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¢ } HE boroughs of Manhattan and the  civil-court judgment become very anxious 
Bronx maintain seven city magistrates’ to make amends when threatened with a 
courts, which dispose of petty offenders and criminal-court sentence. 
decide whether the evidence against pris- To get an idea of the importance of the 
oners charged with more serious misdeeds police courts of the boroughs of Manhat- 
is sufficient to warrant their trial before a tan and the Bronx it is not enough to men- 
court of higher instance. Popularly they tion that 93,389 prisoners were arraigned 
are known as police courts; officially they in them during the year 1900, and that 





+3 are classed as courts of examination. I 68,769 of these were under the summary 
tf like to call them courts of mercy, because jurisdiction of the magistrates, who had 
& ) 


within their precincts the letter of the law categorical power to dismiss them, to fine 
is not necessarily binding, and legal right them, or to place them under bonds to keep 
does not always take precedence of moral the peace, with the alternative of sending 
right. In other courts, suitors and sued them to the workhouse if the bond was not 


. alike can expect only justice at the best, forthcoming. It should also be remem- 
while in these they may look for what is bered that a preliminary hearing before a 

\ more—for mercy, forbearance, charity. magistrate is an inalienable right of the 
i The police court is the court of the prisoner, and that an adverse decision by 
| people, and to many it is the only court the magistrate may be reversed by the trial 
x known to exist. Menand women who have court. A discharged prisoner may be in 
: been deceived, cheated, robbed, or an- dicted, and then rearrested. ‘Thus, out of 

i noyed go there to secure a quicker and 22,174 prisoners who in 1900 were charged 

| more certain redress than they would be with felonies or misdemeanors, more than 
ny: able to obtain by civil process. Many one half were spared a trial because the 
t grievances which under a strict construc- magistrates recognized their innocence or 
ey tion of the law could be remedied only in found that the evidence against them was 
| the civil courts are accepted by the magis- insufficient to secure a conviction. 
trates as foundauons for criminal charges, The old police justices, with all their 


and many persons who would disregard a_ patriarchally arbitrary interpretagfons (or 
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misinterpretations) of the law, were legis- 
lated out of existence in 1895. The new 
law created a separate board of justices 
for the trial of “ misdemeanors,” or minor 
offenses that do not call for a jury trial, 
and placed the remaining duties of the 
police justices in the hands of a board of 
nine city magistrates, who were to be 
appointed by the mayor from the ranks of 
the legal profession. ‘The 

members of the first board 
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what even a single night in a station-house 
cell implies. 

Despatch must be the main object when 
fifty or sixty prisoners are waiting to be 
arraigned, and the etiquette and formal 
mode of procedure observed in the higher 
courts are lost sight of here. Complain- 
ants, witnesses, lawyers, policemen, and 
others admitted mto the immediate pres- 

ence of the magistrate, 





have a nonchalant way 





were to retire gradually, but 
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of leaning one elbow, at 
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after that the term of service was to be ten 
years. In 1897 it was found necessary to 
add three more members to the board. 

In order to share equally the advantages 
and annoyances of the seven courts of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, the magistrates have 
arranged a system of rotation, so that each 
one of them sits for about three weeks in 
a court, and then enjoys a few days of rest 
before passing on to the next one. ‘The 
rest is well needed, for the police courts 
are never closed for twenty-four hours in 
succession. On Sundays and holidays, as 
well as on week-days, throughout the fifty- 
two weeks of the year, the seven courts are 
kept open for a few hours at least to enable 
the magistrates to dispose of the prisoners 
gathered up during the preceding night. 
‘Yo many a poor fellow arrested by mistake 
or for some trifling cause on a Saturday 
night or on the eve of a holiday, that sys- 
tem Nas proved a boon that cannot be 
appreciated by any one who does not know 
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least, on his desk, and few can resist the 
temptation of toying with his gavel and pen- 
holders if they are within reach. Asa rule, 
the magistrate is too intent on unraveling 
the tangled skein of evidence to pay much 
heed to outward forms. Even the man who 
fingers the gavel becomes tolerable when he 
has the rare gift of being able to answer ques 
tions in a concise and intelligible way. 
There is really only one breach of etiquette 
which is considered unpardonable in a po- 
lice court, and that is to cover one’s head 
after the: appearance of the magistrate on 
the bench has been heralded by the cus- 
tomary cry of “ Hats off!’’ How fond the 
average American is of the privilege of 
keeping his head covered is strikingly 
shown in these courts. If a prisoner is 
discharged, his first move, in nine cases 
out of ten, is to put on his hat. He seems 
to think that the bared head is a sign of 
servility which may befit a prisoner but 
not a free man. 
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The doors of the court-room are thrown 
open at eight o’clock in the morning. At 
that hour many persons are already waiting 
to get in; and when, at nine o’clock, the 
court day begins officially, there are few 
vacant seats on the long benches that fill 
two thirds of the room. ‘The dramas that 
have for their stage the little platform in 
front of the magistrate known as the 
“bridge’”’ are always enacted before full 
houses, and public attention or interest is 
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think them principals to some case in court 
rather than mere spectators. 

A majority of those that constitute the 
audience, however, are led there by strong 
personal motives. ‘They include the rela- 
tives, the friends, and, not seldom, the 
accomplices of the prisoners about to be 
arraigned. Some come there to seek re- 
dress for suffered wrongs; others are look- 
ing for vengeance; and still others appear, 
voluntarily or under compulsion, as wit- 
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never lacking. Every court has its habit- 
ués, men and women, who regard it as an 
incomparable source of amusement. ‘They 
come early, day after day, and always 
manage to get seats well to the front. 
They make friends with the policemen, 
and learn to know the manners, methods, 
and idiosyncrasies of all the magistrates. 
They laugh outright when the court deigns 
to crack a joke, and titter meaningly when- 
ever anything is brought out that savors of 
scandal. Quite often they are excited into 
outcries or loud comments, and judging by 
the interest they display and their whis- 
pered criticisms of everything, one would 


nesses. ‘The average police-court audience 
is not pleasing to the sight, smell, or any 
other sense. Its appearance speaks loudly 
of poverty, misfortune, transgression, igno- 
rance, cupidity, and all-round meanness. 
Yet it is composed largely of elements de- 
serving pity, if not sympathy. There you 
find the mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters of the thieves, the bullies, the roisterers, 
and the wife-beaters. There you find aged 
fathers craning their necks to catch glimpses 
of wayward sons, while their hands tremble 
until they cannot hold the crude walking- 
sticks on which they are leaning, and their 
lips twitch as if in utterance of incessant 
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WAITING FOR THE CALL 
prayers. Sobsand groansrise from groups of 
ragged women huddled together on the stiff- 
backed benches, with staring, open-mouthed 
children pressed close to them, as if for 
protection. When you look into these wor- 
ried faces you cannot help thinking that, 
in spite of all strife and misunderstanding 
and ill will, there must be a good deal of 
love scattered about this world, coarse in 
its manifestations, selfish in spirit, hope- 
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lessly misdirected, and yet always bearing 
the stamp of its divine origin. 

Each court district includes five or six 
contributory police stations. All the pris- 
oners gathered into these stations during 
the hours of the night, except those few 
fortunate ones who have been bailed out 
by friends, are carted to court in patrol- 
wagons early in the morning, and constitute 
what in court and police parlance is known 
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as the “morning watch.” While waiting 
for the court session to open, they are hud- 
dled together in two “ pens,” or improvised 
cells, which adjoin the court-room. ‘The 
arrival of the magistrate is followed by the 
cry of “ Bring out the prisoners’; and out 
they march in dismal file, to be lined up 
along the inside of the railing that divides 
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similar ordeals, may be heard whispering 
encouragement to the weeping “ shoplifter”’ 
who has been caught for the first time. All 
who find a place in that line seem to be 
joined together, for the time being, by a 
mysterious sense of fellowship. No matter 
how they came there or how brief their 
stay, for the moment they are sisters and 
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RAGAMUFFIN AND 


the inner precincts of the court from the 
audience. In that line the scamp and the 
knave are ranked together with unfortu 
nates who by weakness or folly have been 
led into unwitting antagonism to the law. 
lhe man in evening dress who has forgot 
ten the wisdom of moderation in all plea- 
sure-seeking is flanked, perchance, by a 
tattered ragamuffin on one side and by 
an overdressed “con”? man on the other. 
The woman of the street, hardened, as far 
as her own person is concerned, by many 
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brothers of the great Order of Wrong- 
Siders. 

Guilt or misfortune, however, is the only 
thing they all have incommon. Otherwise 
they differ infinitely with regard to age, 
class, calling, race, nationality, and creed. 
A single glance may embrace the toddler 
who has strayed away from home and 
comes riding into court on the shoulder of 
a giant in blue, and the hobbling, grave- 
approaching octogenarian. ‘They have 
come from all corners of the earth, and, 
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when they speak, the days of Babel are 
recalled. The court interpreter is familiar 
with six languages at least, but he might 
master twice as many and yet fail to meet 
all emergencies. 

Disheveled hair, heavy eyelids, dull eyes, 
bedraggled faces, and soiled clothing speak, 
more plainly than words, of evenings 
wasted in debauch, of sleepless nights on 
the wooden benches of station-house cells, 
and of bitter morning draughts of shame 
and remorse. The very neglect of outward 
appearance, however, is often an indica- 
tion of a still unblunted conscience. It is 
said that in war you can easily recognize 
the veteran soldiers by the way in which 
they manage to take care of their persons 
and to provide for comparative comfort 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
Crime has its veterans as well as war. If 
while glancing along the prisoners’ line 
your eye should fall upon some person who 
looks as if he had just emerged from his 
dressing-room aftera careful morning toilet, 
you may suspect him of being a criminal, 
and not a casual transgressor—either an 
old-timer caught once more “turning a 
trick,”’ or a swindler with social pretensions 
surprised at last in his career of hypocrisy 
and hidden crime. The women who ap- 
pear to least disadvantage while taking 
their turn in that fateful line are those who 
in the complaints invariably are charac- 
terized by the epithet of “disorderly.” 
While waiting to be arraigned, the prisoners 
find themselves the center of a far from 
tactful attention bestowed on them, for 
differing reasons, by policemen, lawyers, 
and spectators. They bear it quietly as a 
rule, some being genuinely indifferent and 
others trying to appear so. On one occa- 
sion I noticed a prisoner squirming unea- 
sily under the sharp inspection of a head- 
quarters detective. “Never you mind,” 
the man from Mulberry street said cheer- 
fully, almost kindly; “1 ’m just taking in 
your mug for future reference—kind 0’ 
mental snap shot, you know.” 

Now and then a female prisoner, break- 
ing down under the pressure of fatigue and 
suspense, falls with a hysterical cry and 
rolls on the floor in convulsions. It may 
be a real case, or it may be clever acting for 
the purpose of impressing the court. In 
neither case does the incident create much 
sensation. A couple of policemen pick up 
the woman by her arms and legs, —with 
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more gentleness than might be expected, 
—and half carry, half drag her into a side 
room, where water is liberally applied. 
There the matter generally ends, unless 
some reporter should remark that it might 
be turned into a “story.” 

The prisoners, according to the nature 
of their offenses, divide themselves into 
groups the size of which is inversely pro- 
portionate to the seriousness of the crime. 
For illustration I give here a list of ordi- 
nary offenses, together with the number of 
prisoners charged with each of them in 
1900: arson, 25; felonious assault (with 
weapon), 1128; “simple” assault, 3885; 
attempted suicide, 424; burglary, 1513; 
disorderly conduct, 36,271; forgery, 94; 
homicide, 284 ; intoxication, 18,857 ; grand 
larceny (of more than $25), 3472; petit 
larceny, 5324; robbery, 503; vagrancy, 
5397. 

The charge of disorderly conduct in- 
cludes all kinds of minor transgressions 
tending to a breach of the peace, from 
participation in a street brawl to a refusal 
to “move on” at the order of a policeman. 
The “ disorderlies,” the “ plain drunks,” the 
neglectful husbands, the vagrants, the beg- 
gars, and the women of the street form the 
rank and file of the army of prisoners, their 
offenses being considered so paltry that the 
final disposition of their cases has been left 
in the hands of the magistrates. ‘They may 
be regarded as the typical police-court 
prisoners. ‘The aristocracy is composed of 
a different type of men and women. If 
the others are mainly characterized by 
weakness, these have strength and energy 
to spare. The charges to which they have 
to answer include every crime on the cal 
endar, ranging from petit larceny up to 
arson and homicide. They are the pro- 
fessionals, while the others are amateurs 
only, and a sorry lot at that. In court 
they are treated with all the respect due to 
the importance of their crimes and the 
length of their records as criminals. <A 
common sot may be buffeted and snubbed, 
but a dangerous burglar has to be handled 
with the consideration deserved by every 
one who has proved himself a success in 
his particular line of activity. 

It is characteristic of almost all the pris 
oners except the drunks that their chief 
concern is to secure a delay. ‘They plead 
and beg for an adjournment, which they 
know will only postpone the inevitable for 
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a day or two, and that although, through 
their inability to obtain bail, they will have 
to stay in prison just the same. ‘The most 
plausible explanation is that they all are 
fatalists, always hoping that something 
unexpected may turn up to stave off the 
impending catastrophe. The drunks, on 
the other hand, are more eager to face the 
arbiter of their fates, knowing that nothing 
worse than a fine is likely to befall them, 
and that the sooner it is imposed the sooner 
it may be paid or served off. And then 
there is the chance, if the magistrate is in 
good humor, that they may get away un- 
scathed at once. 

As a rule, although not seldom still in 
their cups, they are loath to make any in- 
criminating admissions. “No, sir,” pro- 
tested a man who kept himself from falling 
only by holding on nervously to the bar; 
“I’m not drunk, ’cause no one ’s drunk 
who ’s not falling all over himself.” Ex 
cuses of the most wonderful kind, some of 
them really ingenious, others merely ridic- 
ulous, are put forward when the futility 
of feigning innocence has been discovered. 
The cleverest explanation of that kind that 
1 ever heard was advanced by a man who, 
when taxed with having displayed unmis- 
takable signs of intoxication, simply replied 
that he was a painter by trade. 

“That has nothing to do with your con- 
dition,”’ said the magistrate. 

“ Of course it has,” rejoined the prisoner. 
“| was painting a barber’s pole, and kept 
on twisting about after the stripes until I 
got so dizzy that the cop thought I was 
boozy.” 

For each story bearing the earmarks of 
truth there are a score of palpable inven- 
tions. Every conceivable ruse is employed 
to avert punishment. A man whose nose 
shines like a beacon will assert that he 
never in his life took a drop too much until 
the night before, when he was feeling ill, 
and two small drinks sufficed to disturb his 
equilibrium. “If you just let me off this 
time, I ‘Il never do it again,” is a standing 
plea. ‘The magistrates are inclined to show 
leniency when there is the slightest chance 
that it may prove beneficial. In the case 
of working-men, particularly, whose lack 
of means compels them to serve off the fine 
in prison,—a day for each dollar,—the 
punishment is likely to result in loss of em- 
ployment, thus adding new recruits to the 
already too numerous army of tramps, beg- 
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gars, and professional criminals. A favorite 
stratagem employed by the magistrates, in 
order to secure against a relapse without 
inflicting punishment, is to exact a pledge 
of total abstinence before granting a par- 
don. When a chance to get out of the 
trouble in that way is offered, the prisoner 
invariably jumps at it with suspicious eager- 
ness. Backsliding is probably the rule, but 
the magistrates think that the exceptions 
are frequent enough to warrant the experi- 
ment. 

Female drunkards are not so numerous 
as the men of the same class, but they are 
worse, are more hopelessly miserable, and 
are treated more harshly. Out of the 18,857 
persons arrested for drunkenness in 1900, 
only a little more than one fourth were 
women; but while more than forty per cent. 
of the men were discharged, only twenty- 
five per cent. of the women escaped punish- 
ment. With few exceptions, they seem to 
be beyond redemption. Once in a while, 
however, that steady current of vice and 
misery which flows through the police court 
carries along with it a victim who has just 
lost her foothold and has not yet had time 
to drift too far out to be saved. I have in 
mind a scene that time cannot obliterate 
from my memory. A woman, still very 
young, with a year-old babe in her arms, 
was charged with being a habitual drunk- 
ard. The child was cooing and stretching 
its tiny arms toward the father, who stood 
on the bridge as his wife’s accuser. He 
was a big, muscular fellow, uncouth, but 
honest, and full of gentle manliness. He 
tried to speak, but the words would not 
come. At last he laid his arms on the desk 
in front of the magistrate, dropped his head 
on them, and began to cry like a child, 
forgetful of everything but the woman’s 
shame and his own sorrow. All he could 
blubber out was : “ Give her another chance, 
judge! give her another chance!” The 
magistrate put his hand softly on the shoul- 
der of the sobbing man, and then turned 
to the accused. His words were simple, 
and yet they seemed inspired. The noise 
and bustle of the court-room were suddenly 
hushed into reverent silence. Those who 
listened wondered if such words had ever 
been uttered in a court before. In a few 
moments they turned a stubborn, angry 
creature, who thought herself misused and 
misjudged, into a weeping penitent. She 
was a Roman Catholic, and she promised 
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that if she were permitted to return to her 


home and her husband she would go 
straight to a priest of her church and pledge 
herself nevermore to touch a drop of any- 


thing containing alcohol. The magistrate, 


l 


himself a Protestant, told her to go and sin 
no more. 

Much leniency is also displayed, al- 
though more unwillingly and for entirely 
different reasons, toward the men accused 
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of having deserted or neglected their fami- 
lies. They are entitled to no sympathy 
whatever, and do not get any, but it is hard 
to hit them without making their families 
suffer with them. ‘There are scores of “ non- 
support” cases, as they are called, in the 
courts every day. The parties to them are 
mostly persons who live from hand to 
mouth. If the magistrate order the refrac- 
tory husband to furnish a bond as guaranty 
for the fulfilment of his duties,—and that 
is the only way in which obedience to the 
court’s decree can be enforced, —it means 
that the man has to serve 
a term in the workhouse, 
because his poverty and 
unworthiness make it im- 
possible for him to secure 
a bondsman, and then his 
family is in a worse plight 
than before. If, on the 
other hand, for his family’s 
sake, the man be let off with 
a scolding and an admoni- 
tion to do better in the fu- 
ture, he is only too prone 
to disregard both, and even 
to act like the ruffian who, 
the moment he found him- 
self free on thestreet, turned 
on his wife and beat herinto 
senselessness, crying at the 
same time: “ You have had 
your turn, you ,and now it ’s mine!”’ 
He then made toward the nearest ferry, 
and quickly placed himself outside the 
court’s jurisdiction and his wife’s reach. 
The only manner in which the magistrates 
used to be able to avoid both horns of that 
dilemma was by resorting to diplomacy. 
A solemn promise of good behavior was 
exacted from the prisoner, who was then 
discharged with a warning that he had been 
placed under a “verbal bond,” and that a 
repetition of his offense would be followed 
by immediate punishment. The recent en- 
actment of a “ probationary law”’ has pro- 
vided them witha better means of obtaining 
the same result, however. By placing the 
recalcitrant husband under the supervision 
of a probationary officer (each magistrate 
appointing one of those) —to whom the hus- 
band, still technically a prisoner, has to 
report at stated intervals, and who in turn 
visits the troubled home—the magistrate is 
able to protect the family without depriv- 
ing them of their main support. It hap- 
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pens, too, that the wife begs the magistrate 
to protect her by sending the man to the 
workhouse at once, because he not only 
fails to provide for her and the children, 
but insists on spending on drink what little 
she can earn by the worst kind of drudgery. 

Listening to such dreary tales, gasped 
out with many fearful side glances at the 
family tyrant, I have marveled at the 
amount of neglect and ill treatment which 
the women of the poorer classes will 
endure before they take recourse to the 
law. The traditions of those ages when a 
wife was regarded in pretty 
much the same light as any 
other piece of personal 
property seem to be alive in 
the tenements even now, 
and their victims are slow 
to rebel against them. 

A magistrate, happening 
to take pity on a tramp ar- 
raigned before him, per- 
suaded the janitor of the 
court building to put the 
man to work shoveling the 
snow off the sidewalk. ‘The 
tramp spent several minutes 
calling down blessings upon 
the head of his benefactor, 
and as no one 
was looking walked away 
with the shovel. Other 


soon as 


magistrates have had similar experiences, 
so that it is small wonder that they re- 
gard that class of prisoners with scant 


favor. Every tramp, when he finds him- 
self under the scrutiny of the judicial eye, 
pretends to have a home and to be a hard 
working laborer. Ask for his address, and 
he will mention some cheap Bowery lodg 
ing-house. For whom and where is he 
working? Why, he lost his last job a year 
ago, but he has just found a new one, and 
will go to work to-morrow morning, sure, 
if he be given the chance. 

Look at a bunch of them just brought 
in from the city lodging-house. ‘The rules 
of that institution permit its patrons to 
enjoy its hospitality unmolested for three 
nights within a reasonable period of time. 
The guest who comes back the fourth time 
is not refused accommodation, but next 
morning he is made a prisoner and taken 
to court as a vagrant. Glance along the 
ragged line. Every one is leaning indo- 
lently against the railing, as if too tired to 
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stand on his feet. A listless, shiftless lot 
they are, with vacant, inexpressive features 
that correspond well with the negative 
character of their offense. Impotence is 
written all over them: in their unsteady, 
roving eyes; in the warped contours of 
their heads; in their languid, graceless 
poses. Listen to their speech—stumbling, 
sputtering, or glib, but always meandering 
and empty of fact 
or real meaning. If 
not checked, they 
will waste _ half- 
hours promising to 
tell the whole truth 
and nothing else, 
and may they be 
stricken dead on the 
spot if they don't. 
Now and then you 
catch a reflection, 
or an echo as it 
were, of their former 
state of existence, 
when they, too, had 
dreams and ambi- 
tions. lL recall a gro- 
tesque figure, clad 
in theruin ofa frock- 
coat, with a faded 
rose coquettishly 
stuck in his button- 
hole. Straightening 
himself up with a 
touch of all but for- 
gotten gracefulness, 
he addressed the 
magistrate thus: 
“Your most illustrious and distinguished 
Honor, to my inexpressible disgrace I have 
to admit an infringement on the wise rules 
established to insure the peace, order, and 
prosperity of this city of Manhattan; but 
believe me, your most learned Honor, that 
said offense was a venial one, inasmuch as 
I was enticed into it by the weakness of 
my flesh and by no volition or intent of my 
higher self. 1 comprehend the extent and 
gravity of my trespass and confess my cul- 
pability,—cw/pa_ mea, as the old Romans 
said,—but I solicit your gracious forbear- 
ance on the ground that this is my first 
transgression of the kind.” 

“ Nothin’ but a chronic bum,” was the 
policeman’s unfeeling response to the magis- 
trate’s questioning glance, and the orator 
had to share the ignominious fate of his 
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less eloquent brethren. That fate, when 
shaped by the magistrate, generally takes 
the form of a commitment to the workhouse 
for periods varying from thirty days to six 
months. 

It is hardly surprising that the magis- 
trates are most eager to exercise forbear- 
ance when juvenile offenders come before 
them, something that occurs with deplor- 
able frequency. 
Girls under a cer- 
tain age seldom ap- 
pear in court ex- 
cept as the involun- 
tary victims of their 
parents’ misfortune 
or guilt. The boys 
are different. They 
fight, throw stones, 
play ball on the 
street, pilfer lead 
pipe from vacant 
buildings, “shoot 
craps” under the 
very noses of the 
policemen, and try 
their best in a hun- 
dred ways to get 
into trouble. The 
Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty 
to Children— better 
known throughout 
all the crowded 
portions of the city 
under the name of 
the Gerry Society — 
hasan agent in each 
court and a special room set aside for his 
use. Those rooms are not often empty, and 
more tears are shed in each of them than 
in all the court-rooms together. When the 
youngsters are brought before the magis- 
trate, even the most hardened among 
them show signs of being impressed by the 
thought that the grave man in front of 
them has the power to send them away to 
places where they are kept in school 
twenty-four hours each day all the year 
around. The magistrate puts on his stern- 
est mien when he beholds their dirty, tear- 
stained faces. He was never more angry 
in his life, you would think, and he lashes 
the trembling trespassers with an unsparing 
tongue until their last hope runs out of 
sight. Then his tone changes unexpectedly. 
He appeals to the best there is in them. 
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Finally he tells them that they may go for 
this time, but that terrible things will hap- 
pen to them if they are caught again wan- 
dering along forbidden paths. The little 
sinners scurry away, feeling as if lightning 
had struck right at their feet without touch- 
ing them. This does not apply to those 
deemed ungovernable, who are committed 
to reformatory institutions. 

Whatever his offense, the preliminaries 
to the arraignment of each prisoner are the 
same. His “pedigree,” including name, 
age, nationality, occupation, and place of 
residence, is first noted down by one of 
the clerks, who later draws the formal 
complaint, after consultation with the po- 
liceman in charge of the case and the 
complainant. The prisoner is then re- 
quested to plead guilty or not guilty to 
the charge. Direct confessions of guilt are 
rare even when the offender has been 
caught 7 flagrante delicto, although | re- 
member a young servant-girl who insisted 
that the magistrate should send her to 
prison on her own confession of guilt, be- 
cause, as she said, “she could not hope for 
peace of mind until her sin had been pun- 
ished.””. She was so persistent in her course 
that when finally she found it impossible 
to obtain her purpose in any other way, she 
declared herself a vagrant, without home 
or means of support, and in that manner 
forced the magistrate to commit her to the 
workhouse. 

Common, on the other hand, are quali- 
fied admissions, introducing supposedly 
extenuating circumstances of the most pe- 
culiar character. An Austrian boy, who 
was accused of stealing a number of sugar- 
bowls from the hotel where he had been 
given employment a few days after his 
landing in this country, replied: “ Ich bin 
nicht schuldig; ich hab’ es aus Noth ge- 
than” (“I am not guilty; | did it from 
necessity "’). 

Sometimes the efforts of the prisoners to 
free themselves in any way from the stigma 
of criminality bring into light touching 
stories of struggles against what almost 
appears like a preordained fate, a kind of 
remorseless, man-crushing kismet. ‘There 
was a little girl in court once, an innocent- 
looking lassie who had barely entered her 
teens. To the surprise of all, a charge of 
grand larceny was made against her. She 
told the magistrate how the mother’s pov- 
erty had obliged her to seek employment; 
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how she had succeeded in securing work 
several times, only to be discharged in a 
short time again; how despairing foremen 
and employers everywhere had greeted her 
with the humiliating cry of “'Too slow”; 
how each failure had brought her a beating 
from the mother, until she no longer dared 
to confess another discharge. It was then 
that she remembered how often she had 
obtained goods on credit from wholesale 
firms without even having a written order 
from her employers. She stole, found it 
easy, and stole again, thus procuring for 
herself a life of ease and peace at the hands 
of her mother, who little suspected the 
actual origin of the money which the girl 
presented to her as her wages. 

Lastly, the prisoner is placed before the 
magistrate to be formally accused of the 
crime alleged against him. ‘The number of 
cases in which counsel appear is compara- 
tively small nowadays, and, if judged by 
old-time standards, the business of the 
police-court lawyers is languishing. ‘They 
used to cut a wide swath in the days of 
the old police justices, when they hovered 
about the courts like swarms of locusts, 
and only total indigence could save a man 
in trouble from being fleeced by them. 
Much has been done by the magistrates, 
directly as well as indirectly, to check their 
depredations. A great improvement has 
taken place, and yet many abuses continue 
to exist, only greater pains are taken to 
hide them. Policemen and others still find 
it profitable to “steer” prisoners into the 
arms of lawyers and professional bondsmen. 

“Anything good?’ I asked quite re- 
cently of a policeman on his way into court 
with a new prisoner. 

“Nope,” he replied in a disgusted tone ; 
“the feller ain't got a cent left.” 

[ explained that-my question referred to 
news, not money. 

“Oh, I thought you was a lawyer,” said 
the man in blue, without being in the least 
disconcerted by his mistake. 

Another guardian of law and order 
whispered into my ear while pointing to 
a lawyer: “Just see me get even with 
him there. He and the others got a hun- 
dred dollars out of my prisoner, and all 
he gave me was a dingy fiver.” I have 
seen a lawyer snatch a valuable scarf-pin 
from the tie of a prospective client without 
cash resources, and then hand it to a hench- 
man, with an order to pawn it across the 
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street for as much as he could get. But 
matters are mending. Thanks to the con- 
stant efforts of the magistrates, the people 
are beginning to understand at last that 
justice has not to be paid for in the police 
courts, and that immunity from punishment 
must be bought somewhere else, if it be 
obtainable at all. Even when lawyers are 
employed, they do not occupy the same 
prominence as in other 
courts. The examina- 
tion of principals and 
witnesses is to a large 
extent left to the ma- 
gistrate, and his ex- 
clusively is the heavy 
task of discovering the 
truth beneath the in- 
coherent mass of false, 
discolored, or worth- 
less evidence. 

The — magistrate’s 
task is made harder 





not only by the bias 
imparted to the testi- 
mony, but still more 
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in order to reform them. The victim is 
quietly discharged, and that is all. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
the magistrate would need to possess all 
the reputed qualities of Solomon in order 
always to reach a just decision. Every 
human passion is brought into play before 
him. Anger and love and envy and greed 
and fear—in short, everything but regard 

for truth—prompt the 
words spoken before 
him, and the oaths he 
administers aid him 
but little. Even Van- 
ity, with her fool’s cap 
and bells, joins hand 
in the conspiracy 
against him. “ Do you 
know who the defen- 
dant is ?"’ whispered a 
lawyer once into the 
ear of an irate female 
complainant. “Why, 
she is a genuine-born 
Austrian countess.” 
“My!” gasped the 





by the average human 
being’s inability to re- 
count in an intelligible 


way what he has heard and seen. Once 
when a policeman was describing what his 
prisoner had said and done to get himself 
arrested, the magistrate threw up his hands 
in horror, crying: “Don’t be so literal, 
officer! You could make a stone image 
blush.””. That man, by relating the facts of 
the case in plain words, proved himself a 
glorious exception. Vague generalities are 
the rule. ‘he members of the police force 
are particularly fond of using stock phrases 
culled from the legal complaints, standard 
formulas that were designed to fit any case 
of a certain class. While such lack of pre- 
cision commonly originates in stupidity or 
indolence, it is sometimes resorted to on 
purpose to disguise the insufficiency or 
even illegality of the motives underlying 
an arrest. Policemen have all the frailties 
of ordinary men, and it happens that the 
magistrate finds personal spite or unwar- 
ranted officiousness at the bottom of what 
has been represented to him as a just and 
meritorious effort to protect the public and 
preserve order. Discoveries of such nature 
ire not trumpeted out by the magistrate, 
who has learned by experience what a 
waste of energy it is to “roast’’ policemen 
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complainant, and _ it 
was with difficulty that 
she could be restrained 
from embracing the prisoner, whom she 
had till then denounced as a viper nursed 
at her own bosom and a heartless, bare- 
faced swindler. Threats of torture could 
not have prevailed on her to continue the 
prosecution after that. 

Love is another conspirator. I have 
heard a woman announce herself guilty of 
a burglary in order to avert suspicion from 
her lover, who was the real offender. On 
her own confession she was later sent to 
prison, whither she went without a murmur 
of protest or complaint, while the man was 
restored to liberty. But the truth soon came 
to light when he rewarded her sacrifice by 
deserting her for a new sweetheart. 

To mention another puzzling instance : 
who ever thought that a husband of the 
most brutal, worthless class would care or 
dare to swallow a bottleful of carbolic acid 
only because committed to the workhouse 
for the fourth or fifth time on his wife's 
complaint? Yet I have seen a man do so 
just outside the court-room door, and then 
pitch stone dead down the prison stairway, 
as if hit by a bullet in the heart. What of 
the woman? She drew the threadbare 
shawl more closely about her bent shoul- 
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ders as she spoke dry-eyed. All she said 
was: “I shall have peace now.” 

The humor that forms an inseparable 
part of the court-room life, even in its most 
tragical aspects, loses none of its relish by 
being largely the kind designated by the 
Germans as Ga/genhumor, and the general 
background of misery only brings it into 
sharper relief. It happened late one after- 
noon, when the court-room stood empty of 
outsiders, and those kept there by duty had 
nothing to do but to yawn in expectation 
of the relieving stroke of four—it happened 
in such a moment, when the slightest diver- 
sion was welcomed with enthusiasm, that 
a very excited little man, with a week’s 
growth of beard on his chin, rushed up to 
the magistrate. 

“Qi *m an Oirishman, yer Honor,” he 
began, wiping his forehead with a red 
handkerchief. 

“So I hear,” remarked the magistrate, 
with a smile. 

“My name ’s Monaghan, yer Honor— 
Pathrick Monaghan,” resumed the little 
man, not noticing the smile. 

‘Is that so?” said the magistrate, in 
his politest tone. “ Very glad to meet you, 
Mr. Monahan.” 

“ Monag-ghan, if ut pl’ase yer Honor. 
An’ Oi shtreedaddled into a Dago barber- 
shop this afternoon—”’ 

“You what?” asked the magistrate. 

“Oi shtreedaddled into a Dago shop to 
git me beard cut off, if ut pl’ase yer Honor, 
an’ blamed sorry Oi am fer ’t now. They 
sat me in a chair, an’ thin drew the back 
from unther me, an’ i fell, with the glori- 
ous r-result that ther whole thing bruk 
down, an’ Oi was fer sittin’ on the flure in 
the midsht av the ruins.” 

“Well, well, well,” said the magistrate, 
sympathetically. 

“The wor-rst is yit to come, if ut pl’ase 
yer Honor,” the little man went on. “ The 
Dago shuk his fisht in me face an’ yelled: 
‘Yer bruk ut!’ ‘Yer did ut yerself,’ Oi 
says, ‘an’ yer did ut a-purpose.’ ‘Yer pay 
a dollar fer damages,’ says the Dago, an’ 
Oi reploied that Oi would be “a oyster the 
day Oi did ut. Thin he was afther takin’ 
me overcoat, which was hangin’ on the 
wall. Av coorse Oi definded me roights as 
a citizen, but they were four Dagos in ther 
shop, if ut pl’ase yer Honor, an’ Oi ’m 
here.” 

“He had no right to take your over- 


recalcitrant or very much in the wron; 


coat,” said the magistrate. “I shall give 
you a summons for him.” 

“ An’ what about the pain, an’ the injury, 
an’ the tremenjous difficulty av sittin’ down 
which Oi be afther havin’ just now?” 

The magistrate assured him a summons 
would be all that was needed, and Mona- 
ghan hurried toward the door with the 
document in his hand. Suddenly he turned 
back. 

“Yer Honor,” he said, “if ut pl’ase yer 
Honor, an’ if ut be that the Dago returns 
the coat—need Oi come back ?””’ 

“ Certainly not,” replied the magistrate. 
The summons was never returned, and the 
magistrate concluded that, in view of the 
four Italian assistants in the shop, Mona- 
ghan probably took four Irish friends along 
when he served the summons, in order to 
help fhe barber to make up his mind. 

This story not only illustrates my asser- 
tion that the court life is not all horror and 
gloom, but it also serves to introduce the 
reader to a very important item in the busi- 
ness of the court—the summons cases. 
The records for 1900 included more than 
one hundred thousand cases that did not 
have their origin in an arrest by thggpolice. 
Most of these were so-called itn: 
cases, which, regarded from a technical 
point of view, are no cases at all, A sum- 
mons reads in substance as follo¥e: 


THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, 
To Mrs. FIRST-FLOOR-FRONT, 
Greeting: 

You are hereby summoned to appear be- 
fore me at the ’Steenth District Magistrates’ 
Court on Wednesday at two 6’clock in the 
afternoon, to answer a complaint against you 
made by Mrs. Second-Floor-Rear. 

; ¥.¥. Z., 
City Magistrate. 

In order to persuade a magistrate to 
issue a warrant, you have to place a cer- 
tain amount of prima facie evidence before 
him to show that an offense has been com- 
mitted. To obtain a summons, you have 
only to make an assertion. A summons is 
an invitation to explain certain alleged 
facts that have an appearance of irregu- 
larity about them. However, judicia’ i 
vitations are like those given by roya 
disguised commands. The summonec / 
son is neither regarded nor treated 
prisoner while in court, but should he ] 
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magistrate can order his arrest then and 
there without further warning. The prin- 
cipal advantage of the summons is that it 
gives the magistrate a chance to act as 
peacemaker rather than as judge in a num- 
ber of instances when, if a settlement were 
not reached through his mediation, a crimi- 
nal prosecution would be the final outcome. 
Two thirds of the applicants for sum- 
monses are women, a majority of whom 
hail from the big tenements, where all sorts 
of discordant elements are crowded to- 
gether without elbow-room. The magis- 
trates often dispose of such squabbles, 
with a group.of women on each side hurl- 
ing charges and countercharges against 
each other, by threatening to arrest every 
one of them on the spot unless they go 
home and live in peace. It is significant 
that less than one half of the summonses 
granted are returned in court. A private ar- 
rangement of their differences excuses both 
parties from further appearance, and very 
often the serving of the summons is suffi- 
cient to bring the offending side to terms. 


Having disposed of all other business, 
the magistrate gives audience to any one 
who wishes to see him. No clerk or police- 
man can interfere in order to decide whe- 
ther an applicant shall be heard or not. 
Every one who comes has free access to 
the magistrate’s ear. At four o’clock the 
court adjourns for the day. 

And now I come to think of it, in spite 
of all I have said here to indicate, if not 
to picture, the kaleidoscopic shiftings of 
the court life, there is a dreadful sameness 
running through it all. I have stood on 
the bridge hour after hour and day after 
day, until my mind sickened at the endless 
exposure of moral and physical meanness, 
and it seemed to me there could be no 
more thankless or hopeless problem than 
that given to the magistrate to solve. To 
find the needle of truth in a stack of lies, 
to reach justice where every conceivable 
road seems to open upon some new injus- 
tice, such is his problem. Yet I believe 
that the instances when the magistrate fails 
to solve it are surprisingly few. 
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HE water slips along the shore, 
And rolls the pebbles here and there: 
Not one of them shall evermore 
Be rolled just where 


It was before. 


So I would ever roll and view 
Ports, peoples, places—pebbles new. 


II 


When homing wanderer shall see 

The bronze, amazing Liberty, 

And, springing from a grove of spires, 
The great bridge hung on quivering wires; 
When he shall see clean buildings rise, 
Like challenges unto the skies, 

And hear the everlasting roar 

Of Freedom on that granite shore— 
Then shall he bless the kindly stork 

That made his home to be New York. 











3}0 ME down-stairs,” said Rob- 
“fi ert, “and I will tell you every- 
| thing.” 

I looked at Dana and shook 
4 my head. 

not miss you,” urged the doc- 
tor. “ He will know nothing more till it is 
time for the next dose.” 

I asked when that would be. 

“At three in the morning. Eliot will 
attend to that. Leave him with Eliot; trust 
him entirely to Eliot. He has had the care 
of him for—some time.” 

I don’t think I uttered a word ; I scarcely 
experienced surprise. It seemed, now, that 
anything might happen, or might have 
happened. I followed Robert down-stairs 
in silence, and he shut the library door. 

He bade me lie down upon the lounge, 
because, he said, I needed all my strength 
“for what was before me now,” and he cov- 
ered me carefully with the afghan, and drew 
up the Morris chair opposite me, and began 
atonce. It was still early, scarcely nine 
o'clock, and we talked two hours— evading 
nothing, facing everything. 

He began by telling me how he had at 
times suspected, before Dana went to Uru- 
guay, that he was forming the morphine 
habit. 

“But he was not my patient; I never 
had his confidence. The early symptoms 
are elusive; I was never sure. I could 
scarcely create a theory; I might have 
wronged him by the suspicion; I decided 
to keep it to myself.” 

“So you sent him atropin 3x!” I cried. 
Curiously, my mind fastened itself upon 
this unimportant detail. It seeméd to me 
as if the important ones would come faster 
than I could bear them. As they did—as 
they did! 

I tried to listen as quietly as he tried to 
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speak; but it was not easy for either; and 
Robert, I could see, was greatly worn with 
all that he had endured for Dana’s sake 
and mine. My mind ran chead of his, as 
a woman’s mind does with a man’s, and I 
would take loops in the mystery which he 
was unraveling slowly, and give the snarl 
a tear. I would say: 

“Yes, yes! So those telephone messages 
were from him? I see—I see.” 

“And you traced him by them? It was 
you who found Dana! It was you who 
brought my husband back to me.” 

Then, when I had collected myself a 
little: “And you have done it all in these 
two weeks!” 

“On the contrary,” replied the doctor, 
“YT have had Mr. Herwin’s movements 
watched ever since he put himself under 
the suspicion of having deserted you. He 
was met by my agents when the Marion 
landed. . . . Did you suppose I was sit- 
ting with my hands folded all that while ? 
while your husband, your husband — There 
was nobody else to do it for you. Your 
father would have. . . . We lost him be- 
tween San Francisco and St. Paul; and that 
was the hardest part of it.” 

“Do you mean—”’ I began. “Do you 
mean—” 

“Never mind what I mean.” 

“Your nurses? Eliot? Peterkin?” 

“Eliot and Peterkin and— It does not 
signify who, does it?” 

“T will not interrupt you again, Robert,” 
I said humbly. “Tell it in your own way.” 

So he told it all, and in his own way; 
simple, direct, modest, manly— Robert’s 
way. He told me how he had happened 
to know that there was a sanatorium in that 
little Western town with the queer name, 
Healer; and how he had telephoned by the 
longest long-distance wires in the land 
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half across the continent, and so traced 
Dana—a poor, wretched, outcast patient — 
in that place ; how he had despatched Eliot, 
and how he himself had followed; how 
Dana had left the sanatorium when Eliot 
reached it, and wandered back to Omaha 
and God knows where; how they pursued 
and how he eluded ; how they tracked him 
down at Chicago—my poor Dana—in an 
opium den, and brought him with them; 
for he came willingly with Robert, making 
only one condition. 

“Take me to your hospital and treat me 
till I am fit to see my wife,” entreated 
Dana. “I will not go to her as I am.” 

“So I did as he asked,” said Robert. 
“He would not come on any other terms. 
My way would have been to bring him 
straight to you—there were so many risks. 
As it was, ... when he escaped... . I 
should never have forgiven myself—nor 
vou me. I can’t talk of it!—not yet.” 

Nor can I think of it—not yet. 

For my Dana was the only patient who 
ever escaped the superintendent’s guards; 
and when I think how he had come straight 
to me, and wandered about his own home 
that night, and did not dare come in—and 
how I saw him in the tree-house, outcast 
and despairing, and did not know—and he 
might never have come back—and yet I 
did not know—and how I had hardened 
my heart against him all that while, for I 
did not know— 

My poor boy had fled to get the liberty 
of his slavery. And Robert tracked him 
down again; he was buying morphine in a 
poor place, some drug-store at the north 
end of the city. There, on the evening of 
the second day, Dana felt a hand upon his 
arm. And he did not look up, but said: 
“That you, Hazelton?: Well, I’m glad of 
it.” And again he came with the doctor 
willingly, but this time without conditions, 
for he felt himself a beaten man. So he 
gave himself into Robert’s hands, reserving 
nothing; and Robert brought him to the 
hospital, and treated him and battled with 
him and conquered him for those two days. 
And on Christmas evening suddenly they 
gave Dana his liberty, to see what use he 
would make of it; but it was a trap, for he 
had no liberty, all the exits of the hospital 
and the grounds being guarded, and the 
superintendent shadowing his every step. 

And my poor boy came straight to me; 
but he was afraid to make himself known, 
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so he loitered in the snow, uncertain and 
ashamed, till Job went out and found him. 


WHEN we had touched upon these things, 
giving nervous question and answer, talk- 
ing rapidly and concisely, like people who 
sketch but the table of contents of a long, 
unfinished volume, the doctor rgse abruptly 
and went up to see Dana. I begged leave 
to go, but he objected, and I yielded—I 
found that I must. I remembered what 
I had said to him in my foolish anger: “I 
can’t even love my own husband without 
your help—I have come to that.” Now I 
could not even see my husband Fithout 
his permission ; it had come to that. Robert 
came down again, in a few minutes, with 
shining eyes. 

“He is doing remarkably well,” he said ; 
“but we had better finish talking while we 
can. I have important things to say to you, 
Marna: >: °. 4 Are youcomfortable? Rest- 
ing? Be quiet. Do not agitate yourself. 
You are going to need all your strength.” 

“Before you begin,” I said, “tell me 
this: What has become of my husband's 
wedding-ring? It is gone.” 

“TI don't think you will be any happier 
to know.” 

“Do you know?” 

~ eee” 

“Was it—was it—”’ 

“ Pawned in Chicago in that place where 
we found him.” 

“This is the worst?” 

“So far as I know, it is the worst.” 

“Very well, Robert. There was no— 
one else?” 

“It is my belief that there has been no 
one else. The perils of his condition are 
not that way, and I have made—some in- 
quiries.”’ 

“Thank you, Robert,” I said humbly, 
as if it were his doing. “ Now I will listen 
to you.” 

Then he began to talk to me very gravely, 
very kindly, with the terrible frankness of 
the physician, and the merciful gentleness 
of my old friend. He spoke in short sen- 
tences, something like these : 

“T have brought your husband back to 
you, but I have not saved him. I do not 
even know that I can. That depends as 
much on you as on me, and more on the 
patient than on either of us. In this case 
he has taken the drug hypodermically, the 
most difficult form of the habit to cure, as it 
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is the easiest and subtlest to create. There 
are several ways of treating the morphine 
habit. A man may have the drug taken 
away from him abruptly; he may recover, 
and he may not. He may be put upon 
substitute anodynes; they may serve, and 
they may fail. He may be treated by a 
process of gradual reduction, by lessening 
the drug as fast as the diminution can be 
borne ; he may be rehabilitated by this pro- 
cess, or he may not. I shall adopt this last 
method in treating Mr. Herwin. If I were 
a stranger to him, I might not, necessarily, 
do so. Since I know him, I select it as 
being, In my opinion, the only method for 
him. It is the slowest, but the safest. It 
will mean a great deal that you do not 
understand, Marna. The experiment will 
probably last a year, even if it is successful. 
He must suffer, and so will you. He must 
be guarded like a perishing soul—and so 
interpreted. He must be cherished, and 
loved—above all, he must be borne with 
perfectly; he must be loved ferfectly. It 
will not do to offer him any half-measure — 
not to feel toward him doubtfully, or criti- 
cally, or with reservations. You will need 
all the patience, all the purpose, of your 
nature. You will need—I was going to say 
that you will need the infinite qualities. 


Forgive everything. Forget all you can. 


Bear anything. ‘Trust. Hope. Endure. 
Something depends on me, but everything 
on you. Between us we may save him. I 
can promise you nothing, but I will do my 
best; and if I fail, you will forgive me, 
won't you, Marna? ... 

“Obey me without question, if you ex- 
pect him to stand any chance at all. Fol- 
low every order. Raise no querulous 
doubts. Work with me—as if we were 
one being—for Dana’s sake. I shall regu- 
late every detail of your life and his—tell 
you when to devote yourself to him, wher. 
to leave him to nurses, how to do this, 
when not to do that. I shall seem a tyrant 
to you, often mysterious, sometimes cold. 
But there is no other chance. Do you think 
you can trust me?” 

Then I said: “If I cannot, if I do not, 
I cannot trust the God in heaven above 
us, Robert.” 

“ There is one other thing,” said Robert, 
without smiling. “I am going to speak out 
to you, soul to soul. Too much is at stake 
for any paltry reservations—and I can con- 
sider nothing but the salvation of my pa- 
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tient. I can’t stand on anything —not even 
on wounding you, Marna—if I must. I 
think you will understand me; but if you 
don’t, I cannot help that. I must speak 
and run my risk.” 

He rose and paced the library, showing 
his first sign of disturbance in all that tense, 
tremendous evening. 

“Speak, Robert;” I said; “I am not 
dull.” ; 

He stopped and looked down upon me 
with the most solemn and the most beauti- 
ful spirit that I ever saw imprisoned in the 
eyes of any man. 

“Marna,” he said, “to save your hus- 
band you must love him without any quali- 
fications. You must love him altogether. 
You must serve him altogether. Nothing 
must come between yourself and him—not 
even the shadow of that which never has 
been and can never be—no other feeling, 
no other thought. Not even a friendship 
must divert your interest in Dana’s cure— 
no, not even ours. You will think of it— 
and express it—as little as possible, Marna. 
It is the only way. And if I donot... 
express it, you will not allow yourself to 
believe thatI . . . donot think of it. You 
said you would trust me, you know. And 
I shall be always here. We must fight this 
fight together—yet apart—sacredly.” ... 
His voice broke. He turned abruptly, went 
up-stairs to his patient, and so left me. 

I slipped to my knees and hid my face 
in my hands. I can never say again that 
I do not know what it is to pray. 


January the thirtieth. 
WE are living so intensely that I wonder I 
ever thought I knew what it was to live 
before. How small are the simple joys and 
sorrows beside the great dramas where soul 
and body are intervolved—the tremendous 
pathological secrets upon which a human 
home may lock its doors! There the physi- 
cian stands high priest and sacred. There 
a wife finds herself perhaps for the first 
time in her married life at peace with her 
wifehood ; she comes to her valuation; all 
the tenderness of her nature is employed, 
all that which had not been cherished, that 
which she had come to count as superflu- 
ous and wasted. It is impossible for me to 
say how happy I am to find myself so neces- 
sary to Dana. My poor boy is gaining 
upon himself day by day, each one bringing 
a little advance that we can see and he can 
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feel. I heard my father say once, when he 
was recovering from some illness : 

“The happiest people in this world are 
the convalescents.”’ 

There are times when I think the hap- 
piest man I ever saw is Dana. There are 
others when the blackness of the spaces 
before God said “ Let there be light ” seems 
to envelop him, and darkness which can be 
felt rolls between his soul and mine. But 
when this happens I have learned to say: 
“This, too, will pass.” 

There are days when Eliot is not suffered 
to leave his patient for the lifting of an 
eyelash. There are nights when the house 
is guarded, and when James or Peterkin 
sleeps in the library. There are others when 
the doctor himself stays with us from dark 
to dawn; but these are rare, and are be- 
coming rarer. Not once yet has Dana fled 
from us, or obtained it for himself from 
any source. There is everything in pre- 
serving the patient’s self-respect and his 
reputation, Robert says. This he has most 
skilfully succeeded in doing. Such tact, 
such gentleness and firmness—but I can- 
not write of it. 

It is understood that Dana has come 
home from Uruguay with some malarial 
condition due to the climate. Weare often 
seen walking or driving together ; from this 
circumstance the neighborhood seems to 
derive a kind of reflected joy. We are so 
happy that I find no time to write of any- 
thing. 

To-day Dana asked a great privilege— 
that Eliot should go out of the house, and 
that I should spend the whole day with him. 
The doctor consented without hesitation. 
There is something, he says, in trusting a 
patient. Dana and I took a long walk in 
the morning. In the afternoon Robert sent 
over his horses, and we had a sleigh-ride, 
and Marion went with us. Betweenwhiles 
my dear boy asked me to sit by him, to 
read to him, and once to brush his hair as 
I used to do. When he slept he held my 
hand, and I sat on the edge of the bed, 
cramped and uncomfortable, and well con- 
tent. When he woke he said: 

“You ’re a dear, sweet girl!” 

Often he calls me pathetically : 

“ Marna, can you spare time to stay with 
me a little? It seems to me you have been 
gone a great while. I miss you, Marna.” 
Or perhaps it is: “ Eliot, where is my wife ? 
I want my wife.” Or: “ Marion, run and 
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call your mother. I want your mother. 
Ask her to come and bring her sewing in 
here. I want her to sit where I can see 
her.” 

So Marion runs, and, being overcome 
with the importance of her mission, tumbles 
upon her words, and gets no further than: 

“Pity Popper! Pity Popper!” 

“Marion, Marion!” I say, “I do pity 
Popper with all my heart.’”’ And I hurry 
to him, and he turns his poor face with the 
havoc on it, and lifts his wasted hand, and 
draws my cheek to his. Then I see that 
he is sore beset, and I challenge my love 
that it may be strength to him, and all my 
strength that it may be love for him. The 
tenderness that he used to disregard I can 
pour upon him, as Radha did on Krishna, 
“ give to him in fullest measure ’’—now. I 
am not afraid of loving him too much— 
now. I am not ashamed to show him how 
I feel to him—now. If I touch him, if I 
kiss him, he cherishes me—now. He can- 
not live without this wine. 


February the twelfth. 
Dana is beginning to refer sometimes to 
things that happened while he was away. 
Until now he has scarcely alluded to the 
abyss which he thrust between us. Last 
night he said : 

“Oh, I was so homesick, Marna! But 
I was ashamed to come back. Nobody 
knows how a man feels . so many 
thousand miles away . . . and sick. Oh, 
it was such a blanked country!” 

The other day he said: 

“The nights were the worst. I could 
not get any sleep without it. One night I 
said—two nights I said: ‘If I die for it, I 
will not increase the dose to-night.’ And 
it got to be two o’clock, and those sinking- 
turns came on, and I thought it was all up 
with me. Then I called you. I cried out 
very loud: ‘Marna! Marna!’ Upon my 
word, dear girl, I believe I thought you ’d 
hear me.” 

Then I said: 

“TI did hear, Dana.” For I remembered 
the nights when I heard his voice quite 
plainly, and it was just two o’clock, and 
he called: “ Marna!” 

He has never spoken about his wedding- 
ring; norhavelI. The little gold Madonna 
still hangs upon his watch-guard, though 
his watch is gone. What has she witnessed ? 
She keeps her counsel well. 


’ 
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February the twentieth. 

I was looking over some of Dana’s things 
to-day ; for we have been so absorbed with 
our patient, and so busy with downright 
nursing, that, really, I have never straight- 
ened anything out properly since he came 
back. The doctor had taken him out driv- 
ing (with Marion), and I had an hour alto- 
gether to myself. In one of his pockets I 
found my photograph—the old one in the 
May-flower dress. It was ina leather case 
that folded over, and it was very much 
worn. 
but this—the tears smarted to my eyes 
when I saw how often he must have han- 
dled my picture—my poor boy! 

Afterward I was dusting out his travel- 
ing dressing-case, and mending it, for the 
lining had broken away, and under the 
lining, carefully pinned in so that it should 
not slip, I found the leaf of the woodbine 
that I ran and picked for him from the 
tree-house on that morning—that last one, 
when he sailed—when the woman with the 
hand-organ sang “ Keep me from sinking 
down!” The ruby-red leaf has faded to a 
dull color and is quite frail and brittle. I 
wonder that it has lasted at all. I kissed 
the leaf, for I thought perhaps he might 
have kissed it, if he cared enough to keep 
it. At first I thought I would ask him. 
But I have concluded that a wife is wiser 
(consequently happier) not to put emo- 
tional catechisms to her husband. Few 
men take kindly to this feminine habit, 
even well ones; and a sick man resents it. 
And a few drops of resentment will extin- 
guish a forest fire of tenderness. The doc- 
tor said to me one day when Dana first 
came home: 

“Take as much for granted as possible. 
Assume all you can.” 

I have no time in these days to think 
much—not too much—about the doctor; 
but once in a while I wonder how he has 
become a master of the magicians : how he 
should be expert in the occult art of mar- 
ried life—this lonely man. I suppose it 
may be partly because ‘he belongs to one 
of the confessional professions. 


March the first. 
To-pay there has been a blasting storm. 
We have sat within a white whirlwind, as 
if we were on the outside of a blind planet, 
spinning through frozen ether on a mysteri- 
ous errand, directed by “the moving fin- 
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He seems to have lost Marion’s;~* 
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ger” of the unseen God. So, I think, a 
human love whirls blindly before its fate, 
driven by the power not itself—through 
fire, through frost, through midnight, 
through dawn. And the heart rides upon 
it, like organized life upon the globe, fixed 
there without consent or power to rebel; 
whirling on anyhow, anywhere, gladly or 
madly; yet, on the whole, enjoying the 
ride! 


Though I go along trembling, like a leaf 
driven by a strong wind, have mercy, Al- 
mighty, have mercy! 


That verse from the pagan scriptures 
which Father used to like comes to me 
differently lately. I should put it like this: 


Though I am a leaf driven by a strong 
wind, I bless Thee, Almighty, I bless Thee ! 


To-day I am quivering between happi- 
ness and pain, diving from the skies to the 
sod and up again—for Dana has touched 
the piano; it is the first time. 

We have had a hard day with him, for 
it was impossible for him to go out, and 
Eliot is off duty on an experiment— Dana 
pleaded so. The doctor waded over in the 


blizzard to see him early this morning ; no 


horse could live in the drifts. Robert sat 
with his patient a long time, and left me 
with the day’s orders, and would come 
again. 

“Give up everything else,” he said. 
“Devote yourself utterly. Days like this 
are traps. Watch him, but do not seem 
to. Repeat the dose, but not till four 
o'clock. Lock everything carefully. Run 
no chances.” 

Dana has been very restless all day. At 
two he asked me timidly “if it were not 
time.” At three he asked again. At half- 
past three he grew suddenly very faint and 
went a deathly color, and I telephoned, 
and Robert came, struggling and panting, 
through the snow. When he came, he sat 
with his watch in his hand and a finger on 
Dana’s pulse. But he sat till the time ap- 
pointed, yielding nothing, I am sure, in 
this piteous battle—nor did my poor boy 
beg for quarter, not once. They fought it 
out together, man to man. 

“Can’t you give us a little music, Mrs. 
Herwin?” asked the doctor, in a matter- 
of-fact way. But the interrogation was a 
command. I went to the piano and played 
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for a while, blundering along with old 
things of Schubert and Schumann that 
Dana and I used to like, but stupidly 
enough, and I do not sing. After a time 
I stopped and went into the library. Dana 
was there, reading quietly, and Marion and 
Job were playing about his feet. Robert 
had gone. Dana’s eyes had their varnished 
look—but ah, so much less of it, and softer ; 
it is no longer painful. I went to him, and 
he clung to my hand a little. Then I sat 
down and began to mend a tear in the 
flounce of Dombey’s second wife; and 
while I was sewing quietly, suddenly the 
long-silent power of his hand upon the 
piano keys smote every nerve in my body. 
Then his shaken voice uprose: 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care— 
To stay at home is best. 


Then his hand fell with a crash upon the 
ivory. I ran, and held his face against my 
breast, and bowed my own upon his hair, 
and said to him—lI don’t know what; and 
I kissed him in a way he used to like. Then 
he whirled upon the piano-stool, and caught 
me and crushed me to his heart. 

“You ’re the sweetest woman in the 
world!” he said. “I never did deserve 
you, Marna. And now—” 

Then I said: 

“T always loved you, Dana; but now I 
honor you. It is a manly fight, and you 
battle like a man.” 

“It was n’t a manly fall,” he quivered 
pitifully. “I had n’t any good excuse—no 
terrible suffering, as some have. I thought 
I could stop any time. But, before God, 
Marna, nobody knows! Nobody can.” 

“My poor boy!” I sobbed. “ My poor, 
poor boy!” 

I do not cry in these days—never for 
Dana to see me; I think this was the first 
time; and I was ashamed and terrified at 
what I had done. But it did not seem to 
harm him any; I think it even did him 
good. He looked at me with such a look 
as I would have died for joy to see upon 
his face once, in that time before he went 
away. 

“Tf it had n’t been for you, my girl—” 
he faltered. He whirled, and struck the 
piano with a few resounding chords. 
“When I get well, Marna, I will make it 


up to you,” he said. He played and sang 
no more; but we passed a gentle evening, 
and he went quietly to bed. 

I don’t think I ever knew real live hap- 
piness before—not growing happiness, 
with roots. “The madness has gone, but 
the dearness remains.” 


April the fifth. 

To-pay we were driving alone, and the 
soft air had wings. Dana seemed to be 
lifted upon them to some lonely upper 
ether where I could not follow him. There 
is no solitude, I believe, after all, like that 
of the soldier in a profound moral struggle ; 
it is more separate than that of any mere 
misery. Dana looked exalted and remote. 
Lately he has made great advances and 
gains upon himself in the process of his 
cure; these have weakened his physical 
but intensified his moral vitality. He said 
abruptly : 

“You see, I thought if I went away I 
could get rid of it. I did n’t want to have 
anybody know—I felt ashamed. There 
was one time I thought if you knew, I 
should dislike you. I could n’t tell how you 
would take it—a man can’t bear to be lec- 
tured. If I had only known— Marna, you 
have been a dear, lovely girl. You ’re too 
good ‘for the likes of me.’” He tried to 
laugh it off, but his lip trembled. 

“T thought the voyage would do some- 
thing ; but it made everything worse. When 
I got to California—a man would n’t ever 
need naturalization papers in hell, not after 
that.” . 

= ‘Thought I had deserted you, 
Marna? Well, I had, I suppose. I could n't 
come home—like that. I thought I should 
drop out of sight, die of an overdose some 
night, and be out of everybody’s way. It 
put itself to me in that light. I used to 


‘say: ‘You’re a disgraceful wreck. You’d 


only shame her. Perish, and rid her of 
you. It ’s the only manly thing left for 
you to do.’ Three or four times I mixed 
the overdose, and lay down to take it and 
die; and I had a letter that I kept ready 
for you when everything was over. Then 
I would see that little quiver of your 
chin—” 

“Where is that letter, Dear?” I asked. 

“TI gave it to the doctor,” he said. “He 
did n’t want me to have it about. I asked 
him to burn it. If it had n’t been for Ha- 
zelton, Marna— Say, Marna, have you 
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any idea what that fellow has done for 
me?” 

He checked the horse, and we turned 
toward home. Dana drove rapidly and in 
silence. When we came in sight of the 
hospital we met the doctor, driving too. 
He had the paralytic patient in the buggy, 
and no speech or language could tell the 
transfiguration of the poor thing’s face. 
But Robert looked worn. 

“Marna,” said Dana, abruptly, “I won- 
der you never fell in love with him. I 
should n’t have blamed you.” 

I slid my hand into my husband’s, and 
his closed upon my wrist. 


May the twenty-second. 
Ir is a week to-night since it happened, and 
I am writing (as I do) because nothing 
-else will rest me. 

Dana went to bed as usual, and no one 
thought of any trouble or any danger. He 
had been so much better, and Eliot has 
not been required to stay for quite a while. 
Dana and I have fought it out alone—I 
giving the diminished dose, by the doctor’s 
orders. It had grown quite small. About 
two weeks ago my poor boy asked Robert’s 
permission to handle the dose himself. 
“Don't you think I am fit to be trusted 
now?” he asked abruptly. So Robert 
trusted him. And everything went well, 
for the quantity was carefully prescribed 
and watched ; and it lessened regularly and 
rapidly day by day. The doctor says that 
he has never seen any person show the 
pluck and determination that Dana has 
shown in ridding himself of his affliction. 

“It is a manly record,” Robert said. 
“Mr. Herwin has won my unqualified 
respect.” 

I had begun to feel very proud of Dana. 

On this evening that I refer to (it was 
Sunday evening) Dana had been playing 
a little, and he tried to sing the “ Bedouin 
Love-Song”’; but he could not do it, for 
it seemed to move him too much, and emo- 
tion saps his strength. He began: 


From the Desert I come to thee— 


but stopped abruptly and left the room. 
He called me presently, saying that he 
thought he would go to bed; and I went 
up to help him in the little ways he likes, 
and kissed him good night, and went to 
Marion, for she cried for me. Then I 


locked the front door, and Job came up 
with me, and trotted into Dana’s room at 
once. Job has slept on his master’s bed 
every night since Dana came home. Dana 
was sleeping quietly, so I went to bed, the 
doors being open between our rooms, and 
the compass-candle burning on Dana’s 
table. 

Once or twice in the night I crept in to 
make sure that all was well, and once he 
kissed me and said I was a dear, sweet girl ; 
but I slept betweenwhiles, feeling quite at 
ease about him, and I was asleep when 
Job came into my room. I think the dog 
had tried to wake me without at first suc- 
ceeding, for he was pulling hard at my 
hand with his thin old paws when I be- 
came aware of him. I understood at once, 
and I-sprang. Job never cries “ Wolf!” 
and he is wiser than most people. 

“Is Master sick, Job?” I cried; but I 
ran. 

I found the compass-candle burning 
brightly ; and when it showed me Dana’s 
face, I gave such a cry that Ellen rushed 
from the nursery, and the house was 
aroused in a moment. I managed to ar- 
ticulate, “The telephone! The doctor!” 
while I lifted my dear boy to the air and 
did what I could for him. This was little 
enough, for he could take no stimulants, 
and he seemed to me to be dying in my 
arms. I had nothing to offer him but love 
and air—the two elements on which human 
life depends. Some one had flung up the 
window, and I held him to my heart and 
whispered to him: 

“Live, Dana, live! I love you, Dana. 
Oh, try to live!” 

I was babbling in this way, like a bride, 
when I looked up and saw the doctor’s 
startled face. It was now half-past two 
o’clock, the fatal hour “ between the night 
and dawning” when mortal strength is at 
its lowest, the dead-line of imperiled life. 

From then till seven o’clock we fought 
for Dana—science and love, the doctor 
and I. To my fading hour I shall see 
Robert as he looked that night. Beyond 
a few curt professional orders, he did not 
speak. His jaws shut like steel locks. His 
gentle eyes grew terrible, and challenged 
death. Again and again my dear boy sank 
away from us, and once the pulse stopped 
altogether; but the doctor called my hus- 
band’s spirit back. 

I could feel that a flicker of the judg- 
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ment, a blur upon the heart, any error or 
failure in the man, would have cost every- 
thing. Dana’s life lay in Robert’s hands 
as_utterly as if it had been a little jewel 
put there for safe-keeping, and blown 
through sheltering fingers by a whirlwind. 


AFTERWARD, when it was over, I lifted my 
eyes to the doctor’s face. Dana’s had been 
no whiter in all those hours. 

“TI suppose it was an overdose?” I 
breathed. “He took too much?” 

“There was no dose at all,” said Robert. 
“Mr. Hervgin has taken no morphine for 
twenty-four hours.” 

He held up the vial with the thick white 
liquid and showed me the ebb-line. 

“I could not understand why you re- 
peated the dose,” I whispered. “It tern- 
fied me to see you do it.” 

The doctor made no comment then, 
except to say that he would send Eliot 
over at once. But the next day Robert 
talked with me a little about what had 
happened. He told me that a man who 
could do what Dana had done had in him 
that which physicians call the vital essence ; 
Dana had shown that he possessed the 
moral basis for physical renewal. “I am 
now ready to tell you that your husband 
is capable of cure,” the doctor said. “He 
will recover, by God’s grace.” 

“And yours,” I tried to say. But the 
words refused me. They seemed like beg- 
gars in a palace. 

June the sixteenth. 

‘MINNIE CuRTIS came over to-day. She 
brought Dana’s violin; for it seems she 
has kept it all this while. Dana thanked 
her indifferently. She asked him to play a 
duet, but he said he did not feel well 
enough, and added that he was out of 
practice. She took up the “ Bedouin Love- 
Song,” and drummed the prelude. Dana 
looked annoyed and left the room. When 
Minnie started to go, it was dusk, and I 
asked Dana if he did not feel like walking 
home with her. 

“ Certainly,” he said. “ Put your hat on, 
Marna.” 

So Dana and Job and I escorted Minnie 
home. On the way back I asked him: 

“Did she write to you while you were in 
Uruguay ?” 

“Oh, bother Minnie Curtis!” cried my 
husband, 

When we had got home, we sat down in 
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the tree-house for a while, and the scent 
of the June lilies was so strong that it made 
Dana faint; but the breath of the climbing 
roses was so delicate and so joyous that | 
could have wept with comfort. 

“ Duets are well enough in their places,” 
said Dana, comfortably; “but when it 
comes to real life, and—trouble,—there ’s 
nothing for a man like an unselfish wife. 

. Marna, you ’re a lovely girl!” 

We sat in the tree-house with clasped 
hands. Something dearer than betrothal, 
finer than our bridal, drew us together. 
Dana’s worn face held an expression which 
touched me indescribably. But the faint- 
ness increased upon him, and I had to get 
him into the house. The sad thing about 
Dana’s convalescent strength is that it de- 
serts him so abruptly, at unexpected mo- 
ments and for unthought-of causes. Yet 
he is gaining sturdily. I am very happy. 

Robert thinks I am overdoing—but I am 
quite happy; Dana begins to show more 
interest in Marion than he did. At first it 
was only of me that he seemed to think. 
He sits in the air and sun for hours, with 
Marionand J oblaughing and barking about 
him. Lately he has begun to read ; I often 
find him with his law-books. Mr. J. Harold 
Mellenway has been out to see him. Next 
week Dana is to be allowed to go to town 
alone ; the doctor has given this permission. 
All that varnished look has gone from 
Dana’s eyes; they do not regain their old 
insouciance, and the bright insolence is 
beaten out of my poor boy’s beauty; but I 
am watching for the debonair in him that 
I loved so. Will it never revisit him? 
or me? 

“You expect the miracles,” said Robert 
once, when I spoke of this. 

“ Because you work them,” I replied. 

Robert’s eyes filled; they do not often. 
He said: 

“The miracle may be in a man’s own 
heart.” 

“Or in a woman’s,” I answered him. 
Yet afterward I was not quite sure that 
I understood the purport of his words; 
nor, perhaps, of my own. But I had the 
consciousness, so frequent with me, that 
Robert understood everything, and that 
it did not matter whether I did or not. 


Wednesday evening. 
So it was not Dana, and it was not AZan. 
I am spared that great dilemma. And all 
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the scenery has changed joyously ; and the 
house, though serried of women, seems to 
cry out upon me no more, but only to lift 
to me gently murmuring eyes. There is a 
soft, pleased look in the eyes of contented 
women, not unlike that in the eyes of kindly 
treated animals. I wonder if I have it 
myself; “for my race is of the Asra.” 

Are womanhood and manhood set at 
civil war? Then so are soul and body. 
There is a sketch of William Blake’s. 
Death the Divider has divorced this ele- 
mental marriage, sundered the bliss of the 
spirit and the flesh. It is the Resurrection 
Day. Out of the grave clambers the body 

a man in the glory of his youth and 
vigor. Down from the ether sweeps the 
soul—a woman fair and swift and tender. 
Anything finer than the rapture on whose 
wings these twain rush together I never 
saw expressed by art of pencil or of pen. 
It is one of the embraces that imagination 
dares, but on whose mystery and ecstasy 
hope does not intrude. 


The Dowe Cottage, 
August the twelfth. 
WE have been here ten days, and are to 
stay the month out, by the doctor’s orders. 
We both needed it, he said. Dana has 
gained blessedly since we came, and is 
now thought to be quite in condition to 
go back to his law-office in the fall. Mr. 
Mellenway, who is a neighbor this summer, 
comes over from his place now and then 
to see Dana, and they talk about it. It is 
inexpressibly touching to see how happy 
my poor boy is in the prospect of doing a 
man’s work again. In fact, we are so 
light-hearted that I do not feel as if it 
could last. One never again quite trusts 
human happiness, I find, after one has ex- 

perienced great misery. 

We are ail children playing on the sea- 
shore together— Marion and Job and Ellen 
and Luella; but I think Dana and I are 
the biggest children of all. We spend 
hours of every day upon the sand, not 
reading, not talking, leaning on that si- 
lence which is more than reverie but less 
than thought. Mercibel came out and took 
Sunday with us. She said: 

“ Joy has her elect as well as sorrow.” 

Mercibel has her vacation just now, and 
she and her children are in our house at 
home for the month that we are here. It 
is a delight to see the happiness this gives. 
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The doctor comes out once a week. We 
miss the doctor—sometimes Dana more 
than I, sometimes I more than Dana; we 
strike a fair average, I think. He is ex- 
pected next Saturday. 


August the seventeenth. 

YESTERDAY I had a shock and fright. It 
came to be dark, and I could not find 
Dana anywhere. He had seemed very 
quiet and well all day, and we had been 
together a good deal; but fearing to sate 
him with tenderness,—for the happiest 
wife should reserve herself, am begin- 
ning to believe,—I went up to put Marion 
to bed, and lingered, leaving her father 
alone on the piazza. He was watching for 
Robert, who was delayed, and had tele- 
graphed us not to expect him until we 
should see him. 

When I got down-stairs Dana was gone, 
and Job. It was then quite black, for the 
clouds were piling for a shower, and the 
sea was thundering. I ran down to the 
rocks and the little beach. The surf was 
throwing up its hands, and seemed to me 
—for I was excited and startled—to wring 
them. A flash of lightning revealed the 
fretted outlines of the weir and the fisher- 
men’s dories. In one of these I saw the 
figure of a man. He was rowing, and the 
boat was turning out. Clinging to the stern 
seat sat a little patient, watchful dog. I 
threw the whole force of my soul and body 
into my voice, and my “Dana/” might 
have called a spirit from the grave, I 
thought. But he did not hear me, being 
absorbed in God knows what abyss. 

“Job, Job!” I cried. “Oh, Jod/ Tell 
Master!” 

Job’s bark came instantly to me—ex- 
cited and anxious, the high bark of aroused 
canine responsibility. There was lightning 
again, and I saw that the little dog had 
crawled over in the rocking boat and put 
his paws about his master’s neck. But now 
it was thundering, and no voice could 
carry, either mine or Job’s. While I stood 
distressed and uncertain in the dark, for it 
did not lighten any more, and the shower 
babbled away foolishly, suddenly the keel 
grated under my very feet. Job sprang 
into the surf, and dashed himself, drenched 
and ecstatic, upon me. Dana slowly tied 
the painter to the hauling-line, and drew 
the dory out, hand over hand. 

“Frightened, Marna?” he said. 
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I went down quietly, and helped him 
haul the dory off. I did not speak. 

“T ’m all right,” he muttered. “I was 
only—hard put to it; that ’s all.” 

We pulled on the hauling-line together 
till the dory was out, and then we came up 
the rocks, silently. Dana did not take my 
outstretched hand, and I perceived that his 
plight was too sore for sympathy. A wife 
has learned half the lesson of life, I think, 
if she has learned when (and when not) to 
leave a man to fight his direst battles with- 
out her. 

Half-way up to the house we met the doc- 
tor. Dana uttered a piteous exclamation : 

“Hazelton! I thought you were n’t 
coming! I swore I would n’t send for 
you,” he added. 

“T did my best,” sighed Robert. “I 
have some pretty sick people at home.” 

He fell into step with his patient. I slid 
away, and left the two men alone. The 
doctor remained with Dana all the night. 

In the morning Robert and I found a 
few moments apart. 

“Ts it always going to be like this?” I 
asked at once. 

“ Possibly.” 


“Has he got to fight so—to the end?” 


“ Probably —at times.” 

“Was he in danger ?”’ 

“Ya.” 

“Yet you count upon a sound re- 
covery ?” 

“I count upon recovery because he 
fights.” 

“Tt is so hard for him!” I said. 
so splendid in him!” 

“TI respect your husband, Marna,” — 
Robert drew a hard, slow breath,—“ as 
much as any patient I ever had in my life, 
and I want you to know it. Doctors don't 
always, you know—they see so much moral 
weakness; it wears on them. I wish you 
to understand that, from my point of view, 
you have reason to be very proud of Mr. 
Herwin.” 

“Robert,” I demanded, “tell me the 
utter truth. How long can he fight like 
this? It seems to me as if his body weak- 
ened while his soul strengthens. I must 
know what is before me. Will my hus- 
band live—for many years?” 

“By God’s grace,” said Robert, using 
the sc'emn words that he had used before. 

“Yo. do not tell me all you think!” I 
cried. 


“And 
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“Be Love incarnate to him, Marna,” 
evaded Robert, gently. “Give him all its 
price. Alla man’s chance lies in the heart of 
his wife. And yours,” he added, “yours—" 
The doctor did not finish his sentence, 
and we talked no more; for Dana, with 
the havoc on his happy face, came up and 
joined us. 

September the nineteenth. 

To-MORROW is our wedding-day, and I 
have a surprise for Dana. My poor boy 
has never spoken to me of his missing mar- 
riage-ring; nor I of it to him. But I can 
see him sometimes looking wistfully at his 
bare left hand; and last night he kissed 
my rings, both of them, the ruby and the 
gold, in a way that went to my heart; but 
he said nothing at all. Dana has grown so 
kind, so gentle, that it frightens me. That 
terrible irritability of his is melting away 
from him. Sometimes I wish I could see 
more of it, and there are moments when I 
think if he were a little cruel, as he used to 
be, I should feel happier about him. When 
he swears, or is downright cross, my spirits 
are quite good. It is not natural for Dana 
to be patient, and it troubles me to see him 
unnaturally considerate. Character has its 
price as well as love; and it seems to me 
as if he paid the cost of his in the treasury 
of his life. 

I have got a wedding-ring for Dana. 


September the twenty-first. 


How natural is joy, my heart! 
How easy after sorrow! 


We hada dear day. It was bride’s weather 
without and within. Dana got up very 
early, for he was restless and sleepless, and 
began to decorate the cottage with pearl- 
white roses and ferns—the fine ones, no 
large fronds. 

“You shall be a bride again, Marna,” 
he said. “I have no other present for you, 
Dear. I looked at a lot of—little things; 
but nothing suited me.” 

We were smothered in flowers. Every- 
body sent something —the Grays, the Mel- 
lenways, Mercibel, and a few old friends 
in town who knew; the neighbors, the ser- 
vants, Minnie Curtis and the old doctor, 
the staff from the hospital, and two or 
three of the patients. The paralytic pro- 
duced hydrangeas and a Bible text. But 
the old lady distinguished by fits offered a 
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wreath of immortelles (as if we had been 
a funeral), and wrote upon her card: “I 
have n’t had one for six weeks.” 

Marion was quite well (having had one 
of her throats the day before). I put her 
in the old May-flower muslin that I have 
made over for her, and Job wore a white 
necktie. Marion had varnished the doll’s 
house for the occasion, and the effect was 
heightened by the fact that she had per- 
formed this work of art with the muci- 
lage-brush, which she had dipped into the 
ink-bottle in the process. Dombey was 
induced to ride to the festivities in an auto- 
mobile ; but Dombey’s second wife followed 
at a deferential distance, dragging a baby- 
carriage with twins. Poor Banny Doodle 
was conspicuously absent, having at last 
met a final fate in the clothes-wringer. She 
is temporarily interred at the foot of the 
tree-house. Invitations to a ceremonious 
funeral are to be out, it is understood, next 
week. Marion develops a quaint quality, 
and something like imagination ; she begins 
to be old enough to interest her father. He 
does not like too new a baby; when she 
was born, he asked if she were Maltese. 


THE doctor did not come over yesterday 
at all; nor did he send us any flowers or 
message with the others. I could not deny 
to myself that I should have felt happier 
through the day if he had. It is a strange 
matter that love, which exiles friendship at 
the first, may recall it at the last—yes, and 
love the truer and be the gladder for it. 
At least, that is the road of my experience. 
I wonder if it is a forest path, unbeaten 
though not untrodden? I think of that 
old question that I used to ask myself 
about Man and Dana. To me beyond the 
lot of women has been given faith in a fair 
and noble friendship. Isit Man? Or is it 
Robert ? 

Just as the sun sank, James came over 
with something under his arm, and the 
doctor's love. Dana untied the package 
excitedly,—he was as happy about every- 
thing as if he had been a boy at a birthday 
party,—and we thought it was a picture. 
But it was not a picture; it was a prayer. 
There was a deep frame of bright gold, 
and a panel of dulled gold, and the letters 
flickered from it like little flames of crim- 
son and of white. The words were eight, 
and they prayed the Prayer of Tobit in the 
Apocrypha : 





MERCIFULLY ORDAIN 
THAT WE MAY BECOME AGED 
TOGETHER 











Dana’s eyes filled. Neither of us spoke. 
We took the prayer up-stairs and hung it 
in my husband’s room. 


“ What follows is to the Music Varadi and 
the Mode Rupaka.” So it ran in the Indian 
Song of Songs, when Radha, forgiving 
Krishna, took him to her heart, and they 
were married. 

What follows is in the mode solitary and 
to the music of love and of repentance. For 
I have now come to a page in my record 
which my husband will not see, and through 
it I draw the dele-sign of my separate soul. 
The happiest marriage may have these era- 
sures in shared experience, and perhaps 
finish the great completed sentence of life 
not the less comfortably for that. I do not 
deceive myself. I do not suppose that 
Dana and I have had the happiest mar- 
riage. But the end is not yet. And if we 
have saved our sacred opportunity — where 
may it lead us? The salvation of an im- 
periled peace has I do not know what of 
exquisite privilege. We seem to be all the 
while expecting the unknown, the untried, 
as we did when we were betrothed, as we 
did when newly wedded. Still, we have the 
elusive to overtake; even yet the eidolon 
flies before us. There is an Indian summer 
of married life. In that deep and purple 
atmosphere, sun-smitten, warmed to the 
heart, will April seem a pale affair? I 
cannot tell. There is burning haze on all 
the hills. My eyes are dim. I can see but 
a very little way. 


Now one thought has troubled me for 
this many a week ; and on my wedding-day 
it took definite thorn-shape and hid in my 
bride-roses. 

As it grew to be dusk a question which 
I have often considered presented itself to 
me in such a way that I could parry it no 
longer, and I decided suddenly, and for 
myself, that I would write to my husband 
the note which I append. I decided this 
without consulting the doctor—and risking 
something of the effect on Dana of what 
I meant to do; but it is as true that there 
are times when no risks can come between 
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the souls of wife and husband as it is that 
there can be no third estate in marriage. 
So I wrote the note, and slipped it into his 
hand, and evaded him, and left him to 
read it. 


“ Our Wedding-day ,; twilight. 

“Dana MY DaRLInG: Before we were 
married and since—and while you were 
away—lI have kept a secret from you. I 
cannot be happy to keep it any longer. 
All this while, Dana, I have written some- 
thing that you have neverseen. Itisrather 
long, and it will pain you sometimes; and 
it will tell you—perhaps it will tell you 
what you do not know; perhaps not: I 
cannot say. You may feel that you have 
something to forgive me; for I, too, have 
had my holy war; and if I have come out 
of it unwounded, that is owing not so much 
to any superior quality in me as it is to the 
loyalty and high nature of one who has 
fought for us both and saved us—you from 
ruin and death, and me from misery or 
from mistake. 

“T have a wedding-present for you, 
Dear—a little one; but before I give it to 
you I feel that I must show you all my 
heart, for I must be honest with you to my 
uttermost —you know you used to say that 
was my weakness. This writing that I 
speak of holds me. I keep back no part 
of the price. Will you take it?—the Book 
of the Heart of the Wife? 

“Tt is like your ruby on my finger, blaz- 
ing deep to the core, if you look at it in 
the right light (and all the crimson fires are 
yours, my Dear); but if you were to look 
at it in the wrong way—I dare not think 
of it! I will not! 

“Give me no time to think, Dana, lest 
my courage fail me; but answer me at 
once. 

“Your trembling 
“ Marna, Wife.” 


Now when Dana had read this note, 
such a startled spark flickered in his tired, 
happy eyes that I was terrified, lest what 
I had done was a mistake and would harm 
him ; and I should, I think, have repented 
and compromised, and withheld the Book 
of the Heart from my husband after all, 
or until another day. But he strode into 
my room where I sat quaking, and imperi- 
ously commanded me, and I found myself 
but a reed before the wind of his aroused 


will, as I used to be when we first loved 
each other. 

“T must have the book,” he said. “ Don’t 
be afraid. Give it to me.” So I gave him 
the book—saving only this which I am 
writing now, and that one page where it 
was written in the Dowe Cottage that the 
doctor evaded one of my questions about 
Dana if the battle with his affliction con- 
tinued so sore and so exhausting. 

I gave him the book, and he went away 
into his own room, and locked his door, 
and read. I went into my room and got 
out of my wedding-dress and into my ruby 
gown,—the dear old faded thing!—and 
threw up the window, lest I suffocate with 
the beating of my heart; and I took down 
my hair and braided it for the night, and 
lay down on my bed and said to myself: 

“T have committed the worst mistake of 
my life. In my obstinate impulse to be 
honest —just to set my own soul at ease — 
I have run the risk of estranging Dana 
forever. And this foolish manuscript may 
make him ill. It might even be very dan- 
gerous for him. . . . What have I done!”’ 

Two whirling hours spun between us, 
and he made no sign. All the rooms were 
still. The child was asleep; the servants 
were gone out. Dana and I were alone in 
the house. The air seemed to have ab- 
sorbed the scent of the souls of all the 
bridal flowers—hundreds of them—in our 
rooms and in the silent spaces of the house 
down-stairs. Job was wandering about the 
house, neglected and forlorn. He crept in 
on tiptoe, as if he knew that he ought not 
to intrude. When he found me alone, he 
sprang and kissed me rapturously, and put 
his poor old paws about my neck, and I 
said aloud : 

“You ’ve stood by me through it all, 
Job!” 

That trifling, commonplace thing, and 
the sound of my own voice, somehow 
steadied me. I got up and took Job into 
the nursery, and put him to bed in his 
basket by Marion’s crib, and kissed them 
both, the child and the dog, and came 
back into my own room. 

When I had done so, I found that Dana 
was there. He had brought the compass- 
candle and set it down upon the table; 
beside the candle lay the Book of the 
Heart, a mass of crushed and crumpled 
manuscript, scattered anyhow. Dana was 
very pale. His face was, in fact, so rigid 
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and unsmiling that I shrank from him, and 
slipped back into a dark corner of the hall. 
I do not think he saw me, for he strode by 
with ringing feet, and down the stairs, and 
out of the front door. 

I came to my senses at that, and ran 
down after him, calling: “Dana! Dana 
dear /”’ But he did not hear me, or he did 
not answer, and melted into the darkness 
while I spoke. Such a consciousness of 
what this might mean surged within me 
that I could have shrieked for help; but 
I restrained myself, and only followed him 
quietly, catching up my white cape to cover 
me as I flew by the sofa in the hall. 

He walked rapidly, but I ran, and so I 
came within sight of him half-way between 
the tree-house and the avenue. I did not 
cry out to him, or in any way make my 
presence known, for the power to do so 
had gone out in me, like the bubbling of a 
drowning voice under water. When I saw 
that he had his face set toward the hospital 
I followed no farther, but crushed myself 
into the spirzea-bushes where it was darkest, 
and so stood, shaking. Dana went on to 
the hospital, and up the steps, and in. 
After a little hesitation, I ran back to the 
house, and to the telephone. Mercibel 
answered the call-bell. 

“Ts he with the doctor?” I panted. 

pe Ce Ne 

“Manage to get a message. ‘Tell the 
doctor not to lose sight of him, for God’s 
sake!” 

“ Don’t disturb yourself,” said Mercibel ; 
“it is quite unnecessary.” 

Dizzy both with my fright and with my 
fear, 1 staggered out into the air again, 
and got as far as the tree-house. There I 
stopped, and sat, quaking and cold. It 
seemed to me as if my own nature stood 
aloof, and looked at me critically, and took 
sides against me, and stripped me com- 
fortless, and I argued with my nature. 

“ Happiness was in your arms,” I said, 
“and you opened them and let it drop; 
that ’s all. Probably there are plenty of 
people just as honest as you are who don’t 
make so much fuss about it. It takes this 
to teach you that reserve may be just as 
right and honorable as expression, and 
Sometimes more necessary. Dana 
will never forgive you, never. He has 
read it all, and gone straight to the doctor 
with it. Probably Robert will never for- 
give you, either. You have lost them both.” 


While I sat there, stabbing myself with 
these poniards, footsteps crackled on the 
gravel walk, and I got out of the tree- 
house and fled before them, wrapping my 
long white cloak about me as I ran, draw- 
ing the girdle of my shabby gown, and 
fastening the lace somehow at the throat, 
for I was not dressed to be seen. In my 
distress and hurry I stumbled on the piazza 
steps, and fell, and I heard a low, disturbed 
exclamation from the doctor; but it was 
my husband who ran and lifted me. As he 
did so, his arm went about me, and I leaned 
upon it, for I could not stand, I trembled so. 

“Don’t be a goose zow, Marna,” said 
Dana ; “ you’ve been magnificent toolong.” 

He tried to laugh in his old, boyish way, 
but he could not do it. His face was very 
white; it had his beautiful look. 

“Heré, Marna,” he said, “is the best 
man I ever knew in my life. I ’ve been 
over to tell him so.” 

Before I knew what my husband meant 
to do, he had fallen on his knees before 
the doctor, and had drawn me with him. 

“ Bless us, old fellow,’ said Dana. “We 
—we need it. There is n’t any saint or 
minister I'd ask it of but you. It’s a kind 
of a—second ceremony, don’t you see? 
My wife and I—" 

But Dana choked. I think that Robert’s 
hands trembled for a moment upon our 
bowed heads. I think he said: 

“The Lord bless you, and keep you, 

. and give you peace.” 

But when I raised my raining eyes, my 
husband and I were alone upon the dark 
piazza. Dana led me into the house, and 
shut the door, and locked it; then drew 
me up the stairs, and into our own rooms; 
and when the doors of these were shut, he 
held out both his arms; so I ran to them, 
and they closed about me. 

“You ’re a lovely girl!”’ said Dana. “I 
never half deserved you, Marna. 

I never shall. Have I been too sure you 
would forgive me, Dear? . . . Say, Marna, 
after all that—are you sure you want me ?” 

Then I took out the ring that I had 
worn all day on a chain against my heart, 
till I could gather my courage to show it 
to Dana—the wedding-ring, all warm as it 
was. I put it to my lips before I put it on 
his finger. Then I laid my cheek upon his 
hand. But when I raised my face, I heard 
him say, as he had said it in my dream: 
“ This is the kiss that lives.” 
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WE sat on in the dim room; it was rose- 
scented and still. Dana got into the easy- 
chair, and took me in his lap. 

“TI am too heavy,” I said. “You are 
too tired to hold me, Dear.” 

But Dana laughed. 

“Why, you ’ve got on that dear old 
gown!” he said. He took a piece of the 
faded velvet and lifted it slowly to his lips. 


September the twenty-second. 

Dana has been worse for all the excite- 
ment, as I feared. He kept up joyously 
until yesterday afternoon, when he suffered 
one of his sudden reactions, and we sent 
for the doctor quickly. He was not in, so 
I had to do the best I could for my dear 
boy alone. As it happened, I made out 
pretty well, and he did not sink, as he used 
to do, but only grew faint, and then 
stronger, and faint again. But in the end 
he rallied grandly; I have not felt so en- 
couraged about Dana at any time. 

When I was reading a novel to him 
afterward, to divert him from his suffering, 
suddenly he interrupted me: 

“Put it down, Marna. It seems dull 
after the Book of the Heart. Real things 
are the only interesting ones, are n’t they ? 
That was n’t much of a fellow, that hero. 
Say, Marna, there ’s one thing I want you 
to understand. You don’t know men, and 
I do. I tell you, Hazelton is no common 
sort. He is like a fellow seen in a mist, 
taller than the rest of us. Yet when you 
come up to him he is just as real—a man 
all the same. God bless him, anyhow!” 

When it came to be evening, Dana asked 
for the doctor. 

“T have n’t seen him for two days!” he 
complained. 

The telephone was out of order, and 
Ellen was putting Marion to bed, so I 
caught up my white cape and slipped out 
and over to call Robert myself. 


I ran up the steps of my father’s old | 


home, and into the office of the hospital. 
No one was there, and I sat down in Rob- 
ert’s chair to wait for him. His desk was 
brightly lighted, and an open book lay upon 
it—not a medical book, plainly. I picked 
it up (I felt sure he would not mind) and 
glanced at it. It was in French. I trans- 
late from memory, and negligently enough, 
for I read too quickly to recall the French: 


THE 


“Yet I love her.” 

“But she does not love you.” 

“Yet I adore her.” 

“But she will never come to meet you be- 
neath the tree.” 

“Yet 1am waiting for her.” ... 


My eyes ran down the page and stayed 
at this, against which Robert’s pencil had 
slid and paused : 


“But with what do you appease your hun- 
ger? ” 

“I know not,” said the youth. “It may be 
that I have now and then gathered mulberries 
Srom the nearest hedge.” 

“And withwhatdo you quench your thirst?” 

“ That, too, I know not,” replied the youth. 
“ Perchance 7 have sometimes stooped over the 
brook which flows hard by.” 


As I sat with the book on my lap, Rob- 
ert came in. At first I did not speak; I 
could not. For I felt that the Book of his 
Heart lay open before me, and he felt that 
I felt it, and there was nothing to be said. 

“My husband sent me—”’ I faltered. 

“T will go at once,” replied the doctor, 
quietly. He put on his hat, and drew my 
falling cape over my shoulders, and we 
started out. 

He asked me one or two professional 
questions naturally enough, and I answered 
them in the same way. We crossed the 
hospital grounds and the lawn, and came 
up to the tree-house. 

When we reached the tree-house, sud- 
denly the night seemed to quiver, and to 
be smitten through and through with reel- 
ing music; for Dana, with the restlessness 
of his nature and of his convalescence, had 
come to the piano and begun to sing—the 
dearest, the longest silent of his songs: 


From the Desert I come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with fire. 


I love thee, I love but thee! 
With a love that shall not die! 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book 
unfold! 


“Go to him,” said Robert, in a low 
voice. “I will wait till he has finished 
singing. Then I shall follow you.” 


END 











FOOT-BALL AT CHEBANSE 
(KANKAKEE BALLADs!) 
BY WALLACE BRUCE AMSBARY 
WITH IgLUSTRATIONS BY FRED RICHARDSON 


I 


IS ball-on-foot dey play las’ ve’k 
Vas mighty funny game: 
Dey: might haf called it “ gran’ prize- 
fight” ; 
I t’ink dat ’s better name. 
De match it vas feex op between 
De High School of Chebanse 
An’ Parish School of ol’ Ste. Anne’s 
On nodder side de fence. 


Dey ’s nodding else dat ’s talk about 
For four-five ve’k or more ; 

Dey mak’ display of loafing-cop 
Down at La Place’s store. 

De loafing-cop it is de prize 
For vinners of de game, 

An’ on de side is vacant place 
For to engrave deir name. 


II IV 

Dey charge you fifteen cent admish, An’ den I saw a sight I t’ink 
But I vas got in free; I nevére before saw. 

Dey use my pasture-lan’ for game; Dem ball-on-foot chaps all feex op; 
Von dollare dey pay me. Dey look so vild an’ raw, 

Dey ’s quite a crowd vas com’ along Vit long hair like de monkey muff, 
From de hull country roun’ ; I’m t’ink dey ’re fit for kill— 

De boggay, horse, an’ vagon heetch Before dey gat t’roo von meex-op 
‘Mos’ ovére de hull tonw. I’m sure, by gosh! dey vill. 


1 See ‘*De Cirque at Ol’ Ste. Anne,” in THE CENTURY for March, 1902, p. 708, and ‘* De 
Captaine of de ‘ Marguerite,’”’ in May, p. 69, and ‘Open Letters” in the present number. 
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FOOT-BALL 


Vv 


Dere ’s von gargon had muzzle on, 
Lak dey put on mad dog. 

I say, “ Captaine, vat for dat ees?” 
He say: “ He bite like hog. 

Ven in de middle of de game 
He ’s got ver’ mooch excite, 

He ’s need dose crow-bars on in front 

To keep avay dat bite.” 









“ T’ree sixty-ate, two five fourteen! 
An’ den back t’roo hees legs 
He ’s geeve dat ball an awful push, 

An’ den, lak scrambled eggs, 
Dem garcon gat togedder quick. 
It vas a mos’ surprise ; 
You can’t tell vat dey vas look like 
If you had ’t’ousan’ eyes. 
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VI 






Den dey got soon to beezneese down. 
De Rouge dey all von side ; 

De Bleu dey line on front of dem, 
Vaiting for vord from guide. 1 

He say, “ All hright,” an’ den de Rouge 
Gargon dat stan’ ahead } 

He ben’ down lak he play leap-frog 
Ovére de ball, an’ said: 
















Vill 


Dey push an’ squeeze, an’ den dey mak’ i. 
Vat I call tug of var, ft 
An’ pretty soon dere ’s von gargon i 
He don’ know vere he are. it 
“He’s put to sleep,” dey’s some von say — 
He ’s tired, I suppose ; 

I t’ink it ’s funny tam for nap { 
Ven you gat bloody nose. 


IX 


De Rouge dey gain t’ree, four, five point, 
Dey mak’ von gran’ “tooch-op.” | 
Dis put de coleur Bleu on fire ; 
Dey t’ink of loafing-cop. 
Dey start de game vonce more again, | 
In almos’ de same vay ; 
De bleachére shout, an’ yell it loud if 
To “push on an’ mak’ hay.” tf 
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I bate dat valk dat Teddy took 
Ven he run San Juan hill 

Vas nevére haf so hard to clim’ 
As dis here foot-ball mill. 

Oh, my! Oh, my! De blood dey spill, 
’Mos’ two full bucketsful, 

It look more lak beeg slaughter-pen 
Vere Spaniard fight de bull. 


‘ | : 


X11 

De Rouge he ’s mak’ it von gran’ rush; 
Dat bull he ’s mak’ von, too; 

He’s jomp de fence, an’ den commence 
For meex-op in dat stew. 

In jus’ about two minute more 
He haf de field alone; 

He haf de hull place by heemself, 
He fin’ it ’s all his own. 


KI 


For us now soon, dough ve don’ know, 
Dere ’s incident in store, 

But ve too interes’ in game 
To tink of nodding more. 

Dere ’s bull on Théabault’s pasture - 
He ’s vink de odder eye; 

Hees ears dey vas stan’ dem op straight, 
Hees head ‘he hol’ it high. 


Ve’s scatter, quick, lak many flea, 
Mak’ prompt for de timéére ; 
Ve all gat out of dere right soon, 

Ve vas so awful scare. 
It ’s den de game it vas call off 
(Dat ’s mean it vas bus’ op), 
An’ all decide de Durham bull 
Vas vin dat loafing-cop. 
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I 
MILLY 


“TT is the emptiness, the loneliness, the 
lack of response and understanding,” 
said Milly. “It is as if I looked always at 
a face that never smiled at me or spoke to 
me. Sucha mistake as I have made, or as 
others have made for me, is irretrievable. 
An unhappy marriage makes ruins all about 
one; one must dwell in the midst of ruins 
thenceforth; one can’t go away and leave 
them behind one, as one can other calam- 
ities in life.” 

Milly Quentyn and Mrs. Drent were 
alone this afternoon in the big country 
house where they had come really to know 
each other, and Milly, acting hostess for 
her absent cousin, had poured out Mrs. 
Drent’s tea and then her own, leaving it 
untouched, however, while she spoke, her 
hands falling, clasped together, in her lap, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy. The contem- 
plation of ruins for the last five years had 
made these eyes steady holders of a pen- 
sive resignation; they showed no tearful 
repinings, no fretful restlessness. ‘They 
were clear eyes, large and luminous, and 
in looking at them, and at the wan, lovely 
little face where they bloomed like melan- 
choly flowers, Mrs. Drent’s face, on the 
other side of the tea-table, grew yet more 
somber and more intent in its brooding 
sympathy. 

“Why did you,” she began—“ why did 
you—love him?” This was a more pene- 
trating question than to ask Mrs. Quentyn 
why she had married him. 

The extreme lowness of Mrs. Drent’s 
voice muffled, as it were, its essential harsh- 
ness; one felt in it the effort to be soft, as 
in her one felt an effort, always, to quell 
some latent fierceness, an eager, almost 
savage energy. She was thirty years old— 


six years older than Milly Quentyn. Her 
skin was swarthy; her eyes, under broad, 
tragically bent eyebrows, were impenetrably 
black. Her features, had they not been so 
small, so finely finished, would have seemed 
too emphatic ; as it was, they were signifi- 
cant at once of a race-horse nervousness 
and of something inflexible in the midst 
of an expression all flexibility. Her hands 
were curiously slight and small, and as she 
now, in looking at her companion and in 
asking her question, locked them together 
with a force that made them tremble, they 
showed the same mingling of an excessive 
strength informing an excessive fragility. 

Mrs. Quentyn’s gaze drifted to her, and 
rested upon her in silence. Presently she 
smiled. 

“ How kind you are to care so much, to 
care at all!” 

“T do care.” 

“Are you—will you be—my friend— 
always ?”’ asked Milly, leaning toward her 
a little, and the smile seemed to flutter to 
the other woman like an appealing and 
grateful kiss. 

“TI am your friend ; I will be your friend 
—always,”’ Mrs. Drent replied in an even 
lower tone than before. 

The tears just came softly into Milly’s 
eyes, while they looked at each other, she 
gently, Mrs. Drent still somberly. Then, 
leaning back again with a sigh, Milly said: 

“Why I loved him? I did n't love him. 
Is n’t that the almost invariable answer ? 
I was nineteen. I was in love with my own 
ideal of love, which amounts to saying, 
probably, that I was in love with myself; 
ready to love anybody ‘who echoed that 
love nicely. You know, you must know, 
the silly, pathetic, sentimental, and selfish 
mixture oneisat nineteen ; andmamma said 
that he was that ideal, and I believed her 
and him. Poor Dick! He was in love, I 
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think, really, and not a bit with himself; 
but not very articulate, even then. You 
know mamma. She has married us all off 
very well, they say—you know how they 
say it. She is as careless of the single life 
in her ruthless eagerness for the comfortable 
ensconcing of the family type as nature 
itself. In this case an apparently very cozy 
niche offered itself for me, and she shoved 
me into it. I have grown since then, and 
the niche is hardly a foothold.” 

“ But he still loves you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Milly, with a 
sigh, “if you call it love. He is rather dis- 
mayed by the situation ; only rather; sorry 
that we don’t ‘get on better,’ as he would 
express it; jocosely resigned to my unkind- 
ness and queerness, as he considers it. But 
as for tragedy, suffering, one can’t associ- 
ate such perturbing things with imperturb- 
able Dick. I have n’t to reproach myself 
with having hurt his life seriously, and 
Heaven knows I don’t reproach his simpli- 
city and harmlessness for having broken 
mine. Marriage and a wife were incidents 
—incidents only—to him, and if they have 
failed to be satisfactory incidents, he has 
other far more absorbing interests in his life 
to take his mind off the breakdown of his 
domestic happiness. Indeed, domesticity, 
when he cares to avail himself of it, is al- 
ways there in its superficial forms and cere- 
monies. I can’t pretend to love him, but 
I take care of his money and house, I en- 
tertain his friends, I give him his tea and 
breakfast and a decorous kiss when he 
comes back from shooting animals in some 
savage country. One could hardly call us 
separated, so discreetly do I bridge the 
chasm with all the conventional obser- 
vances. Thank Heaven! the shooting is 
his one great passion, so that he is usually 
wandering happily in distant jungles, and 
notrequiring too many tétes-a-tétes at break- 
fast of me.” 

“ And—why can’t you love him?” 

Milly’s eyes now definitely fixed them- 
selves on her, and they were solemn. 

“My dear—you loved your husband, 
did you not?” 

Mrs. Drent’s husband had died five years 
before. She wore black, exquisite and un- 
obtrusive, always. Exquisitely and unob- 
trusively, she was unconsolable. Her face 
crimsoned painfully, although no tears came 
to her eyes. 

“ Everybody knows you did,” said Milly. 
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“And why? Because he meant everything 
to you: my husband means nothing to 
me. Because you needed him: nothing in 
me needs Dick. Because he interested, 
charmed you: my husband bores me to 
intensest desperation. Because he under- 
stood what there was most individual, 
most real in you,’’—Milly was drawing 
largely upon her imagination in this effec- 
tive picture of Mrs. Drent’s married happi- 
ness, —“ and responded to it. I don’t claim 
at all any remarkable individuality; but 
what I have Dick does n’t understand at 
all, does n’t even see. He is blundering 
about the dullest, most distant parks and 
preserves of a castle; that is as near as he 
ever gets to the castle of my personality. 
And Dick does n’t really care much about 
getting to the castle; it hardly worries him 
that he can’t find it. There might be won- 
derful pictures on its walls, and jewels in 
its cabinets, and music in its chambers ; but 
even if he got to it, were able to enter and 
to see and hear, he would n’t really care 
one bit about them; would say, ‘Awfully 
nice,’ and look for the smoking-room. And 
there,” said Mrs. Quentyn, suddenly lean- 
ing forward, her eyes again filling with swift 
tears, as from a pictorial appreciation of her 
situation its reality smote upon her—“ there 
is the tragedy. For every woman thinks 
that she has pictures and jewels and music, 
and longs—oh, longs!—to show them to 
the one—the one person who will love to 
see and to hear. And when she finds that 
the one can’t see, can’t hear, does n’t even 
know that there is anything to look for, to 
listen for, then the music dies, and the pic- 
tures fade, and the jewels grow dim, and 
at last everything magical vanishes from 
life, and she sees herself, not as an en- 
chanted castle, but as a first-class house in 
Mayfair—with all the modern improve- 
ments; as much a matter of course, as 
much a convenience, as unmysterious and 
as unalluring, as the hot-water pipes, the 
bath-tubs, and the electric lighting. It is 
only as if in a dream—a far, far dream— 
that she remembers the castle, and feels 
sometimes within her the ruins, the empty 
ruins.” 

“ Oh—dearest!” breathed Mrs. Drent. 
It was as if she could not help it, as if, 
shaken from her passionate reserve, she 
must show her very heart. She clasped the 
other woman’s hands. “ Don’t—don’t let 
the magic vanish! Don’t cease to believe 
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in the pictures, the jewels, the music! They 
are there. /see. / hear.” 

“How—sweet of you!” faltered Milly 
Quentyn. 

She was startled, she was touched; she, 
who rarely felt it, felt shyness. She had 
known that this dark, still woman was at- 
tracted to her; responsively, she had felt 
attraction; something in Mrs. Drent had 
made her feel, too, that it would be easy, 
a relief, to talk to her about all one’s mis- 
eries and desolations. But the sudden leap 
of flame found her unprepared. She was 
a little ashamed, as though her own reality 
were somewhat unreal beside Mrs. Drent’s 
intense belief in it. Something pleasant 
there had been to her in the tracing of her 
little tragedy, something sweet in the show- 
ing of that sad castle of her soul, with its 
stilled music, its fading enchantments. But 
Mrs. Drent had seen only the sadness, the 
tragedy. Such response, such understand- 
ing, might well take one’s breath away. 

But in this scene of showing and of 
seeing was the beginning of their long 
friendship. 

It was a charming friendship, to both 
very becoming. Milly Quentyn, for all the 
clouds of her background, was a creature 
of sunshine, though sunshine in a mist; a 
creature of enduring fluctuations. Indeed, 
Christina Drent told her afterward, when 
they analyzed the beginnings, it had been 
her childlike radiance, her smiles, her air 
as of rifts of blue over a rainy landscape 
(for everybody knew that Mrs. Quentyn 
was not happy with her husband) —it was 
these sweet, these doubly pathetic qualities 
that had charmed her. 

“T am not easily charmed,” said Chris- 
tina. “Had there been a languishing hint 
of the femme incomprise about you, any air 
of self-pity, I should never have so longed 
to take care of you—to try to help to make 
you happier. But you were so made for 
happiness ; one saw it ; it appealed to every- 
thing in one.” 

In spite of these defects, had Milly had 
them, she might, perhaps, have so longed. 
For Christina Drent’s likings were as vehe- 
ment, as absorbing, as they were rare, and 
did not permit her much critical acuteness 
once they held her. ; 

The death of her husband had left her 
stricken numb, dumb, it seemed. She could 
hardly speak of him. Yet it was whispered 
that Gilbert Drent had married her for her 
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money, and that it was not only in material 
matters that she had given more than she 
received. He had been, of course, as 
charming to his wife as he was to every- 
body else. Certainly he had never let her 
discover any lack in him, and certainly in 
her there had been, especially at the time 
of their marriage, little to attract his beauty- 
loving nature. She was then an ugly, silent, 
horribly shy little thing. Only since his 
death had a few discriminating people dis- 
covered that her face was as full of charm 
as of force and reticence; discovered that 
she was really clever; and only two years 
before her meeting with Milly did she as- 
tonish the undiscriminating by suddenly 
becoming a very tolerably famous young 
poetess. It was as the poetess that Milly 
had really first known her (though for years 
they had met vaguely), a somber little per- 
sonage, not pretty, but—oh! full of deli- 
cious buts—and most enchantingly well 
dressed—so Milly had summed her up. 
How often she and Christina laughed to- 
gether over the summing! 

In the poetry the dumbness, the numb- 
ness, had found a partial outlet and awak- 
ening. Mrs. Drent’s poems were not great 
things, but they were quite sufficiently 
simple, sincere, strangely original, to make 
her name stand by itself in a dignified little 
niche among the poets of the last decade. 
They were written with no touch of artifice, 
no strain or effort. They were sudden, 
spontaneous, swift. It was as if, in reading 
them, one heard a distant wail in a deso- 
late country —always distant ; as if one saw, 
across a bleak sky, the flight of ‘an un- 
known bird. They were troubling, haunt- 
ing, with here and there a sweetness helpless 
and poignant, more touching, even, than 
the vague wildness of their great regrets 
and longings. 

But it was, indeed, only an echo of her 
regrets and longings that Christina was 
able to put into her poems—all, perhaps, 
that she chose to put; they were never in- 
timate, personal. 

The essence of her was that passionate 
reserve, and, with it, that passionate long- 
ing to devote herself, to expend herself, 
blindly, lavishly, exclusively upon one 
idolized, and inevitably idealized, object. 
She was full of a fervor of faith once the re- 
serve, the shyness, was passed, and her ideal, 
high on a pedestal in its well-built temple, 
was secure thenceforth from overthrow. 
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Such an idol had her husband been. The 
doors of that sanctuary were sealed for- 
‘ever, the sacred emptiness forever empty. 
But beside it arose a second temple, 
scarcely less fair, and in it, lovingly en- 
shrined, stood Milly Quentyn. 

Happily Milly was an ideal worthy of 
idealization, perhaps even of temple- 
building. She was sweet, tender, clinging ; 
in friendship most upright and loyal. She 
loved to be loved, to see her sweetness 
reflected in appreciation, her tenderness 
blossom about her in responsive tender- 
ness. She was not vain, but she loved those 
she cared for to find her exquisite, and to 
show her that they did. Like a faint, frail 
flower unvisited by sunlight, she could 
hardly live without other lives about her, 
fortifying, expanding her own. Her disap- 
pointment in her husband had turned to 
something like a wan disgust. His crude 
appreciations of her, that, in the first girlish 
trust of her married life, she had taken as 
warrant of all the subtle, manifold appre- 
ciations she needed, were now offenses. 
Poor Dick Quentyn blundered deeper and 
deeper into the quagmire of his wife’s dis- 
dain. Christina Drent, when she went to 
spend some months with Milly at the Quen- 
tyns’ country house, was sorry for Dick at 


once. Her heart echoed quickly the faint- 
est note of pain; certainly in his perfectly 
good-humored yet, even now, rather won- 
dering resignation she divined such a note: 
but even her exquisite acuteness was unable 
to do more than hear it as very faint in- 


deed. His was a boyish, unexacting na- 
ture. He asked for no great things, and 
the lack of even small mercies left him 
serene. As he had never thought at all 
about himself, it did not surprise him that 
his wife thought very little of him; he did 
not, because of it, think of himself less 
well or more. Milly’s indifference argued 
in her a difference from most women—fa- 
cilely contented they usually seemed. It 
did not change or harm him, did not make 
him either self-assertive or self-conscious. 
He had soon discovered that the things 
he cared to talk about wearied her—sport, 
the estate, very uncomplex politics, or very 
uncomplex books; and after a little while 
he discovered, further, that for him to try 
to adapt himself to her, to try to talk about 
the things she cared for, exasperated her. 
She listened, indeed, with a bleak patience 
while he admired genially, thinking it the 
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right thing, all the wrong pictures at the 
shows where they went together. She sat 
silent, her eyes aloof, dimly smiling, while 
he tried to win her interest in a very jolly 
book—harmless, watered Dumas, decan- 
tered into very modern bottles. He saw 
that she made an effort to care about the 
big game he shot,—the hall and dining- 
room bristled with these trophies, one 
walked over them everywhere, —she looked 
at pictures of them in books of travel; but 
it was as pictures, as animals, not as sport, 
that they remotely interested her. 

Dick Quentyn, with an unmysterious, 
undifficult wife, could have been a very 
gracefully affectionate husband, — his man- 
ners were as charming as his mind was 
blundering,-——but with this chill young 
nymph any attempts at marital pettings 
and caressings seemed clumsy, grotesque. 
With Milly—he soon saw it—the barrier 
between their minds was inevitably to 
constitute a barrier shutting him from even 
those manifestations of affection: he was 
not at all dull in feeling that; not at all 
dull in his quick and delicate withdrawal 
before her passive distaste; not dull in 
knowing that if he were not to draw back, 
the distaste would become something more 
than negative. 

He had now, cheerfully, it seemed, 
recognized that his marriage was a very 
thorough failure, and, as Milly had said, 
it did not seem, after an unpleasant wrench 
or two when he did show an uncontrollable 
grimace of pain, to make very much differ- 
ence to him. She endured him; she did 
not, indeed, dislike him at all—at a dis- 
tance; and very gaily, and with a certain 
debonair manner of perfect trust, he kept 
at a distance. She led her life; he led his. 
He traveled constantly ; it was very rarely 
that he required her to pour his tea for him. 
And she was very willing that the breach 
between them should not be crudely open 
and avowed. 

Milly poured his tea for a fortnight 
during Christina’s first visit to Chawlton 
House, and, recognizing to the full, as she 
did, her hosts’ deep incongruity, Christina 
could but feel some dismay at the wife’s 
betrayal of her consciousness of it. Chris- 
tina did not care so much about Dick’s 
very problematical discomfort under Milly’s 
cold, sweet endurance of him. He showed 
no discomfort at all ; talked with great good 
spirits to her and to the other guests as- 
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sembled for the fortnight’s shooting, made 
cheerful, obvious jokes, and looked emi- 
nently sane, fresh, strong, and even pic- 
turesque in his out-of-door attire against 
the paneled walls of the dining-room. He 
was large and spare; his small head well 
set; his hair closely cropped, but showing 
a resolute curl ; his short nose expressive of 
pleasant character; his gray eyes as free 
fromall malice and uncharitableness as they 
were from introspection. He was a nut- 
brown sort of person; one could associate 
him only with the most simple, concrete 
aspects of life. And yet the shape of his 
nails and the delightful fitness of his cloth- 
ing, showing quite an esthetic sense of 
selection, bespoke a consciousness of the 
more complex niceties of civilization. 
Christina felt very keenly on the subject 
of nails, and Dick's pleased her. 

What pained her, though, was that Milly, 
in her treatment of him, should be almost 
unbeautiful. It was a streak of hardness, 
of almost cruelty, in her darling that dis- 
tressed her. When Milly did not care about 
a person, every fiber of her face, every tone 
of her voice, expressed her weariness, her 
indifference —worse still, her oppression. 

“Really, dear, you are not ind,” 


Christina protested. 
Milly opened helpless eyes. 
“Tf you were married to him—shackled 
for life—could you be more so?” 
“Kind? Yes. Why not? Surely simple 


humanity. Can’t you treat him as kindly 
as if he were not shackled, too?” 

“You blame me, Christina? You are 
displeased with me?” 

They were very sincere with each other, 
these two; bared their souls to each other 
constantly. The daring frankness of their 
friendship charmed them, and it rested on 
such firm foundations of perfect trust. 

“Yes, I do blame you, dearest Milly; 
and I am displeased with you just because 
you are so dear to me.” Mrs. Drent flushed 
a little as she looked tenderly at her friend. 
“T want to see you always right, exquisitely 
right. You make me uncomfortable when 
you are not. Hehas done you no wrong.” 

“Qh, I know it, I know it! If only he 
had, it would be so much easier! He irri- 
tates me so immensely!” Milly wailed. 
“ That labored chaffing of you this morning 
—how could you have borne it? I can’t 
pretend amusement, and chaff—a constant 
bidding for a cheap amusement—is his 
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only conception of human intercourse. I 
know I am horrid—I know it; but it is the 
long, long accumulations of repressed ex- 
asperation that have made me so—worse 
than exasperations. I remember, during 
the first months of our married life, when 
I was becoming dreadfully frightened, 
catching glimpses on every side of my 
awful mistake—I remember once kissing 
him, saying something, apparently playful, 
but hiding such an appeal for comfort, com- 
prehension, reassurance. Do you know, he 
answered me with a stupid, stupid jest— 
some piece of would-be-gallant folly. It 
was like a dagger! I have never forgiven 
him.” ; 

“Perhaps he was shy,” Mrs. Drent mur- 
mured. 

“Dick shy? No, no; he is not sensitive 
enough for shyness. He is n’t shy at all; 
only immensely —hideously stupid.” 

The breach could not be healed. Chris- 
tina recognized it sadly, recognizing, too, 
that she could hardly wish it healed, Dick 
and Milly being what they were. 

What ground of meeting could there in- 
deed be between them, Dick, a dear, child- 
like materialist, and Milly, compact of 
subtleties, profundities, ideals? And then, 
living in daily, delightful companionship 
with the sweet, dependent creature, she 
came to see that it was well for herself 
that the breach could never be healed. 
Could they have been so near had there 
not been that emptiness to fill? Milly 
meant too much to her; she could not 
have shared her with a husband, even with 
a husband who claimed only the common- 
places of the relationship; and in such a 
case, how horrid to see Milly submissive 
to commonplaces! No; after all, Dick’s 
little loss was her immense gain. 

She passed most of the winter with Milly 
in the country. They read and rode, and 
walked and talked, and carried on ener- 
getic charities in the village. Mrs. Drent 
was full of ardent enthusiasms, and, in 
spite of her physical delicacy, —she had an 
unreliable heart, —she threw herself eagerly 
into organizing and beneficent action of 
all kinds. 

Then Christina asked Milly to come and 
live with her in London, while Dick was 
away,—he was in Japan that winter, —and 
by degrees they both came to think of home 
as the being together. .Christina’s little 
house near Sloane street became a center 
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of charming hospitality; for Milly pos- 
sessed the irradiating, attractive qualities 
that she herself lacked, counted as some- 
thing of a touchstone for the finer, more 
delicate elements in the larger and neces- 
sarily undiscriminating vortex of London 
life. Mrs. Quentyn and Mrs. Drent almost 
accomplished the miracle of seeing only the 
people they liked. There were no jarring 
elements. They had: an equal talent for 
selection. All their people came to them 
naturally, easily —the people who had done 
clever things; the people who, better still, 
shone only with latent possibilities and 
were the richer for their reticences; and 
dear, comfortable, unexacting people who 
were not particularly clever, but responsive, 
appreciative, and genuine. 

Christina still wrote a little—not so 
much. She and Milly studied things, col- 
lected things; they traveled; and, in the 
country, did a great deal of gardening. 

This life, with all its harmony, did not 
want its more closely knitting times of fear, 
as when Milly was dangerously ill and 
Christina nursed her through the long 
crisis, as when Christina’s heart showed 
-alarming symptoms of breakdown and 
hurried them away to German watering- 
places. 

There were funny little quarrels, too— 
funny to look back upon, though very pain- 
ful at the moment, for Milly could be fret- 
ful, and Christina passionate in reproach. 
The swift reconciliations atoned for all, 
when, holding each other’s hands, they 
laughed at each other, each one eager to 
take all the blame. 

Certain defects in each they came to 
recognize and to take into account; toler- 
ant, loving comprehension, the ripest stage 
of affection, seeming achieved. 

Milly was capricious, had moods of 
gloom and disconsolateness when nothing 
seemed to interest her, —neither books, nor 
music, nor people, not even Christina, —and 
when, sunken in a deep arm-chair in the 
drawing-room, she would listlessly tap her 
fingers on the chair-arms, her eyes empty 
of all but a monotonous melancholy. 
These moods always hurt Christina, — Milly 
herself seemed hardly aware of them, cer- 
tainly not aware of their hurting, —but she 
hid the hurt in a gentle sympathy that 
averted tactful eyes from her friend’s re- 
tirement. She hid the hurt, she adapted 
herself, but sheedid not quite understand ; 
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for she never wished to retire into herself 
and away from Milly. 

And Milly discovered that Christina 
could be unreasonable—so she tenderly 
termed a smoldering element in her friend ; 
Christina, in fact, could be fiercely jeal- 
ous. 

They shared all their friends, many of 
them dear friends, but dear on a certain 
level below the illuminated solitude where 
she and Milly stood in their precious isola- 
tion. And Milly protested to herself she 
was the last person in the world to wish 
the isolation disturbed. No one knew her, 
understood her, loved her, as Christina did ; 
it was truest, deepest, most devoted love; 
and in her eyes there was no one like 
Christina, no one so strong, so generous, 
so Jarge-natured. Why, then, should Chris- 
tina, like a foolish school-girl, show unmis- 
takably —her efforts to hide it only making 
her look dim-eyed, white-lipped—a somber 
misery if Milly allowed any one to come 
too near her? This really piteous infirmity 
was latent in Christina; she did not show 
it during the first years of their companion- 
ship; it grew with her growing absorption 
in Milly. Milly discovered it when she 
asked little Joan Ashby to go to Italy with 
them. Christina, at the proposal, was all 
glad, frank acquiescence, she was so fond 
of Joan. Unsuspectingly Milly petted, 
made much of, the girl, whose adoration of 
herself was sweet to her. She went about 
with her, sight-seeing, when Christina said 
that she was tired and did not care to see 
things, not remembering that when they 
were alone together Christina had never 
seemed tired; she laughed and talked in 
Joan’s bedroom at night when Christina 
said that she was sleepy. All seemed 
peacefully. normal. Milly was stupefied 
when, by degrees, a consciousness of a 
difference in Christina crept upon her. 

Christina smiled much, was alert, crisply 
responsive; but ice was in the smile, the 
response was galvanized. She was suffer- 
ing,—the realization rushed upon Milly 
once her innocent eyes were opened, — and 
all her strength went to hiding the suffer- 
ing. Milly, watching, felt a helpless alarm, 
really a shyness, gaining upon her in the 
face of this odd development. She found 
foolish Christina sobbing in her room one 
night when she cut short her good-night 
visit to Joan and came upon her unex- 
pectedly. Milly’s tender heart rose at a 
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bound over alarm and shyness; but when 
she ran to her, Christina pushed her fiercely 
away. “Youknow! Of course you know! 
Go back to her, if you like her better!” 
She was like a frantic child. Milly could 
have laughed, had not the exhibition in 
her grave, stanch Christina frightened her 
too much, made her too terribly sorry, al- 
most ashamed, for her. 

Later, when Christina, laughing quiver- 
ingly at her own folly, yet confessing her 
powerlessness before it, put her arms around 
her neck and begged for her forgiveness, 
Milly, in all her soft, humorous reproaches, 
daring now to tease and rally, had yet the 
chill of a new discovery about her heart. 
A weight seemed to have come upon her 
as she realized how much Christina cared. 
She had not before thought of their friend- 
ship as a responsibility. It was dear, too 
dear, too silly, too pathetic in Christina, 
but it seemed to manacle her. 

She must be very careful to like no Joans 
too much in the future. Christina passion- 
ately protested that she must talk to Joan, 
love Joan, any number of Joans, old or 
young, male or female, as much as before, 
more indeed, since now her folly was dis- 
sipated by confession; but Milly, in her 
heart, knew better than to believe her. 
She filled Christina's life completely, to 
the exclusion of any other deep affection, 
and Christina could never be happy unless 
her friend's life were as undivided. 


II 
DICK 


DURING these five years of feminine David 
and Jonathan Mr. Quentyn had wandered 
about the world, not at all disconsolately. 
He spent several seasons with friends in 
India; he went to Australia and to Amer- 
ica; when he came home he stayed a great 
deal in Scotland, and in England took an 
interest in racing that largely filled his 
time. 

It was almost as a guest that, in the 
country and in his own house, he passed 
a few weeks with Milly and Christina and 
with all the other people they had about 
them. It was as guest entirely that he 
dined with Christina and Milly in London. 
It was a rather ludicrous situation, but Mr. 
Quentyn did not seem depressed or even 
abashed by it. Christina always felt that 
by some boyish intuition he recognized in 


her a friendly sympathy—a sympathy that 
he must certainly see as terribly detached, 
since it was she who had now fixed defi- 
nitely Milly’s removal from his life, made 
it permanent, given it a motive, as it were. 
But it was a sympathy very friendly, even 
slightly humorous, since he, with a silent, 
unemphatic humor, was so humorous about 
itall. He would.catch her dark eyes some- 
times as he sat, a guest, at her dinner-table 
(he never took in Milly; all the negations 
of married life were still his), and in them 
he saw, and responded to, an almost play- 
ful friendliness. 

“ He is such a perfect dear, you know,” 
Christina often said to Milly, and Milly, 
smiling, had owned that he was indeed. 
His attitude, Christina fancied, had begun 
to impress his wife at its proper value. She 
was certainly far nicer to him than she 
used to be. The new effectiveness and 
happiness of her own life made niceness 
less of an effort. From her illumined temple 
she smiled at him—a smile that kept its 
sweetness and more and more lost its chill. 
She handed on to him a little of the radi- 
ance. 

“ Since we can’t hit it off together, Milly, 
I must say there is no one you could have 
chosen for a friend that I could have liked 
so much as Mrs. Drent,’’ Dick said to his 
wife one evening, in the drawing-room, 
after dinner. ‘They often had an affable 
chat before the wondering eyes of the 
world. Milly chatted with the greatest 
affability. Dick was a dear. Surely no one 
could have reminded her less of shackles. 

“ Now, Dick,” she said, smiling, “ what 
do you find to like in Christina?” Even 
in her new kindliness there lurked touches 
of the old, irrepressible disdain. 

Dick, twisting his mustache, contem- 
plated her. “Do you mean to say that I 
am not capable of liking anything or any- 
body that you do?” he inquired. 

Milly flushed, though the mildness of 
her husband’s tone, one of a purely imper- 
sonal interest, suggested no conscious lay- 
ing of a coal of fire upon her head. It was 
what she had meant. That Dick should 
like Christina, Christina Dick, was wholly 
delightful; but that Dick should seem to 
like what she liked, should seem to like it 
for the same reasons, irked her a little. It 
was rather as if he had expressed enthu- 
siasms about some favorite Brahms ballade 
of hers. She rather wanted to show him 
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that any idea he might entertain of a com 
munity of tastes was illusory. How could 
Dick like a Brahms ballade, he whose 
highest ideals of music were of something 
sweetly, sedatively unexacting after a 
day’s hard riding? How could Dick really 
like Christina? If he really did, and for 
any of her reasons, there must be between 
them the link, if ever so small a one, of a 
community of tastes—a link that she had 
never recognized. The thought of it held 
a distinct sting of self-reproach. 

“T think we could only like the same 
things in a very different way,” she con- 
fessed. “ Why do you like Christina ?”’ 

He did not reply at once, and she went 
on, looking at him, smiling, —thev were sit 
ting side by side on a little sofa, —“ It is n't 
her charm; for you think her ugly.” 

“Yes; she ’s ugly, certainly,” Dick as- 
sented, quite as dully as she had hoped he 
would, “though her figure is rather nice.”’ 

Milly’s smile shifted to its habitual, 
kindly irony. “She is delicate and tact- 
ful and very, very clever,” she said, re- 
hearsing to herself, as much as to him, all 
the reasons why Dick could not really like 
Christina ; “ her truths would never blunder, 
her silences never bore.”” “ As Dick’s did,” 
was in her mind; it was cruel to be con- 
scious of the contrast when he looked at 
her with such unconsciousness ; to reassure 
herself with the expression of it was rather 
like mocking something blind, deaf, and 
trusting. 

A sudden pity confused her, and with a 
little artificiality of manner, that masked 
the confusion, she went on: “One could 
never be unhappy without her know- 
ing it, and then one would be glad she did 
know, for she can sympathize without hurt- 
ing you with sympathy. She feels every 
thing that is beautiful or rare, everything 
that is sad or tragic; she feels everything, 
sees everything, but she sees and feels in 
order to act, to give, to help. Is it all this 
you like in her?” Milly finished very 
gently. 

Mr. Quentyn still looked mildly at his 
wife. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he said. 

“You recognize these reasons ? ” 

“In a different way,” he smiled. It was 
almost a very clever smile; Milly might 
have felt rather startled at it had he not 
gone on, very simply: “ One sees that she 
is such a thoroughly good sort; so loyal, — 


she would go through thick and thin for 
any one she cared about, —and so kind, as 
you say; she would talk as nicely to a dull 
person as to an awfully clever one; she ‘d 
never snub one, or make one feel uncom- 
fortable.” 

For a moment Milly was silent. “Do 
you mean that I used to snub you—make 
you uncomfortable ?’’ she then asked. 

“Oh, I say, Milly!” Dick, genuinely 
distressed, looked his negative. “You 
did n't suppose—” 

“T know that I was often horrid.” 

“Well, if you were, you did n’t suppose 
I'd tell you in that roundabout fashion. 
Besides, all that ’s done with long ago.” 
He looked away from her now, down at 
the floor. 

Again Milly was silent. Strangely to 
herself, she felt her eyes fill with tears. 
She waited till she had conquered them 
before saying very gently : 

“ Dick, do forgive me for being horrid.” 

He stared up at her. “Forgive you, 
Milly?” The request seemed to leave him 
speechless. 

She was able to smile gaily at him. 

“Youdor 

“You never were. It ’s more to the 
point for me to ask you to forgive me.” 

“For what, pray ?’’ She had to control 
a quiver in her voice. 

“ Oh, for everything —for being so wrong 
—so altogether the wrong person, you 
know,” said Dick, smiling gaily too. He 
again looked away from her, across the 
room, now, at Christina; and after a si- 
lence, filled, for Milly, with perplexing 
impulses, he added: “ But the real reason 
I like her so much is that she is so tremen- 
dously fond of you.” 

Milly had to bring her thoughts with an 
effort back to Christina; she must let his 
remark about being forgiven remain as 
casual as he had felt it, and, indeed, his 
last words even more emphatically held 
her attention. 

She thought of them all the evening, 
after he had gone; and, while her hair was 
being brushed, she looked at her reflection 
in the mirror and thought of that “long 
ago.”’ It was as if Dick had shown her a 
quiet, a dead thing, and had turned the 
key on it with the words. 

She looked in the mirror: surrounded by 
the softly falling radiance of her hair, her 
face was still girlish in tint and outline ; 
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but already her eyes had in them the look 
of time lived through, her cheeks were 
dimly wasted, her lips differently sweet. 

She was accustomed to think of herself 
as a much-admired woman, as a beautiful 
woman; this evening, as the realization of 
time’s swift passage stole upon her, a vague, 
strong protest filled her, a sense of deep, 
irremediable disappointment with life. 

Mr. Quentyn that winter went to Africa, 
and Milly gave her husband a farewell all 
kindness, all composure, when he came to 
bid Christina and her good-by. She did 
not know that she was not composed, 
though she did know that her kindness was 
greater than any she expressed. 

Dick always wrote punctually, once a 
fortnight, to his wife, short bulletins, to 
which, as accurately and as laconically, she 
responded. ‘This winter the bulletins were 
often delayed, sometimes altogether miss- 
ing. Dick had joined an exploring party, 
and his allusions, by the way, to “ narrow 
shaves,”’ “nasty rows with natives,” and 
“a rather bad fever,” explained these ir- 
regularities. 

“ He really ought to write a book about 
it. ‘They have evidently had most perilous 
adventures,’ Christina said, during a sym- 
pathetic perusal of these documents, which 
were always handed on to her, as, for any 
intimacy they contained, they might have 
been handed on to anybody; they began 
“Dear Milly,” and ended “Yours aff'ly, 
D. QO.” The “affectionately” was always 
abbreviated. 

“T suppose they are in a good deal of 
danger,” said Milly, nibbling at her toast 
—they were at breakfast. 

“That, I suppose, was what they went 
for,’ Christina replied, her eyes passing 
over the letter as they might have passed 
over a newspaper. 

Mily, leaning her elbow on the table, 
watched her read. “ Poor Dick!” 
presently. 

Christina had laid down the letter and 
was going on with her coffee. “ Why poor, 
dear?” 


she said 


“If he were killed to-morrow I suppose 
it would hardly affect us more than the 
death of any of the men who had tea here 
yesterday.” 


“Milly!” said Christina; she put down 
her coffee-cup. 

“Would it?" Milly insisted. “ Would 
you mind more ?" 
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“ Your husband—my child!” ‘This elder- 
sister mode of address was often Chris- 
tina’s. 

“Why should a husband one has n't 
been able to live with count for as much 
as a friend one is glad to see?” 

“ Because he has counted for so much.” 

“ All the same, Christina, you can’t deny 
that you would hardly be sorry, and that 
you would not expect me to be sorry —only 
solemn.” 

“T should expect you to be both.” 

“Sorry for a man I have no affection 
for—a man I have almost hated ?”’ 

“Yes; if only for these reasons—and 
that it should be only for these reasons is 
what you meant when you said ‘poor 
Dick!’ Christina demonstrated it. 

Milly was thinner, paler; Christina no- 
ticed that, though she hardly noticed how 
often she returned to the subject of her 
husband's danger, the pathos of her own 
indifference to it. And Milly's listless 
moods followed one another so closely 
this winter as to be almost permanent. 
She was evidently bored. More and more 
frequently, when she talked to her over 
their téte-a-téte tea, the very dearest hour 
of the day, Christina saw that Milly did 
not hear her. After these five years. of 
comprehension and forbearance this ap- 
parent indifference could not, at first, seri- 
ously disturb her; hurt her it always did. 
Picking up a book, with a smile of loving 
humor for Milly's absorption, she would 
read and cease to talk. ‘The mood always 
passed the sooner for not being recognized ; 
she would come out of the cloud, unaware 
of it, sunnier, sweeter, more responsive than 
before. But this winter she did not come 
out. ‘That Milly should be so indifferent, 
so bored, so apathetic, began to disturb as 
well as hurt Christina. Then came a quick 
pulsing of fear: did some new attachment 
account for it? But her mind, in a swift, 
flame-like running around the circle of 
possibilities, saw them all as impossibilities, 
and put away that fear. 

One day, taking Milly’s face between 
her hands, yet feeling, strangely, a sudden 
shyness that made a complete confession of 
her vague alarms impossible, she asked her 
if she were unhappy. 

“ Unhappy, dear Christina ? Why should 
I be?” Milly put an affectionate arm 
about her friend’s neck. 

“But are you? Is there anything you 
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would like to do? Anywhere you would 
like to go? I am sure that you are fright- 
fully bored.”’ Christina smiled. “ Confess 
that you are.” 

“No, dear, no. Have I seemed bored ? 
No. I can’t think of anything that would 
interest me. One comes on these Sahara- 
like times in life, you know—stretches of 
dull, dull sands. Or is it that I am getting 
old, Christina ?” 

“You old—you child!”’ 

“T feel old,” said Milly, “really old and 
tired.” 

Christina still smiled at her, but smiled 
over a something choking in her throat. 
It was not sympathy for her friend's Ile/¢- 
schmers that made that hurting constriction ; 
it was the recognition of her remoteness 
from her, the recognition of something in 
her eyes, her voice,—something she could 
not analyze, —as if a faint barrier wavered, 
impalpable, formless, between them, and 
as if, did she say that it was there, beg to 
break through, it would change suddenly 
to stone, and perhaps shut her away for- 
ever. 

All winter she battled with the unseen 
terror, able still to tell herself that she 
was a fool. Of two things she was sure: 
there was no one else, and Milly herself 
did not know there was a barrier, did not 
recognize her own remoteness. It was her 
unconsciousness of any change that was 
Christina’s only comfort—a bleak, shiver- 
ing comfort. Strange, strange, that in the 
heart of her great love should be this fear. 
What was it in Milly that made her feel 
that to cry out all her doubts, her follies, 
perhaps her unhappiness, would only be to 
make more permanent that remoteness ? 

Christina looked forward to a trip to 
Greece and Sicily as a definite goal. Milly 
had shown some interest in the idea of a 
two months’ wandering among the whis- 
pering ruins of the past. ‘They were to 
sail from Marseilles in April, and in talking 
over plans, getting up information, bur- 
nishing historical memories, Milly had 
shown some of her old, girlish eagerness. 
She had even read over again the Greek 
tragedies to steep herself in the proper at- 
mosphere. It was, therefore, with a shock 
of bitter surprise, bitter disappointment, 
and, at once, a dim, dark foreboding, that 
Christina one day, only a week before the 
time fixed for their departure, heard Milly 
announce, flushing slightly, slightly avert- 
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ing her eyes, that she thought she would 
give up the trip, she would rather spend 
the spring at Chawlton; and, at once going 
on, as if with a recovery of composure, 
looking clearly at her friend: 

“You see, dear, I have just had a letter 
from Dick. He gets back next week, and 
is going down there. He says he wants to 
see the primroses after that horrid Africa 
—quite a poetical yearning, is n't it, for 
Dick! And I think it would really be a 
little too brutal of me—would n't it ?—if I 
sailed off without seeing him at all—with- 
out pouring his tea for even one week!” 

Milly was smiling, really with her own 
light gaiety; the momentary look of eva- 
sion had passed, Christina was convinced 
of her own misinterpretation. Duty had 
called Milly away from pleasure, and she 
had feared, a little, that her friend would 
think too much sacrificed to it. 

“Of course, dearest; of course we will 
put it off,” she cried, “and of course we 
will go down to welcome home the wan- 
derer.”’ 

Milly kissed her. “ After all, it is a pity 
to miss primroses,”’ she said. 

The packing projects turned topsy- 
turvy, servants to be redistributed, plans 
countermanded, Christina saw to all; while 
Milly, with still her new cheerfulness, flitted 
in the spring sunshine from shop to shop, 
decking herself in appropriate butterfly 
garments. ‘They were to get to Chawlton 
House only a day or two before Dick's 
arrival. 

The gardens, the lawns, the woods, were 
radiant with spring, and Milly, in the en- 
vironment of jocund revival, shared the 
radiance. All barriers seemed gone, were 
it not that Christina, full of strange pres- 
ages, felt the very radiance to make one, 

Milly gathered primroses in the woods, 
hatless, her white dress and fair head glim- 
mering and shining among the young grays 
and greens. She came in laden with flow- 
ers, and the house smiled with their pale 
gold, their innocent and fragile gaiety. 

“Ts n’t the country delicious ?’’ she said 
to Christina. “Much, much nicer than 
dreary Greece and tiresome ruins, is n't it ?”’ 

“ Much,” said Christina, who was finding 
the country, the spring, the sunshine, the 
very primroses, full of a haunting melan- 
choly. 

“T have a thirst for simplicity and fresh- 
ness and life,’’ Milly went on, looking at 
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the sky, “and here one feels that one has 
them—oh, the cuckoo, Christina! is n't it 
a sound that makes one think of tears— 
and happiness! ” 

Of tears only, not of happiness, thought 
Christina ; of regret--regret for something 
gone—gone, lost forever. The cuckoo’s 
cry pierced her all day long. 

Simplicity and freshness and life —Chris- 
tina did not recall the words definitely 
when she saw Dick Quentyn spring up the 
steps to greet his wife at the threshold of 
the house; but something unformulated 
echoed in her mind with a deepened sense 
of presage. 

Milly stretched out both her hands. 
“Welcome home, Dick,” she said; and 
she held her cheek to be kissed. There 
was no restraint or shyness in her eyes, 
nothing that foreboding could fix and dwell 
upon. She looked at the bronzed, stalwart, 
smiling being with as open and happy a 
gaze as though he had been an oak-tree. 
‘The happiness of gaze was new, but it was 
only part of Milly’s revival; and, then, he 
had been in danger. Christina took com- 
fort, she knew not for what. 

“It 7s good to be at home again,” Dick 
asseverated more than once during the 


day; “and, I say, how jolly those prim- 


roses look!”’ he exclaimed in the long, 
white drawing-room. 

Milly, holding Christina’s hand, stood 
beside him. 

“| gathered them, Dick —all of them, and 
arranged them, in honor of your return.” 

“Oh, come, now!” Mr. Quentyn ejacu- 
lated, with humorous incredulity. 

Milly smiled, making no protest. He, 
she, and Christina walked together about 
the grounds. Christina had felt a curious 
shrinking from joining them—a shrinking, 
in any normal condition of things between 
husband and wife, so natural that it was 
only with a slowly growing amazement that 
she recognized its monstrousness as applied 
to those conditions. She leave Milly alone 
with her husband! What a revolution in 
all their relations would such a withdrawal 
have portended! To do so would be to 
yield to those vague alarms, to make them 
real, to make them visible to Milly, per- 
haps; and Milly certainly did not see them. 

She still held Christina’s hand drawn 
within her arm while they walked and lis- 
tened to Mr. Quentyn’s laconic recital of 
his African adventures. 


“T am pretty sick of it, I can tell you,” 
he said, smiling at the friends. “I sha’n't 
be off again on anything of that sort for a 
long time.” 

“ What will you do, Dick ?” Milly asked. 

“Oh, I shall drift about a bit; this is 
quite good enough for me.” 

That evening in the drawing-room he 
joined Christina, who was sitting alone, 
looking out at the evening. 

“ As inseparable as ever, you and Milly, 
are n't you?” he said, coming and stand- 
ing over her, his genial eyes upon her. 

Christina, as always, felt that his chief im- 
pression of the situation was its enormous 
humorousness. 

“ Just as inseparable,” she assented, look 
ing up at him; she smiled with an emphasis 
that was faintly defiant, though neither she 
nor Dick recognized defiance. 

“Milly is looking a little fagged, don't 
you think ?”’ he went on. “ Has she been 
doing too much this winter? You are 
frightfully busy, are n't you, always? 
Milly likes going at a great pace, I know.” 

“T should not have thought there was 
anything noticeable,” said Christina ; “ she 
was a little fagged, perhaps, but the coun- 
try has already refreshed her wonderfully.” 

“Oh, it was nothing to speak of, really. 
London always does pull one down a bit.” 
He went on presently: “She is being aw 
fully nice to me. I don’t ever remember 
her having been more nice—since, I mean, 
we decided that we could n't hit it off. 
One would really say that she did n't mind 
seeing me”; and Dick smiled as if the 
joke were becoming quite exquisitely 
comical. 

“You have been in such danger; Milly 
can but feel relief.””. Her voice, she knew, 
was full of an odd repression, discourage- 
ment; but Dick was altogether too inno- 
cent of any hope to be aware of discour- 
agement or repression. 

“She was worried about me ? Really ?-- 
That was awfully good of her,” he said. 

The ensuing evening was, to Christina, 
distinctly odd, to say the very least of it. 
She and Dick both were aware of change, 
of novelty, and Milly, apparently, was 
aware of none. 

Her cheerful kindness was as natural, 
as spontaneous, as though she had been a 
girl greeting a long-absent brother. She 
questioned Dick, and, as her questions 
showed interest, —interest and a knowledge 
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surprising to Christina, — Dick talked with 
unusual ease and fluency. 

Christina looked at them and listened to 
them, while Milly, leaning an arm on the 
table, gazed with gravely shining eyes at 
her husband. The arm, the eyes, the long 
lines of her throat, were very lovely. Chris- 
tina’s mind fixed funnily on them; she 
wished Milly would not lean so, look so. 
Milly was unaware of eyes and arm and 
throat; she always looked so, leaned so, 
when she listened with absorption. It was 
Christina who was aware—Christina who 
was quivering with latent, unformulated 
consciousness. After dinner, Milly and 
Dick still talked; she still listened. 

For three or four days this was the situa- 
tion—the reunited brother and sister, the 
friend necessarily incidental for the time 
being. “For the time being '’—Christina 
clung to that phrase. The situation could 
be only temporary. Even in her it would 
be too great a folly to feel slighted. 

And then, suddenly, the latent conscious- 
ness, the presages, grew ominous. What it 
was she could not say. Milly was sweet, 
frank, unreserved, apparently; Dick un- 
changed. Was it her own realization of 
being left out, of not being needed, that 
overwhelmed her? Or was it a sense of 
some utter change in her darling —a change 
so gradual, so subtle, that until its accom- 
plishment she had not clearly interpreted it ? 
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The moment of definite interpretation 
came one day when, on going into the 
library, she had found Milly and Dick sit- 
ting side by side at the table, their heads 
bent over a map; and they were not look- 
ing at the map; they were looking at each 
other, still like brother and _ sister,—but 
such fond brother and _ sister,—looking 
while they smiled and talked. 

Milly, on seeing her friend, jumped up, — 
too eagerly,—and pulled back a chair for 
her. “Sit down, dearest; Dick is telling 
me adventures,” she said. 

What was it that drove into Christina's 
heart like a knife? Milly smiled at her, 
eagerly smiled; and yet Milly was miles 
and miles away, was greeting her as though 
she were a guest, greeting her with con- 
ventional warmth, courteous sweetness. 
She was not wanted; through the warmth, 
through the sweetness, she felt that. Smil- 
ing, she said that she had come for a book. 
Going to the book-cases, she sought for 
one accurately,—why she should seek, as 
though she had come in with the intention 
of finding it, a volume of frothy eighteenth- 
century memoirs she could not have told, — 
pulled it out, and, smiling again upon them 
with unconstrained lightness, she left them. 
She walked steadily to her room, into it, 
locked the door, and, falling upon her 
knees beside the bed, broke into an agony 
of sobs. 


(To be continued.) 


GUSTAVO SALVINI 


BY W. 


poteontnes misgivings are sometimes 
unfounded. 

Some yearsago the writer passed an after 
noonin the society of Alexander Salvini, dur 
ing which the conversation drifted intoa dis 
cussion of the family bent toward the stage. 

Young Salvini declared that it was not 


with his father’s consent that he had 
adopted the stage as a profession, and 
remarked that he had a brother (Gustavo), 
also anactor, of whom the world would some 
day hear great things. ‘Toward this brother 
as well, the father directed all the zeal of 
his discouraging influence. 


LEWIS 


When it is remembered that ‘Tommaso 
Salvini is now advanced in years, and that 
he is naturally deeply grounded in that 
austere estimation for his art which is cal 
culated to undervalue the accomplishments 
of a younger generation, It Is not strange 
that he should have been exceedingly re 
luctant to believe very sanguinely in the 
professional talent of his sons. He is not 
the man to enter protest against his chil- 
dren's adoption of the stage upon any other 
grounds than solicitude for their success ; 
and Alexander, feeling, no doubt, that a dif- 
ferent interpretation might be put upon his 
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father’s uncertainty concerning his brother 
and himself, explained the matter as it is 
related here. 

It was due to Tommaso Salvini’s objec- 
tion to Alexander’s début that the latter 
migrated to America, where he became 
fluent in the use of English. His brother, 
however, has never appeared in the United 
States, although for some time negotiations 
have been in progress looking to that end ; 
and, to enhance the interest in the engage- 
ment, the strongest inducements have been 
offered the father to accompany Gustavo 
and be “ featured” in his wonderful charac- 
terization of Othello, with his son as /ago. 
Thus far these negotiations have failed. 
And they will hardly be consummated so 
far as ‘tommaso Salvini is concerned ; his 
age and ample means permit him the luxury 
of a retirement which is only invaded upon 
occasions when some worthy charity en- 
tices him,! ; 

Just now Gustavo Salvini is the reigning 
favorite of Italy. As a tragedian he holds 
@ position in popular esteem approximating 
that so long enjoyed by his distinguished 
father. For half a century the elder Salvini 
and Ristori were the dramatic regents of 
Italy. Now it is the younger Salvini and 
Duse. 


The dominant modern force in Italy’s 


stage literature is D’Annunzio. He has 
written several plays for Duse; and he ap- 
peared most recently as the play-maker for 
both Duse and Gustavo Salvini, in the trag- 
edy “ Francesca da Rimini,” in which both 
these great players appeared at the dedi- 
cation of the new Greek theater in Rome. 

The prominent characteristics of Gus- 
tavo Salvini beam in his frank countenance. 
He is modest, self-reliant, ambitious, and 
supremely devoted to his art. From his 
father he inherits an exalted ideal of his 
profession ; for ‘Tommaso Salvini has pre- 
served throughout his long and distin- 
guished career the private life of an Italian 
gentleman of the highest rank, and the 
family has been honored as much for its 
social position as for its gifts. 

Gustavo Salvini differs materially in his 
art from his late brother Alexander (of 
whose work the American public became 


1 An English-born lady resident in Italy, writing 
on June 23, 1902, says of one of these infrequent 
appearances of the elder Salvini: ‘‘ My husband and 
I saw him act at Genoa a few weeks ago in Silvio 
Pellico’s ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ and we were as- 
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rightly very fond), in that he leans more to 
serious and tragic roles, and less to the 
romantic school that his brother adopted. 
Gustavo has had opportunities for being a 
much closer student of his father’s art. He 
has, too, imbibed more of the Italian at- 
mosphere. Alexander speedily and cleverly 
adapted himself to the English-speaking 
stage; and although he was a Salvini, and 
partook of the brilliant genius of his father, 
he nevertheless was quite content to toil 
patiently, as an obscure member of travel- 
ing companies, until he proved his claim to 
recognition as a star. In this he exhibited 
the cardinal trait of the Salvini family — 
thoroughness. ‘Throughout his long life 
‘Tommaso Salvini has been the closest of 
students, and both his sons have profited 
by his example. 

Gustavo Salvini enjoys the robust physi- 
cal proportions of his illustrious parent, 
although not to the same extraordinary 
degree. He individualizes every role he 
undertakes with peculiarities that engross 
the most fascinating study of characteriza- 
tion. While he plays Shakspere with enough 
conventionality to avert startling surprises, 
he invests very part he undertakes with a 
personality that has about it something 
which captivates with its originality. 

Gustavo is a superb reader. He is pos- 
sessed of a voice of marvelous range, con- 
trolled with the ease and directness that 
formed such a fascination in his father’s 
delivery. His face is manly, his expression 
dignified, his bearing heroic. 

It is an interesting circumstance that 
after he had for some time been pursuing 
a dramatic career, Gustavo, in deference 
to his father’s wish, gave up the stage; but 
after some years its attraction became too 
strong, and he returned to the boards. For 
a long time his father could not be induced 
to see his representations, but finally he was 
prevailed upon to witness “ C&dipus the 
King,” with the result that he was much 
affected by it, and became entirely recon- 
ciled to the actor’s choice. Among the 
son’s other roles are 7e¢ruchio, Lear, Romeo, 
Hamlet, Shylock, and Marco Cralevich. 
His expected visit to America is of interest 
to all lovers of genuine dramatic art. 


tonished at his undiminished powers in spite of his 
advanced age. I saw him for the first time, but my 
husband, having frequently seen him in former days, 
was able to compare him with the only actor of his 
own eminence—namely, with himself.’’—Epb1iTor. 
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By Coin Markham 


IWbat do you bring in pour packs, Gray Girls? | 
“Dea-sand and sorroty!”’ 

What is that mist that behind you whirls? 
“he souls of to-morroty!’’ 








What ave those shapes on the windy coasts? 
“he Dead souls going!’ 

IDbat are those loads on the backs of the ghosts? 
“he seed of their sotving!”’ 
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THE SWARTZ DIAMOND 


BY E. W. 


WITH 


doer puzzled us. It 

was not because he 

loomed so big in the 

haze against the sun- 

set; but he seemed 

at a mile’s distance to 

detect us. We thought 

the cover perfect, for 

the hackthorn tops were higher than our 

horses’ heads. If he from so far could see 

patches of khaki through bushes, his eyes 

must be better than our field-glasses. If 

he did not see us, why did he wave his 
hat as in salutation ? 

“Maybe he only suspect one patrol at 
de ford. Vat you t'ink, Sergeant McTav- 
ish ?"’ said Lieutenant Deschamps to me. 

* Perhaps he thinks some of his own kind 
may hold the ford,” I suggested. 

The others said nothing. ‘They were 
fifteen French Canadians, including Cor- 
poral Jongers. We lay still behind our prone 
horses, and kept our Krags on the Boer. 

He seemed to diminish as he advanced 
slowly from the mirage, but still he looked 
uncommonly big—and_ venerable, too. 
His hair and beard grew long and white, 
though he sat up as alert as any young man. 
At ten yards a pack-pony followed him. 
When half a mile away the burgher raised 
both hands above his head. 

“He come for surrender, you t’ink, ser- 
geant?”’’ Lieutenant Deschamps is a gen- 
tleman. Because I was of another race 
he always treated me with more than the 
consideration due to a good non-com. Or 
possibly it was because he knew I had been 
advocate in Montreal before joining the 
mounted Canadian contingent. 
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“ Better keep down and keep him cov- 
ered,” I replied. “’That may be a signal.” 
I stared about the horizon. The veldt was 
bare, except for the straggle of hackthorns 
fringing the curve about the ford. There 
could be no other Boer within three miles 
of us, unless hidden by the meanderings of 
the Wolwe, which runs twelve feet below 
the plain. But we had searched ten miles 
of its bed during the day. Westward lay 
the kopjes from among which the old 
Boer had apparently ridden. 

He came calmly down the breach of 
the opposite bank and as far as the middle 
of the brawling shallow within fifty yards 
of us before Deschamps cried “ Halt!” 
At the word we sprang up, accoutre- 
ments rattling, horses snorting. The old 
burgher looked up at us quizzically, 
passing his hand down his beard and 
gathering its length above his mouth be- 
fore he spoke. 

“Take care some of those guns don’t 
go off,” he said, with no trace of Dutch 
accent. 

“You surrender ?’’ Deschamps stepped 
forward. 

“Sir, | am going to Swartzdorp. Did 
you not see me hold up my hands?” 

“But for sure you could not see us 
here ?” 

He smiled and pointed up to the sky. 
In the blue a vulture swung wide above 
us. “So I knew,” said the burgher, “ Kha- 
kis were hiding. Boers would have come 
out. They would have recognized me.” 

“Your name?” 

“ Emanuel Swartz.” 

“ Bon! The great landowner! I have 
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much pleasure to see you. Come in, mon- 
sieur. Eef only you brought in your com- 
mando, how glad!” 

“They may come yet,” he said. “It 
depends.” He shook his rein, and the big 
bay brought him up the breach into the 
midst of us. The pack-pony, which had 
imitated his halt, followed. 

“You will not stop me., I have private 
business at Swartzdorp,”’ he said. 

“ Truly I regret,” said Deschamps. “ But 
my orders! Here you must stay, monsieur, 
this night. ‘To-morrow General Pole. He 
will be most glad to parole you, I have 
hope.” 

“Oh, very well, lieutenant,” said Swartz, 
philosophically. “1 dare say he won't send 
me to St. Helena.’’ He dismounted, leav- 


ing his Mauser strapped to his saddle. 
Then he handed me his bandoleer. “1 
make you welcome to my pack also,” he 
said hospitably. “There ’s some biltong 
Perhaps it will improve your 


and meal. 
fare.” 

“It will be poor stuff if it does n't,” I 
told him. 

“You give your parole, sir?” asked 
Deschamps. 

“For the night, yes. I will not try to 
escape.” 

His cordial, easy accents came with a 
certain surprising effect from one who was 
so unkempt and, in spite of his years, so 
formidable. I had never before seen one 
of the great Boer landowners. In his man- 
ner one could perceive, if not a certain 
condescension, at least the elevated kind- 
ness of a patriarchal gentleman accus- 
tomed to warm by affability the hearts of 
many descendants and dependents. About 
Swartzdorp we had heard much of his 
English mother, his English wife, and his 
lifelong friendship with English officers 
and gentlemen. It did not seem surprising 
that he should have come in voluntarily 
now that Bloemfontein and Pretoria were 
in Lord Roberts's hands. 

It was cold for us in khaki that evening 
by the Wolwe, though we did not lack 
overcoats. ‘The spruit tinkled icily along 
patches of gravel in the blue clay, and late 
June’s high moon seemed pouring down a 
Canadian wintriness. “No fire,’’ ordered 
Deschamps, lest far-sighted Boer parties, 
skilled in surprises, might locate us. But 
the old burgher showed how to make small 
glowing heaps of dry offal, which had been 
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plentifully left of old by troops of deer and 
antelope coming to drink at the spruit. 
Over one of these tiny smokeless fires our 
lieutenant sat with the prisoner. I think I 
see again the reflection of the little flame 
flickering on the old giant’s enormous beard 
and shapely outspread hands. 

We had supped heavily on his meat 
and meal, but sleep in that nipping air 
came by dozes only, and drowsiness de- 
parted when digestion had relieved reple- 
tion. At midnight, when the vedettes were 
changed and the moon sagged low, we 
all were more wakeful than early in the 
evening. There had been little talk, and 
that in the low voices of endurance; but 
now Deschamps and Swartz fell into dis 
course about the Kimberley mines. ‘This 
led to discussing the greater diamonds of 
South Africa, and so on till the burgher 
began a story stranger than fiction : 


“OnE of the biggest stones ever taken from 
blue clay is still uncut. It has never been 
offered for sale. Near this very place it 
was found by Vassell Swartz, my cousin. 
The man is not rich even for a Free State 
burgher. He is fond of money. He be- 
lieves his diamond to be worth twelve 
thousand pounds. No man could wish 
harder to sell anything. And yet he has 
not offered it. He has not even shown it. 
His wife has not seen it. He has had it 
constantly near him for eleven years. He 
has handled it frequently —in its setting. 
But he has not ventured to look at it since 
the morning after he found it. You wonder 
at that. Is it possible a rough diamond can 
shine so bright as dangerously to dazzle the 
eyes? No; Vassell would be glad to stare 
at it all day. But its setting prevents him. 
And yet he set it himself.” 

The old burgher paused and looked about 
on our puzzled faces with some air of satis 
faction at their interest. 

“It is quite a riddle,” said Deschamps. 

“So it is. And I will make it harder. 
You have been told that we Boers think 
nothing of killing Kathrs ? But all Swartz- 
dorp could tell you that my cousin Vassell 
could scarcely bear to let a Kaffir out of 
his sight. That is mysterious ? Well, I will 
not go on talking in parables. I will tell 
you the thing just as I heard it from Vas 
sell or know about it myself. 

“Eleven years ago, Vassell and his bro- 
ther, my cousin Claas, went off as usual to 
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Makori’s country beyond the Limpopo, 
elephant-hunting. Ivory was so plenty that 
they trekked back a month earlier than 
thcy had expected. On the return Vassell’s 
riding-horse fell lame not long after crossing 


this very Wolwe spruit byahigherford. My” 


cousin gave the beast no rest till evening, 
and no attention until after they had made 
a laager against lions and had eaten supper. 
Then he took a brand from the fire and 
looked into the hoof. In it he found a 
whitish stone of about the bigness of an 
elephant-bullet of six to the pound. It was 
of the color of alum, and in the torchlight 
it glistened as the scale of a fish. 

“ Vassell had neverseena rough diamond. 
And he had heard of diamonds as brighter 
than glittering glass. He thought only that 
the pebble was a pretty stone. ‘The man’s 
heart was soft with nearing his wife and 
children, so he slipped the pebble into his 
empty elephant-bullet pouch, thinking to 
give it for a toy to his little Anna. There 
it lay forgotten until his fingers went grop- 
ing for a bullet at the next daybreak. 
Kaffirs were then trying to rush my cousins’ 
laager. 

“Wild Kaffirs these were, driven from 
Kimberley for unruliness in drink. ‘They 
were going back to their tribe; they had 
come far without food, and they smelled 
the meat and meal in the wagons—so 
Matakit afterward told. But no hunger 
could have driven them against a Boer 
laager. ‘They mistook the wagons for the 
wagons of Englishmen.” 

The French Canadians smiled 
fended, but my jaws snapped. 
turned to me courteously : 

“They mistook the wagons for those 
of English traders unskilled in arms and 
trekking provisions to the mines. ‘Though 
their first rush showed them their mistake, 
they went mad over their losses and came 
on twice more. ‘Then they guessed, 
from the way my cousins reserved their 
fire, that their ammunition was low. 
So Matakit howled them on for a fourth 
rush. 

“ My cousins and their six Chrisuan Kaf- 
firs were now in alarm, for their cartridges 
were nearly all gone. It was then that 
Vassell’s fingers groped in his elephant- 
bullet pouch, where he felt something round- 
ing out the leather. That was the forgotten 
pebble. But its bigness was too great for 
the muzzle-loading elephant-rifle. So my 
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cousin rammed it into the wide-mouthed, 
old-fashioned ver, a blunderbuss that our 
fathers’ fathers praised because it frightened 
Kaffirs more than it hurt them. In justice 
to the roer it should have been loaded 
with a handful of slugs. But with only 
powder and the pebble it made such flash 
and noise that all the living wild blacks, 
but one, ran away howling. The one that 
fell before Vassell’s pebble was the biggest 
of all, and their leader. There he lay kick- 
ing and bellowing like a buffalo bull, ten 
yards from the wagons. 

“*While he bawled we knelt in the 
laager,’ Vassell told me, ‘and we offered 
up thanks for this our deliverance, even 
like unto the deliverance of David by the 
pebble of the brook.’ 

“Then they ate breakfast while their 
Kaffirs inspanned, and still the wild one 
roared. 

“*Tt would be merciful, brother Vassell,’ 
said Claas as they drank coffee, ‘to put 
the Lord’s creature out of his pain.’ 

“*Nay,’ said Vassell; ‘my conscience 
will not consent to what Free State law 
might call murder. And, moreover, the 
Kafhr’s pain is a plain judgment of the Al- 
mighty.’ Vassell is a dopper, like Oom 
Paul, and a dopper is quick to see the Al- 
mighty operating through himself. So they 
left the black thief gnashing, with five more 
who lay still, meat for vultures’ beaks or 
lions’ jaws. 

“In four or five hours’ time my cousins 
were nigh to ‘Truter’s drift on the Mod- 
der. There they saw two Englishmen and 
one Israelite digging into the blue-clay 
shoal. 

“*Good day,’ shouts Claas. ‘What are 
you digging for?’ 

“*Diamonds, Dutchman, d—-n 
said the Englishmen, laughing. 

“They came up out of the river-bed and 
showed my cousins four small rough stones 
which they had found elsewhere. 

“Vassell looked closely at the stones. 
‘Then he knew that his pebble had been a 
great gem. He put innocent, simple dop- 
per questions about the value of diamonds. 
And the Israelite said that a first-rate 
stone of the bigness of more than an ele- 
phant-bullet would be worth from twelve to 
twenty thousand pounds. Vassell felt that 
Israelite’s eyes piercing him, and so he 
gave no more sign of excitement than a 
skull. But he was wondering if the grand- 
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fathers’ old roer had sent the pebble 
through the Kaffir, which seemed unlikely. 

“ My cousins traded the flesh of a spring- 
bok for cartridges, and the English went 
away up the spruit, while Claas got ready to 
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all the truth. Was I to arouse in Claas a 
greedy desire to share in the diamond ? 
‘True,’ said Vassell, ‘we had agreed to 
share and share alike in the hunt, but the 
stone was not ivory, skin, nor meat, and I 
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cross at ‘Truter’s. But Vasseli made delay ; 
he said that hunger was rummaging his 
inside. 

“* And that was the truth, Emanuel,’ he 
told me later, ‘for we had trekked since 


dawn, But it is not always needful to tell 


alone found it. We are commanded to 
agree with our adversary “in the way with 
him.” And by halting in that place for 
the boiling of coffee there would be time to 
pray for direction. If the Almighty would 
have us trek back to the wounded Kaffir, 




















it would be wise to turn before crossing at 
Truter’s.’ 

“Of course my cousin Claas, when he 
heard of Vassell’s hunger, felt hungry too, 
and the Kaffirs were told to prepare the 
meal. Meantime Vassell took his Bible 
from the wagon-box and fell on his knees. 
He expected the Lord would order him 
back to the Wolwe, and so it happened. 
But to induce Claas to obey the Lord’s 
direction without understanding the whole 
thing was the trouble. 

“ Like an inspiration a familiar text came 
to Vassell’s mind. ‘Blessed are the merci- 
ful: for they shall obtain mercy.’. He 
showed this to Claas as his reason for 
turning about. The text had a new mean- 
ing for Vassell. I tell you again he felt 
that he had been inspired to remember it. 
You have to bear that in mind, or you will 
not rightly understand how his brain was 
afterward affected. 

“*But it would be foolishness to apply 
the text to a wild Kaffir four hours’ trek 
back,’ said Claas. 

“*Nay, not if the Kaffir be subdued,’ 
said Vassell. 

“*Heis more than subdued ; he is dead,’ 
said Claas. 

- “*Nay, he may not yet have perished,’ 
said Vassell. But he felt sure the black 
was dead. And he felt equally sure he had 
been inspired to understand that he himself 
should obtain mercy in the shape of the dia- 
mond if he returned even as the good Sa- 
maritan to the Kaffir fallen by the way. Still 
Claas was stiff-necked, until Vassell opened 
the Book at Jeremiah iii. 12: ‘Return,... 
for I am merciful, saith the Lord.’ He 
handed it to Claas without a word. 

“Claas naturally supposed that Vassell 
had opened the Bible at random, as the 
doppers often do when they are seeking 
direction. And hence Claas saw in this 
text a clear leading back to the Wolwe. 
Yet he wished to rest and smoke tobacco 
for a long hour after eating. But Vassell 
was greatly inspired with texts that day. 
He pointed to I Samuel xx. 38: ‘Jona- 
than cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, 
stay not.’ Then he fell into such a groan- 
ing and sighing about it that Claas could 
not smoke in peace. 

“Anything is better than your rum- 
blings,’ said Claas, and so they hastened 
on the backward course. ‘For,’ as Vas- 
sell told me, ‘I was in deep tribulation of 
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fear lest the vultures might gulp down the 
diamond, or some beak strike it afar.’ ”’ 

Here the huge old burghersat upstraighter 
and paused so unexpectedly that his sud- 
den silence was startling. I imagined he 
listened to something far off in the still- 
ness of the waning moon. Lieutenant 
Deschamps and the French Canadians sat 
indifferent, but I sprang up and put hands 
to my ears. Nothing could I hear but the 
occasional stamping of our horses, the 
walking hoofs of our vedettes by the river's 
bend, and the clinking of swift water over 
gravel. 

“ Did you hear something strange ?”’ the 
patriarch asked me. 

“Did you?” I asked. 

“Ts it likely that a great-grandfather’s 
ears can hear better than a young man’s?” 
he asked courteously. 

“ But you stopped to listen,” I replied. 

Then he shamed me by saying gently: 
“An old voice may need a little rest. But 
now I will go on: 

“My cousins trekked back as fast as 
their oxen could walk. They found the 
Kaffir still squirming, and covering his 
eyes from the vultures. This went to Vas- 
sell’s heart. He could not cut the dia- 
mond out of the living. And perhaps it 
was not in the man. Vassell drove away 
the vultures and examined the wound. 
Then his heart was lifted up exceedingly, 
for, as he told me, ‘fear had been heavy 
in me lest the diamond had gone clear 
through the Kaffir and been lost on the 
veldt. But now my fingers felt it under 
the flesh of his back. An inch more had 
sent it through. And it seemed so sure 
the pagan must die before morning that 
my conscience was clear against extracting 
the stone in haste.’ 

“This Wolwe Veldt was then Lion 
Veldt, and Vassell thought it prudent 
to carry the Kaffir into the night-laager, 
for lions bolt big chunks, and the dia- 
mond might be in one of them. Claas con- 
sented, and so the tame Kafiirs lugged the 
wild one into one of the ivory-wagons, and 
left him to die at his leisure. 

“Late in the night Vassell, wakened by 
Claas snoring, felt a strong temptation. 
He might get up and knife out the stone 
unseen. ‘But I put the temptation away,’ 
he told me, ‘for my movement might 
waken Claas, or the Kaffir might kick or 
groan under the knife, and my brother 
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might spy on me. So I mercifully awaited 
the hour when the Lord would let the 
diamond come into my hands without 
Claas suspecting anything. Besides, it 
was against my conscience to cut the Kaf- 
fir up warm when it seemed so sure he 
would be cold before morning.’ 

“ But next morning the Kaffir was neither 
dead nor alive. And my cousins were keen 
to see their wives and children. They must 
trek on. But Vassell could not leave the 
diamond. ‘And to end the Kaffir's life 
was,’ he told me, ‘more than ever against 
my conscience. That first text, “ Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy,” kept coming back into my mind. 
It scared me. It seemed to mean I should 
have the diamond to myself only if I spared 
the Kaffir. If I killed him Claas might 
see me extract the stone and claim half. 
Moreover, I felt sure the jolting of the 
wagon would end the pagan soon,’ 

“So they trekked. When they out- 
spanned at Swartzdorp, two days later, the 
Kaffir was more alive than on the first day. 
No reward yet for conscientious Vassell ! 
He stayed only a day with his wife, and 
then trekked for Bloemfontein with the 
Kaffir in his horse-wagon. Claas stayed 
at Swartzdorp. And all at Swartzdorp 


thought Vassell had gone crazy about the 
black. 

“ T was then residing in Bloemfontein, at- 
tending a meeting of the Raad. There I 
saw Vassell gaping at me in the market- 
place. Never before had I seen trouble in 


the man’s face. When he told me he had 
brought a hurt Kaffir all the miles from 
Swartzdorp I felt sure the man was mad. 

“It may be the Kaffir saved your life 
from lions ?’ I asked him. 

“*Nay; I saved his life,’ he groaned. 
‘For we are commanded to do good unto 
our enemies. And, moreover, this is the 
Kaffir I fired it into.’ 

“* Fired what ?’ I asked, not then know- 
ing a word of it all. 

“*Emanuel,’ he said, ‘my soul is deep 
in trouble, and surely God has sent you to 
counsel me. He commanded me to bring 
the Kaffir here. The text he put into my 
mind will not go out of my mind. I dream 
of it each night, and I dream of the Kaf- 
fir with it, so it must mean him. And 
to be merciful that I may obtain the prom- 
ised mercy I have brought him to the 
hospital.’ 
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“*What does this rant mean? Put it in 
plain Taal,’ I said. 

“Vassell looked all about, the market- 
place, tiptoed his lips to my ear, and whis- 
pered, ‘Come into my horse-wagon.’ 

“T climbed up in front under the cover, 
and then heard breathing behind the seat. 
There lay the Kaffir. I turned on Vassell 
with ‘You said you brought him to the 
hospital.’ 

“*T am afraid to take him there.’ © 

“* Afraid they will require you to pay ?’ 

“*Nay, that is not the trouble. I will 
reveal all to you.’ 

“Then he whispered to me all that I 
have told you, my friends. 

“*Tt was borne in on me,’ Vassell said, 
‘that the surgeons would cut out the dia- 
mond_to save the Kaffir’s life, and thus I 
should obtain the mercy. But now I am 
in fear they will not let me be present at 
the operation. They will keep the dia- 
mond if they get time to examine it.’ 

“* Drive to the hospital,’ I said. ‘They 
will let you be present. I will arrange 
that. Have you money?’ 

“Ves; he had sold his four best tusks 
for English gold. So he had plenty to 
pay the doctors if a bribe should prove 
necessary. 

“ But it was not needed. The house-sur- 
geon had the Kaffir carried in, and they 
examined him in our presence. Then they 
told Vassell it was a beautiful case involv- 
ing the kidneys in some extraordinary way, 
and they wished to watch what would hap- 
pen if Matakit lived—that was the out- 
rageous Kaffir’s name. To cut the bullet 
out, they said,—for you may be sure Vas- 
sell never mentioned diamond to them, — 
would kill the Kaffir. And if they killed 
him quickly, medical science might forego 
valuable knowledge which it might gain if 
they did n’t operate an hour before he was 
quite out of danger by the wound. 

“Think of my conscientious cousin’s 
sad situation!” The old giant gazed about 
on us as if without guile. “Twelve thou- 
sand pounds! And the surgeons would 
not let him take the Kaffr away. Nor 
would they let Vassell stay in the ward 
with his diamond! And he dared not tell 
the doctors why the operation would have 
comforted him, lest they should secretly 
explore the Kaffir as diamondiferous clay !” 

Here again the tale paused. A sardonic 
tone had for an instant been steely in the 
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genial voice. But the face of the old 

man was as in a placid dream. We volun- 

teers, trusting all to our vedettes, grinned, 
thinking only of Vassell’s dilemma. The 
burgher seemed to ponder on it; or maybe, 

I thought, he was resting his voice again. 

So ten seconds passed. Then I heard 

the rush and grunt of a flac-flarc, the 

veldt pig. It seemed to have been startled 
out of the spruit by a vedette, for we 
faintly heard a horse snort and a man 
scold. The moon was now very low, but 
all seemed unchanged except for an in- 
creasing restlessness of the picketed horses. 

They had replied to the snort of the ve- 

dette’s beast. In an interval of tense si- 

lence, the old Africander stared about on 
our faces with a curious inspection that 

I now think of as having been one of 

such pity as the deaf perceive in other 

men’s faces. But at the time I supposed 
he but wished to assure himself that all 

. were attentively awaiting the rest of his 
story. 

Yet when the old burgher spoke again 
he seemed to have forgotten the great 
Swartz diamond. 

’ “Such silence on this veldt!” he mur- 
mured. “I remember it alive with great 
game. Not twenty miles from here I have 
lain often awake in the night to a concert 
of lions and hyenas and jackals, with the 
stamping of wildebeests, and the barking 
of quaggas, and the rushing away of 
springbok and blesbok as the breeze gave 
them our scent. Now we hear nothing, my 
friends—nothing whatever moving on the 
plain?” 

“Only the horses and the pickets and 
the stream,” said Deschamps. 

“But I,” said the old burgher, “hear 
more. I hear the sounds ,of ghosts of 
troops of great game. And I hear with 
those sounds other sounds as of the ghosts 
of a needless war.” He sighed heavily, 
and seemed to sink into sad reverie. 

Deschamps and his French volunteers 
would not interrupt him, but I was impa- 
tient. “How did your cousin get at the 
diamond ?”’ I asked. 

“He did not get at ii.” The white- 
beard roused up amiably and resumed his 
tale: 

“And yet he did not part with it. For 
six weeks the Kaffir improved in the Bloem- 
fontein hospital. Then the day came when 
the surgeons told my cousin they could 


learn nothing more of the lovely case from 
outside. I do not know whether they really 
meant to vivisect the Kaffir, but Vassell 
was sure of it, for he had that diamond on 
the brain. He longed to have the Kaffir 
live out his allotted span—at Swartzdorp. 

“Surely I must be with Matakit at his 
ending,” said Vassell to me. 

“ Now Matakit had been told how Vas- 
sell had mercifully saved him, and he 
wished for nothing better than to be Vas- 
sell’s man. So, in the night, after my cou- 
sin had whispered to the Kaffir that the 
surgeons meant to cut him open, Matakit 
jumped out of the hospital window and 
hurried to Vassell’s horse-wagon waiting 
on the Modder road. 

“ My friends, to tell you all the sad ex- 
perience of my cousin with that Kaffir I 
should need to be with you for a week. 
Our time for talk together is too short— 
indeed, I seem to hear it going in the hack- 
thorn tops. But still I can give you a little 
more. 

“ Consider, then, that Vassell’s family al- 
ready thought him demented for bringing 
the wild black from the Wolwe. Trekking 
with him to Bloemfontein was worse, and 
carrying him back appeared complete 
lunacy. But Vassell was the head of a 
Boer family and must be obeyed by his 
household, from Tante Anna, his wife, to 
the smallest Kaffir baby bred on his farm. 

“He told no one but me of the battle in 
his soul. It was this: the more he longed 
to knife the diamond out, the more his 
conscience was warned with that text the 
Lord had sent him. He had now a fixed 
idea that he would somehow lose the dia- 
mond unless he was merciful to Matakit. 

“Out of sight of the Kaffir my cousin 
could not be easy, he feared so much the 
black would run away. ‘To prevent that, 
Vassell at first carried a loaded rifle all day 
long. At night he iocked the Kaffir in the 
room partitioned trom his own. Its win- 
dows he barred with iron bars. This was 
to save Matakit from the Christian Kaffirs 
of the farm. At first they were likely to 
kill him in the dark, such was their jealousy 
of the wild man honored by a bed in the 
house of the baas, while their own Chris- 
tian bones had to rest in the huts and the 
sheds. 

“But their jealousy changed to deadly 
fear of Matakit. They imagined that he 
had bewitched the baas. Matakit, being no 
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fool, soon smelled out that fear. As a 
witch doctor he lorded it over them. He 
began to roll in fat, for they brought to his 
teeth the best of their food. As for their 
women! 

“At last Tante Anna looked into this 
thing. Then the blood of her mother of the 
Great Trek ran hot inher. I happened to 
be visiting there at the time. She herself 
went at the pagan with the sjambok. Vas- 
sell turned his back, for he approved the 
lashing, but the Kaffir so groveled and 
howled under the whip that my cousin’s 
conscience rose up untimely. It told him 
that he would be guilty, for the diamond’s 
sake, of complicity in the killing if he did 
not interfere. Whereupon he took the 
sjambok from Tante Anna’s hands, and 
ordered her to deal kindly with the Kaffr, 
as before. 

“* Kindly! The black beast is destroying 
Christianity on our farm!’ she wailed. 
‘T will slay him with my own hands. And 
I hope I have done it already!’ 

“* Alas! no, Anna,’ said Vassell. ‘He 
will live. You have but given him a reason 
to run away.’ 

“*“Run away? 
would run away!’ 

“*No, no, my woman,’ Vassell whis- 
pered. ‘You do not understand. Tell it 
to nobody—but the Kaffir is worth twelve 
thousand English pounds to me!’ 

“*She turned to me laughing. ‘Twelve 
thousand pounds. My poor demented 
man!’ 

“*When he dies I will prove it,’ said 
Vassell. 

“What! A dead Kaffr worth a for- 
tune ?’ She was all contempt for Vassell’s 
folly. 

“ Of course he wished to explain to her. 
But he had an opinion that Matakit’s days 
might be few if Tante Anna came to 
understand the meaning of the lump on 
Matakit’s black back. Vassell’s uncon- 
trollable conscience required her to be no 
more unmerciful to Matakit. If Anna’s 
sjambok cut out the stone, it might be lost 
in the litter of the yard. 

“ Well, my friends, the word went up and 
down the Orange Free State, and far into 
the Colony, and away across the Vaal, 
that Burgher Vassell Swartz was crazy with 
kindness for a wild Kaffir! Of course I 
denied it, and that carried weight, but the 
mystery grew, for I could not explain the 
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case, so strong was Vassell in holding me 
to secrecy. To get my cousin out of his 
trouble I advised him to lend Matakit to 
me, but he would not agree. Possibly he 
suspected me of wishing to dig for the 
diamond. 

“Ten years this sorrow lasted, and all the 
time Matakit grew fatter, till he could 
scarcely walk. He was the most overbear- 
ing black in all South Africa. What he 
suspected I do not know, but when he 
became sure Vassell would not let him 
be hurt much he wantonly abused the pa- 
tience of even his devoted baas. Poor Vas- 
sell! Sometimes, to ease hissorrows, he used 
the sjambok on Matakit, but always too 
gently. Often he raised his gun to end it 
all; indeed, he got into a way of thinking 
that the devil was continually instigating 
him to kill the Kaffir, And every dopper 
knows that to yield consciously to the 
devil is the unforgivable sin.”’ 

The ancient burgher paused once 
more. And again we, whose senses were 
trained but to the narrow spaces between 
Canadian woodlands, heard nothing but 
a sudden louder tumult of gathered 
horses, the hoofs of the vedettes, and the 
tinkle of the spruit. I could not guess why ~ 
old Emanuel looked so well pleased. He 
loomed taller, it seemed, as he squatted. 
It was as if with new vivacity that he 
spoke on: 

“The strange things my poor cousin 
did! I will tell you of at least one more. 
Five years of Matakit went by, and never 
again had Vassell gone hunting afar, for 
he could not leave the fat Kaffir behind, 
and he feared Matakit would run away if 
he got near the country of his tribe. But in 
the sixth year a new inspiration came to 
Vassell. The.Lord might send a lion if he 
took Matakit where lions might be con- 
venient for sending. Doppers always re- 
gard lions as dispensations of Providence 
when they kill pagan Kaffirs. So he 
brought Matakit afar to the Lion Veldt. 
There Vassell would not let his men make 
a laager—he slept in a wagon himself. 
And the Lord dd send a lion in the night. 
The blacks lay by the fire. And when it 
fell low that lion bore a man away out 
into the darkness at two leaps. 

“* Baas! baas!’ Vassell heard his Kaffirs 
shout. ‘Baas! The lion has taken Mata- 
kit!’ For they had been dozing, and how 
missed the fat black. 
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“The Lord had sent the lion, but the 
devil was carrying away the diamond. 
Vassell must be in at the ending, as he 
had planned. So out with his rifle he 
sprang, seized a brand, and ran, whirl- 
ing it into flame, on the dragged ‘body’s 
spoor. 

“*Come back! Oh, baas, come back! 
The veldt is full of lions!’ So the Kaffirs 
shrieked. But twelve thousand pounds is 
not forsaken by a Boer hunter for fear of 
lions. On Vassell ran. He would beat off 
the lion with the torch. Happy would be 
his rich life without Matakit! Plainly the 
Lord would be merciful to him because 
he had been merciful as commanded by 
the text. 

“ But from the wagons came now a baw1: 
‘Baas! Baas! I am here, I, Matakit! 
I was ina wagon.’ He had sneaked away 
from the fire. ‘It is but Impugan that the 
lion has taken.’ 

“Back went Vassell in rage. Now he 
would finish the Kaffir! For what would 
his other Kaffirs, the Christians he had 
bred, his best hunters, too—what would 
they think but that he valued the accursed 
pagan above brave old Impugan and all 
the rest of them? Yet he only beat out his 
torch on Matakit’s head before the diseased 
conscience stayed his hand once more.” 

Again the white-beard burgher paused. 
The picketed horses were now still. The 
moon was gone, and the spruit chattered 
in starlit darkness. There was no sound 
of the vedettes, but that was not strange. 
Yet uneasiness came over me. My com- 
rades shared it. We all stared at the gi- 
gantic prisoner with some suspicion that I 
could not define. He seemed uncanny. 
From an old man, and especially an old 
Boer, sneers seemed unnatural. Some dia- 
bolical amusement seemed to animate him. 
As he jeered his cousin he seemed to jeer 
us. At first I had liked his genial tone. 
Now he gave me a sense of repulsion. For 
this I was trying to account when the old 
burgher stooped and freshened the fire 
with mealie cobs. The sparks flew high. 
In that momentary light he resumed his 
story : 

“My cousin Vassell was of my Swartz- 
dorp commando when this war began, but 
he is now a prisoner in St. Helena. Be- 
fore he left home with his boys he in- 
structed his wife about Matakit. 

“* Beas good to him as you can,’ Vassell 
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ordered. ‘But if he should come to his 
end before I return, then be careful to bury 
him deeper than jackals or hyenas dig. 
Bury him carefully by’—no matter where ; 
Vassell showed Tante Anna precisely the 
place. 

“The woman wept and fell on her hus- 
band’s neck, and cried: ‘Farewell, and 
fight well; and God bring you and the 
boys back to me, Vassell, my old heart. 
You need have no fear but I will carefully 
bury the Kaffir!’ 

“ Gentlemen!” We all sprang up at the 
change in the old voice. “ Gentlemen—you 
are my prisoners.” The burgher rose up, 
very hard of face. 

Deschamps drew his pistol. I thrust 
mine almost into the burgher’s face. But 
he spoke firmly : 

“What! Shoot your prisoner, with his 
commando surrounding you? Fifty Mau- 
sers are leveled on you. Pooh! No! It 
would be the end of you all. Lieutenant, 
your horses are seized. Your vedettes are 
prisoners. They were knocked off their sad- 
dles long ago, when you heard nothing but 
the horses stamping. There was a Boer 
among them then. He provoked that 
stamping. It was the signal to strike down 
your vedettes. Fifty burghers are listening 
to my voice now. Here, men!” And at 
the word the Boer surprise came on. 
“Oom Emanuel! Oh, Oom Emanuel!” 
was the cry. 

“T truly grieve for you, gentlemen,” said 
the old burgher ten minutes later. “You 
were such good listeners--you had ears 
for nothing but my story. And because of 
that I leave you food for a whole day. It 
will be sufficient, if you march well on foot, 
to take you to my old friend General Pole. 
I beg you to give him my compliments. 
But he will not be in good humor to-mor- 
row. Every one of his patrols within twenty 
miles has been captured to-night, unless 
something has gone wrong with De Wet, 
which is unlikely. Do not be cast down, 
lieutenant. You were not to blame. Your 
ears were not trained to the veldt. Good- 
by. I invite you to visit me, lieutenant, 
after this war ends, at my Swartzdorp farm. 
Then I will tell you the rest of the dia- 
mond story.” 

“But that is not fair, sir,’ said Des- 
champs, whimsically. “I have interest 
in de story, and I want to- know how she 
end.” 
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“Tt has no end yet.” The old burgher 
smiled broadly. “I was on my way to end 
it when you stopped me. I hoped to get 
through more easily without my burghers’ 
aid, but I told them to follow if they saw 
me stopped. You missed us in searching 
the spruit this morning. 

“ T have really private business at Swartz- 
dorp. Word was brought to me three days 
ago that Tante Anna dutifully buried Ma- 
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takit months since. Vassell was the Kaf- 
fir’s life; I will be his resurrection. A 
great diamond of the first water is very 
salable, and the treasury of the republic 
is running low.” 

“But it may not be a diamond of the 
first water,’’ said I. 

“Tt must be,” said the patriarch. “ Any- 
thing less would be too shabby a mercy to 
Vassell.”’ 








THE HAPPIEST DOG IN 


NORTH AMERICA 


BY S. H. JENKINSON 


ES¥Y ECENTLY, while out on a 

S tramp through the woods, I 

discovered him. Hearing a 

dog give a short, sharp bark, 

as it were of mortal agony, 

I rushed along the narrow 

path with thoughts of bears and pumas 

and man-traps and all the powers of dark- 

ness. Soon I came out into a clearing, 

and there, wagging his tail in absolute 

contentment, was the happiest dog in 
North America. 

This dog had his kennel under the pine- 
trees, but in front the ground sloped away 
to a deep valley, across which the forest 
began again in one regular, unbroken line 
of mournful-looking cedars. The dog’s bark 
was still being echoed back and forth across 
that valley, in sounds as loud and clear as 
the ear-piercing yell that gave them birth, 
while the author of all this horrible iteration 


stood gleefully contemplating the success 
of his efforts. Then I understood the secret 
of that dog’s happiness: he could keep 
half a countryside awake without straining 
a single muscle of his throat. 

Soon a man came out of a house that 
lay a couple of rods away, but on a much 
lower level, and called out something—I 
had not the slightest chance of catching 
what, owing to the mighty uproar that 
seemed to fill all nature. However, I scram- 
bled down to him, and as I descended a 
curious thing happened: the sounds grew 
quickly fainter and fainter, and finally 
ceased altogether as I approached the 
man. 

I remarked: “ Well, that was not a bad 
echo while it lasted.” 

“While it lasted!” said the man. “ Why, 
the blamed thing ’s going yet, and will go 
till he stops it.”’ 
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Then he explained. 

It appeared that the dog had been tied 
up at that spot when he was little more 
than a pup, to watch over the building- 
material for the house, and had soon dis- 
covered the marvelous properties of the 
echo. 

At first the house was built near the dog’s 
kennel and in the track of that echo; for 
a long time it had not given them much 
trouble, because the dog used to destroy the 
echo by aimlessly barking back at it. After 
a while, however, the dog learned to con- 
trol the echo, and from that moment nothing 
human could live near the kennel. 

So the man had to move the house to 
its present site, where it would be all right, 
he said, so long as the dog did not find out 
that the house was out of the track of the 
echo. 

He told me that he often went out and 
swore at the dog, and threw stones at him, 
while the echo was on, just to deceive him 
into thinking that the echo annoyed him; 
and he was certain that, if the dog found 
out that no one but himself heard the echo, 
he would manage somehow to change its 
direction. 

I asked him why he did not shift the dog 
instead of the house, but he said the dog 
was up to that trick, and, as soon as any 
one came near him, he would start the 
echo, and no one dared to move the dog 
while the echo was loose on the premises. 
The dog himself, he said, would stop the 
echo, when he got tired of the row, by 
barking back at it; and he was so expert 
at choosing the right time to bark that he 
seldom failed to stop it at the first attempt. 
But the man feared that, as the dog was 
old, he would die while the echo was in 
progress and leave that fearful siren song 
as a legacy to all eternity. Also he did not 
dare to shoot or poison the dog while the 
echo was quiet, lest the animal should give 
one last dying yell that would live through 
the ages. 

The man was not sure that the echo 
would last forever, but he did know that 
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once, when they gave the dog boiled meat 
for dinner (the dog liked all his meat raw 
or roasted), the dog had let that echo go 
on for seven days, and then only stopped it 
because they gave him raw haunch of veni- 
son, which he was very fond of. At the end 
of the seven days the echo was as vigorous 
as at the start. 

The only possible road to the man’s 
house and farm passed the kennel, and 
while the echo was on, he said, no horse or 
cow could be made to face it. 

They had tried every means to stop the 
echo, and had concluded that nothing short 
of filling the whole valley with concrete 
would quiet it. This would be very costly, 
the man said; besides, it would do away 
with his farm altogether, as he thought 
nothing would grow under three hundred 
feet of solid mortar. But if the dog died 
while the echo was on he reckoned that 
was what they ’d have to do. Possibly they 
could chip the concrete out again before 
it got thoroughly set. 

At that point in our conversation the dog 
was heard to bark again, and the man said 
it would be better for me to go while things 
were quiet up at the kennel, as the bark 
we had just heard would stop the echo. 

He told me to sneak up as quietly as I 
could, and if I reached the kennel before 
the dog barked again, I should try to grab 
him by the throat. And he offered if I got 
the dog off the premises, alive .or dead, 
without leaving an echo, to give me two 
thousand dollars; but he warned me that 
I must not, on any account, kill the dog 
while the echo was on. 

However, the dog barked as soon as I 
started to climb the hill, and, as I passed, 
the innocent creature was wagging his tail 
in the midst of the wildest concatenation 
of hideous sounds my ear ever listened to. 

It struck me as pathetic that the dog 
should be deriving so much enjoyment from 
the delusion that the echo was heard as far 
as his bark; but for all that I feel justified 
in styling him the happiest dog in North 
America. 
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THE PROLOGUE OF 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


BY: JUSHIN -H. SMITH 


Professor of Modern History in Dartmouth College, Author of ‘‘ The Troubadours at Home”’ 


I. THE BARRIERS BROKEN 


THE invasion of Canada in 1775 was nothing less than momentous. The colonists, 
who had looked upon themselves as dutiful subjects of the king, protesting constitu- 
tionally against the tyranny of his ministers, found themselves all at once attacking a 
royal province. Circumstances seemed to require this move, and with American direct- 
ness they followed the logic of events, feeling keenly that the fate of America was in- 
volved in the enterprise, which marked a definite departure from a stage of protest to- 
ward that of independence. It is believed that no previous account of the Canada 
campaigns has rested upon so complete a familiarity with the original documents and 


with the ground as the present record. 


T every gust of the north wind the stout 
I hearts of New York and New Eng- 
land fairly quaked; and no wonder. It 
was 1775. Already the spring verdure of 
Lexington Green had been made redder 
than autumn red. Already, at the border 
fortress on Lake Champlain, armed men 
had invoked—and not in vain—the name 
of the Great Jehovah, while on the shore 
of the sea British troops had trembled be- 
fore the fire and smoke of another Sinai. 
It looked as if the wonder-working God of 
battles were nigh. War seemed at hand. 
Indeed, war was in sight. And war meant 
something more than idle redcoats in Bos- 
ton, summoned to roll-call four times a day 
to keep them out of mischief, or idle pa- 
triots across the Charles longing vainly for 
enemies to shoot and powder to shoot them 
with. Men listened for thunder; and the 
thunder, after long rumblings around the 
horizon, burst into a frightful peal on the 
north. Every gale from that quarter came 
freighted with alarm. 

General Carleton, the able and active 
governor of Canada, had been commis- 
sioned a few months before to transport 
his military “forces to any of our Planta- 
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tions in America, if necessity shall require, 
for the defense of the same against the 
Invasion or Attempts of any of our Ene- 
mies, Pirates or Rebels; and such Enemies, 
Pirates or Rebels, if there shall be occa- 
sion, to pursue in or out of the Limits of 
our said Provinces.” 

“ Rebels,” “ Pirates ’’—these were other 
words for bayonets and halters ; “ pursue,” 
“transport,” hinted an attack from Canada 
on the weakest side of the colonies; and as 
for the “forces,” who could possibly doubt 
what they, in part at least, were to be? 
Nobody was aware of the secret instruc- 
tions forwarded by General Gage to Colo- 
nel Guy Johnson, the Indian agent, in 
May, or knew that Lord Dartmouth, three 
thousand miles away from tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, and persuaded that savages 
would be employed by the colonists, was 
soon te give positive orders for their en- 
listment on the British side. But it was 
clearly understood that Johnson was at 
work night and day to rouse the Iroquois. 
It was believed that Carleton was putting 
the torch to the murderous instincts of the 
Canadian red men. The painted devils 
were certainly gathering. Johnson was 
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preparing to feast them on the flesh and 
blood of a Bostonian—an emblematic ox 
and pipe of wine. Timid ears heard faint 
echoes of their war-whoop in the forest. 
Old men retold the story of Hannah Dus- 
tan. Young men pictured many a Jane 
McCrea borne past with tresses dabbled in 
blood. The coming dawn might raise the 
curtain, it was felt, on all the horrors of an 
Indian war. In all 
quarters rose the 
cry foraction. The 
horde of savages 
must be kept far 
away; they must 
be met beyond the 
border; Canada, 
not the colonies, 
must be invaded. 

The cry for pro- 
tection echoed to 
Philadelphia ; and 
besides listening to 
what the people 
said, the Conti- 
nental Congress re- 
flected that such a 
step would _ per- 
haps bear rich po- 
litical fruits. Un- 
less protected 
against the gov- 
ernment, the Ca- 
nadians, however From 
friendly, would 
have to take up 
arms against their 
neighbors; while, if their government were 
overthrown, they might be persuaded to 
enter the league of colonies. A brilliant 
stroke like this would rally every one to the 
patriot side; and before a solid union of 
all America the ministry would surely have 
to give way. 

There were still other arguments, and, 
in spite of serious objections, the total 
weight of inducement proved irresistible. 
‘Ten days after Warren fell at Bunker Hill, 
Congress resolved that, “as Governor 
Carleton is making preparations to invade 
these colonies, and is instigating the In- 
dian nations to take up the hatchet against 
them, .. . if General Schuyler find it 
practicable and that it will not be disagree- 
able to the Canadians, he do immediately 
take possession of St. John’s, Montreal, 
and any other parts of the country, and 
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t miniature painted by Trumbull in Philadelphia in 1792, 
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pursue any other measures in Canada 
which may have a tendency to promote 
the peace and security of these colonies.” 
So the invasion of Canada, hostile to the 
rulers, friendly to the people, was launched, 
and the war begun. 

It was a strange affair—a war, a mo- 
mentous war, yet mostly a war without 
armies. But it was not without men. On 
the side of the king 
stood Carleton, a 
politic soldier, an 
inflexible magis- 
trate, humane, far- 
seeing, indomi- 
table; and beside 
him were ranged 
Maclean, that fear- 
less Highlander; 
the watchful and 
untiring Frasers, 
active Caldwell, 
brave Nairne, and 
daredevil Dam- 
bourgés; while on 
the Provincial side 
we shall find not 
only noble Schuy- 
ler, but Montgom- 
ery, the ideal re- 
publican general, 
adored by those 
he led to victory 
and admired by 
those he routed; 
Benedict Arnold, 
Lucifer before his 
fall; Daniel Morgan, the Mars of our 
Revolution ; ill-fated Macpherson, a beau- 
tiful, touching figure; resolute Greene; 
intrepid Lamb, with his cannon; ‘Thomas, 
Wayne, Sullivan, and a throng of other 
Homerics. What deeds could not such 
men attempt ? 

It was a singular fate that set these 
heroes at the business of killing each 
other, but stranger yet the destiny that 
made each side fight the other’s battle as 
truly as its own. The British fought for 
loyalty; do not Americans believe in 
loyalty? ‘The Provincials fought ' for 
liberty; has not England been the home 
of freedom? Both fought for courage, 
for manhood, for nobility of sentiment, 
for contempt of pain and death, for a prin- 
ciple, for an ideal. And so we who look 
on can offer a garland in each of our 



































From a portrait owned by Miss Julia Barton Hunt 


GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY 


Miss Hunt informs us that it is not known who painted this portrait, which was sent to the widow 
of General Montgomery by his sister Lady Ranelagh. The tradition is that the portrait when 
first painted showed Montgomery in the red coat of a British captain, which a zealous American, 
a member of his wife’s family, painted over with the Continental colors of buff and blue. —Ebiror. 


hands: one to the victor who almost 
failed; one to the vanquished who almost 
conquered. 

And because the invasion of Canada 
was not a mere skirmish like Lexington, 
or a single fight like Bunker Hill, and.be- 
cause the scale of its destiny had already 
tipped when the bell of. Carpenter’s Hall 
rang out the great Declaration, we may 
fairly name this piece of our history the 
prologue of the American Revolution. 

MONTGOMERY, THE RESOLUTE 
WEDNESDAY morning, the last day but 
one of August, 1775, a pleasant-looking 
man was pacing up and down the shore 
of Lake Champlain at Crown Point. 
Rather slender he might have been called, 
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but his figure was above medium height, 
his bearing vigorous, and his air soldierly. 
Attractive and mobile features and elo- 
quent brown eyes, full of purpose but also 
full of sentiment, commanded one’s re- 
spect and liking. When he took off his 
military hat, as he did now and then to 
enjoy the breeze, it could be seen that his 
dark-brown hair was not only touched with 
gray but growing a little thin. Apparently 
he was an agreeable but resolute gentle- 
man, with something very important in 
hand; and these appearances were not 
deceitful, for the man was Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery, next in com- 
mand to Philip Schuyler. 

Just at this time the general was in a 
very restless frame of mind. Evidently 
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General Carleton’s forces were on the point 
of sailing from St. John’s, on the Richelieu 
River, to recover Crown Point and Ticonde- 
roga, asthe Earl of Dartmouth had ordered. 
Griffin, the scout, had brought word that two 
vessels carrying sixteen guns apiece were al- 
most ready to be launched there, and might 
have added, had he but known it, that 
some of the workmen did not stop even 
to undress at night. Other sailing craft 
were in readiness. Once on the lake, this 
fleet could not be stopped, for the Pro- 
vincials had nothing to equal it, and the 
invasion of Canada would be impossible. 
The only hope was to destroy the vessels at 
St. John’s before they were completed, or 
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stretch a boom across the Richelieu River 
where Nut Island split the stream into halves 
and batteries could protect the works. 
Material for the boom had been provided. 
A pair of twelve-pounders had been em- 
barked at Ticonderoga. From that place 
some twelve hundred men had set out, in 
bateaux and a couple of large open boats 
holding about one hundred and fifty men 
apiece, convoyed by the Tory schooner 
taken at Major Skene’s and the British 
sloop that Arnold had captured at St. 
John’s. Now they were stopped at Crown 
Point by a north wind. Everything was 
blocked. Schuyler, busy at Albany, had 
been notified, but had not appeared—had 

















After a water-color portrait by W. Welling, 1783, owned by Baroness Dorchester 
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not even sent a reply. Very likely he was 
ill again, perhaps disabled. It was a har- 
rowing time for an eager general. 

But Montgomery was too experienced 
a soldier to worry uselessly ; in his fifteenth 
year he had begun to serve in the British 
army, and he was now in his fortieth. Con- 
soling himself with sundry indications of a 
change in the weather, he wrote Schuyler 
how “ the barbarous wind” held him back, 
and then drew up and signed his will, for 
there was dangerous business ahead. 

The indications did not fail. The wind 
changed, and the next day this little band 
of armed men, too small and too untrained. 
to be called an army, set out. With a 
backward look, the men said good-by to 
Crown Point, and then swept gaily on 
down the lake; past Northwest Bay, with 
its galaxy of mountains near and far; past 
the wide meadows leading on to Vergennes ; 
past Split Rock Point, with its fresh 
capful of wind; past the Four Brother 
Islands and Burlington Bay and Trembleau 
Point, and the landlocked waters of Cum- 
berland Bay, where McDonough was to 
rival Paul Jones; past Cumberland Head 
and South Hero; and finally to fle la 
Motte, opposite Pointe au Fer on the 
western shore, with the massive peaks of 
the Green Mountains ever marching on 
the right hand, their gray-blue mantles 
turning to violet as night came on. 

Schuyler, for his part, arrived at the 
‘Ticonderoga camp on the evening after 
Montgomery left Crown Point, continued 
his journey the next day in a whale-boat, 
first ordering eight hundred men and some 
artillery to advance as soon as they could, 
and overtook Montgomery at fle la Motte 
about noon on the 4th of September. 
All then moved on past Rouse’s Point and 
the stone windmill over against it, and 
entered the Richelieu, or Sorel, River, 
though in those days the “lake” was often 
spoken of as extending to St. John’s. Ten 
miles farther north, all camped that night 
on Nut Island (whose French name ap- 
pears in the officers’ orderly-books as any- 
thing from Isle Owen Ore, which it was 
not, to fle aux Noix, which it was), and 
fired three cannon-shots there to inform 
the neighboring Canadians of their ar- 
rival. So far all was well, and the outlook 
bright. The troops were not many, but 
twelve hundred stout young fellows feel 
like a host, and more were coming. 
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THe Canadians 
were reported 
friendly. ‘Their 
gentry and the 
clergy were, to 
be sure, strongly 
on the British 
side, for the Que- 
bec Act of 1774 
had opened new 
avenues of power 
and prosperity to 
both; but for 
that very reason 
the peasants were 
not pleased. ‘The 
yoke of the gen- 
try they desired 
to see lightened, 
not made heav- 
ier. “They de- 
test those whom 
they formerly 
feared,” wrote 
Chief Justice 
Hey, very terse- 
ly. And as for 
the priests, many 
said they had 
better be mind- 
ing prayers than 
politics. 
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From a print in ** Anburey’s Travels,”’ in the Boston Public ].ibrary 


A SKETCH OF ST. JOHN’S, P. Q., IN 1776 


THE CANADIANS Directly, the war 


Canadian peasants. 





Drawn by Harry Fenn from a photograph by the author 
AT ILE AUX NOIX (NUT ISLAND) 
A view from the fort across the moat and the Richelieu River 
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did not concern the 
[t was a quarrel be- 
tween two fami- 
lies of their con- 
querors; both 
parties were Eng- 
lish, and they 
themselves were 
French. ‘The vi- 
tal point forthem 
was to turn up 
on the winning 
side; and Ethan 
Allen soon made 
the “most pain- 
ful discovery ”’ 
that they were 
“watching the 
scale of power,”’ 
or,asCharles Lee 
put it, were “in 
for the plate.” 
Yet,on the whole, 
it would be de- 
cidedlyagreeable 
to getrid of lords, 
and if the Provin- 
cials were taking 
all the trouble of 
sending an army 
up to abolish 
taxes and sei- 
gneurs, why not 
help them a bit, 
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especially as they seemed likely 
to carry the day? 


t'HE INDIANS—SCHUYLER’S 
GOOD INFLUENCE 


‘THE prospect on the side of the 
Indians, too, was favorable. The 
memory of Sir William Johnson, 
an Indian chief as well as an 
English baronet, and in his later 
years the husband of an Indian 
wife, still bound the Iroquois to 
the British. Brant, Sir William’s 
brother-in-law and a chief of the 
Mohawks, was ardent against 
the patriots; and when his old 
teacher, President Wheelock of 
Dartmouth College, tried to 
turn his heart, retorted that he 
remembered well the prayers of 
his former instructor that all the 
pupils might “fear God and 
honor the king.” Colonel Guy 
Johnson, Sir William’s nephew, 
had succeeded to his office as 
Indian agent, and was inces- 
santly at work. Calling his In- 
dians to a council-fire, he drew 
them away from the settlements, 
feasted them at Oswego, sup- 
plied them with  spending- 
money, and then led hundreds 
of them to the vicinity of Montreal, where 
they could await Carleton’s orders and 
incite “the Seven Nations,” their allies, 
to dig up the hatchet; and the testimony 
of Brant proves that Carleton himself 
urged the Indians to take the side of the 
king. 

But, on the other hand, Schuyler’s influ- 
ence with many of the Iroquois was great. 
He had been adopted by the Mohawks, 
was called a chief, and bore an Indian 
name among them. He had just come 
from a council-fire at Albany; and while 
the most warlike of the Six Nations had 
followed Guy Johnson and Brant on the 
way to Montreal, Little Abraham, next in 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn from photographs by the author 


Half-tone plate engraved by C. W. Chadwick 


VIEWS OF FORT ST. JOHN TO-DAY 


influence to Brant, had left Albany as a 
neutral with seven hundred of the red- 
skins, and four Indians had been sent 
north from the council to bring the Cana- 
dian tribes to a like mind. 

Carleton did still more to aid the Pro- 
vincials. Though ready to employ the 
Indian for defense, he would not send 
across the border the host of nearly two 
thousand that Colonel Johnson was able 
to gather at Montreal, “lest cruelties might 
have been committed, and for fear the 
Innocent might have suffered with the 
Guilty,” as he wrote the Earl of Dart- 
mouth later. Discouraged by this inactive 
policy, greatly influenced by the disloyalty 
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of the Canadians, and “corrupted,” as 
Johnson maintained, by the previous work 
of “New England emissaries,” their num- 
bers melted away until at this time only a 
few more than four hundred were left in 
the camps. 

As for the British forces, Griffin brought 
news of 570 regulars and 50 Indians at St. 
John’s. In fact, according to Carleton’s 
official report, there were 577 trained sol- 
diers there, besides 22 carpenters, nearly 
100 Indians, and about 80 Canadian vol- 
unteers. But, at the worst, these forces 
were not irresistible; and an American 
officer was able to write, “ As for my own 
part, there is nothing gives me the least 
uneasiness.” 

It was clear, too, that some—yes, many 
—of the people in Canada were going to be 
actively cordial. Moses Hazen, a half-pay 
British lieutenant residing on a large estate 
near St. John’s, had been doing all he 
could; James Livingston, a wheat-mer- 
chant of Chambly, was enlisting volun- 
teers ; and a long list of other helpers might 
be drawn up. A reserve lay at Old Ti, and 
reinforcements would soon be coming. 
Warm work was looked for; but the sons 
of freedom would soon rout the “bloody 
backs,” as they calfed the redcoats, and in 
six weeks be on their homeward way—so 
the troops agreed. 

The following Wednesday (October 6) 
the little army of one thousand effectives 
pushed on to St. John’s, fifteen miles below, 
with Ethan Allen and John’ Brown just 
ahead of them, distributing manifestos in 
the French language, and formally an- 
nouncing the arrival of soldiers to expel 
the troops of a “despotic ministry.” When 
two miles from the fort, they were, as an 
officer expressed it, “kindly saluted with 
bombs and cannon from the fortifications,” 
though without effect. Advancing half a 
mile farther, they landed on the south side 
of Bernier’s Brook, and as they were cross- 
ing the brook, a deep, muddy stream, found 
themselves attacked. Tice of Johnstown, 
with two other white men and about 
ninety-seven Indians, made up the hostile 
party; but the combat was pretty sharp 
for a time, and each side lost six or eight 
men. Finally the Provincials repulsed their 
assailants; but as they retired half a mile 
or so in the evening to escape the visits 
of shells from the fort, it looked as if they 
had been defeated. After dark one of the 
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residents in the vicinity came to Schuyler’s 
tent, and gave him discouraging informa- 
tion about the status of the enemy and the 
sentiments of the people. One armed vessel 
was almost ready to sail, he declared. 


A BACKWARD STEP 


In the morning Schuyler called a council 
of war and laid the news before it. All 
felt that immediate steps must be taken to 
prevent this formidable schooner from get- 
ting into the lake. But how could she be 
stopped ? It was evident that the guns of 
the fort, under which she was preparing 
for her voyage, would-be a complete pro- 
tection to her except against heavy can- 
non; and the council decided to return at 
once to Nut Island, throw a boom across 
the river, as Montgomery had planned, 
and await further information about the 
sentiments of the Canadians. The men 
were ordered to embark “without hurry 
and without noise,’ and all withdrew as 
they came. 

However prudent this retreat may have 
been, its consequences were bad. Every- 
body on the British side believed that a 
handful of Indians had routed the Pro- 
vincial troops, their losses were thought 
large, and their valor began to be despised. 
The Continentals felt depressed in an equal 
degree, and even fancied they saw evidence 
in an order of Schuyler’s that he was ar- 
ranging to load upon them the blame of a 
fiasco. Schuyler himself was greatly dis- 
couraged, and almost threw Congress into 
a panic by hinting at withdrawal; for, as 
General Haldimand had said, Nut Island 
was peculiarly fitted to hold Canada “ under 
a tight rein.” The Canadians began to 
draw conclusions. But work on the boom 
was pressed, fortifications were begun for 
heavier cannon soon to arrive, reinforce- 
ments increased the numbers to 1700, and 
highly stimulating reports came in from 
Livingston, Brown, and Allen about the 
temper of the Canadians. 

Another call at St. John’s was made 
three days later, but that also came to 
nothing—in fact, ended in a panicky re- 
treat; for the troops, with all their zeal and 
natural courage, lacked experience and 
discipline. Then a change of leaders took 
place. 

Schuyler was no doubt a sick man. Gout 
was hereditary, rheumatism and _ bilious 
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fever had been achieved, and great an- 
noyances had been thrust upon him. A 
good deal of the time he could not leave 
his bed, and he now decided to withdraw 
his amiable and aristocratic presence. A 
covered boat carried him back to Ticon- 
deroga, and after that 
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The American troops themselves had 
to be managed very daintily ; and, in fact, 
the British army caused Montgomery less 
trouble than his own. It must not be for- 
gotten that in 1775 there was no glorious 
United States of America. To be sure, 





he devoted himself 
with patriotic zeal to 
forwarding men and 
supplies, while Gen- 
eral Montgomery res- 
olutely pressed for- 
ward, 



















MONTGOMERY’S 
TROUBLES 


On the 17th of Sep- 
tember Colonial troops 
appeared again before | 
St. John’s, and this | 
time they were there | 
in earnest. But Mont- 
gomery had not been 
at work a day before 
he realized how much 
easier it would have 

been to follow Schuy- L 
ler’s hint and with- 
draw from that part 
of the country. Mili- 
tary operations proved 
the smallest part of his 
business. For one 
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the Canadians had to | 


ment, thé interests that 
linked them to the col- 
onies expounded, and 
the plan of Congressto 
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get them into the union : 
furthered as much as 
possible. Mostly they 
had guns and required 

no pay; but food, ammunition, presents, 
and humoring were indispensable. 

The fickle Indian, too, kept the general 
thinking. On September 11, when their 
interpreter was killed, the savages quitted 
St. John’s for good and all; and five days 
later Carleton wrote Gage, “ Yesterday the 
Indians made their peace” with the in- 
vaders. Even Brant exclaimed, “It is all 
over with Johnson!” But some time passed 
after that before Montgomery felt sure of 
their neutrality. 


















From the original in the Dreer collection 


LETTER FROM RICHARD MONT- 


the colonies were linked together by one 
thin fact—the fact that certain residents of 
each were discussing public affairs together 
in Philadelphia; but every soldier of the 
little army at St. John’s felt privileged and 
even under obligation to look out for the 
dignity and rights of his colony, and was 
jealous accordingly. “Is it because we 
have no man capable of anything but 
drudgery ?” cried the men from Connecti- 
cut when appointments were given to New- 
Yorkers. 
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These men, too, were not mere soldiers: 
they were freemen, patriots, nature’s noble- 
men, sovereign individuals, supreme bodies ; 
and they were engaged in spurning the lash 
of tyranny, the shackles of power. How 
could such as they bend the knee slavishly 
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GOMERY TO COLONEL BEDEL 


at the beck and nod of any autocrat, whe- 
ther king, czar, or general? In short, as 
Montgomery wrote, the soldiers carried the 
spirit of liberty into the field, and all were 
prepared to give orders, but none to obey 
them. Once it was found necessary to take 
a general vote on the policy of the army. 
What more need be said ? 

The health of the men was a ceaseless 
care. The country where the troops were 
operating was villainous. It consisted of 
a low, soft plain nearly covered over with 
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dense forests, where the soil was barely 
touched with the cheer of sunshine—little 
more than a swamp with a desire for better 
things. The farmers had to make ridges 
for their grain to stand on, and after a 
storm the depth of the mud always equaled 
the length of the 
measuring-stick. Such 
a region was of course 
the chosen abode of 
malaria, with all its 
gloom and weakness. 
The letters of. the 
poor fellows roused 
the sympathy of New 
England, and various 
remedies were pro- 
posed by kind friends. 
One of these must 
have placed a thirsty 
musketman in a pain- 
ful dilemma: “Take 
of spider’s webb suf- 
ficient for three pills, 
rolled well together, 
about the size of a 
large pea, and drink 
them off in a gill of 
good old spirits just 
as thé chill com- 
mences.” Six hun- 
dred men were on the 
sick-list at Nut Island 
before the troops had 
been there a week. 
By October 12 more 
than three hundred 
invalids had been dis- 
charged from Hin- 
man’s regiment alone. 

The supply of eat- 
ables made endless 
trouble. An extraor- 
dinary drought had 
killed the pasturage, 
so that live cattle could not be kept, and 
the streams had dried up so that little wheat 
could be ground. Supplies were sent on as 
best they could be from Connecticut and 
points on the lower Hudson to Albany, then 
about fifty miles over a miserable road, and 
over bridges that a hard rain swept away, 
to the head of Lake George, then by boat 
and a short land carriage to Ticonderoga, 
and finally, by the kind consent of the 
“Prince of the Power of the Air,” to St. 
John’s. Once there was flour enough on 
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hand for only three days, and any accident state, the grand opera of national organi- 
along that fragile thread to the seaboard zation; and it was now as if the singing- 
would —well, it would have been extremely school of Cumbermere had learned some 
awkward. Why, when Schuyler went back Tuesday evening that the king was to hunt 
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MAP OF A PART OF THE ST. LAWRENCE REGION 


to ‘Ticonderoga he wrote Congress: “If I there, and they must give him “ Faust” on 
had not arrived here the very day I did, Saturday or hang. When Schuyler set out 
as sure as God lives, the army would have to invade Canada, as Congress directed 
starved.” him to do, he found himself in the heart 

It was the same with supplies of every of a wilderness with almost nothing but a 
sort. War—especially war on the offen- few menand a great many trees. The day 
sive, like this—is the supreme effort of the after Montgomery moved from Ticonde- 
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roga, reinforcements waiting at Albany 
were reported as lacking pay, guns, am- 
munition, tents, blankets, accoutrements, 
armorers to repair what guns there were, 
surgeons, medicines, drums, fifes, and 
“other necessaries.” Men “ready to fight 
the devil” in the good cause had to stay 
cooped up in market-boats like “a parcel 
of sheep or calves,” as they protested, be- 
cause there was not even a place to shelter 
them on shore. Needed articles hardly 
existed. At one time all the gunpowder in 
the colony of New York was forwarded to 
Schuyler, and it amounted to only fourteen 
hundred pounds. Connecticut hardly con- 
tained enough duck to supply its troops 
with tents. 

It was indeed the prologue of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the early morning of a 
glorious autumn day, dark, chilly, wet, 
foggy, miasmatic, muddy, miserable; but 
through it all shone the high and radiant 
qualities of Richard Montgomery, like the 
ascending sun. 


ADMIRAL AND GENERAL 


MONTGOMERY was admiral as well as 
general. The Royal Savage, that new 
schooner which had caused him so much 
anxiety, was really a fine craft, built ex- 
pressly as a fighter and armed with twelve 
brass cannon, small but effective. The 
other new vessel, when she came to be 
launched and equipped, carried a twenty- 
four pounder, twice as powerfula gunas the 
Colonials possessed; and there were also 
armed bateaux. If this navy should beat 
the feebler squadron of the Provincials, 
it could pass on, sever their communica- 
tions, and quickly starve the army into 
surrender. 

Montgomery did the best he could. His 
flotilla was drawn up in a line across the 
river half a mile south of his batteries, so 
that if the enemy should come on they 
would have something to settle with before 
opening upon the vessels. Still, nobody 
could say what a determined attack might 
do. Major Preston, the commander of the 
fort, was anxious to find out, and re- 
peatedly urged his naval chief, Lieutenant 
Hunter of the brigantine Gasfé, to try the 
experiment; but for some reason Hunter 
declined with no less perseverance. 

We can spare a glance now for the 
military operations. The fortress that con- 
fronted Montgomery was a hasty construc- 
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tion, but not a weak one. It consisted of 
a northern redout, built around Colonel 
Christie’s elegant stone house, and a larger 
southern fort, a few hundred feet distant, 
containing some brick houses and wooden 
barracks, with a passage between the two 
protected by a close palisade and a ditch 
full of water. The ditch extended, in fact, 
all around three sides of the works, and 
the fourth side was guarded by a still 
bigger moat, a river more than a quarter 
of a mile wide. In default of better ma- 
terial for walls, Captain Marr, the engineer, 
had used the best possible, —earth, — which 
the enemy’s balls would only pack the 
harder. To complete the defenses, pointed 
timbers, well knit together, projected out- 
ward from the base of the walls, so that 
a storming party, before it got very far, 
would have been likely to feel distinctly 
embarrassed. Thete was something of an 
abatis, also; and the swamp beyond was 
itself a valuable defense. The fort was 
well garnished with cannon, and ammuni- 
tion was not lacking. Evidently, for an 
offhand affair built since the latter part 
of May, St. John’s could make a very 
pretty fight of it. 

First of all, Montgomery planted about 
a third of his men on the roads to Mont- 
real and Sorel, so that his enemy should 
receive no reinforcements or provisions 
and should not be able to take refuge in 
Quebec. Strong posts had then to be 
established at Laprairie and Longueuil, to 
protect the friendly Canadians. After three 
hundred and fifty more were deducted for 
the fleet, only a small force remained for 
his own camp, and this made some pretty 
substantial defenses necessary. But in a 
few days more troops began to arrive, and 
offensive steps could be taken. 

It was not easy to erect a battery where 
water followed the plow along the furrow, 
but the feat was accomplished, and in a 
week a five-inch and an eight-inch mortar 
were sending shells on their rainbow jour- 
neys to the fort, though unhappily the larger 
one proved useless. About the same time 
a two-gun battery opened on the shipyard 
and the sailing craft with hot shot. The 
courage and activity of the general, his 
tact, wit, and evident ability, inspired the 
army. All worked with a will. They had 
“ Cannon and Shott both for Breakfast and 
Dinner, and Shells at Night for Supper,” 
as one of them wrote; but few minded 
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them now, and fewer were hit. Progress 
was making, and the sky seemed bright. 
All at once a thunder-cloud crossed the 
sun. 


BAKER’S BLUNDER 


HARDER even than the army to control 
were certain half-independent men, too 
valuable to be ignored, but not valuable 
enough to ignore themselves. One of these 
was Captain Remember Baker, a Green 
Mountain Boy, who did Schuyler some 
excellent service as a scout. He was a 
brave man and he meant well; but one 
day, as he went prowling along the edge 
of Lake Champlain in the woods, De 
Lorimier and five Algonkins passed within 
half-range in a boat. At this sight, the 
scout did indeed remember Baker, but he 
quite forgot Schuyler’s order to molest no 
Indian, and snapped his firelock at them 
from behind a tree. As he stooped to 
hammer the flint, a leaden idea from the 
boat pierced his brain, and in a little while 
his unfortunate head was on a pole at St. 
John’s, telling a gruesome story of the Co- 
lonials’ bad faith. Schuyler had to strain 
every nerve, and the truth also, to find an 
antidote. 


ETHAN ALLEN’S EXPLOIT 


ETHAN ALLEN was a larger specimen of 
the same brood, a big man with a big heart, 
capable of twisting a tenpenny nail in two 
with his teeth and roaring out a cyclopean 
oath, a patriot, a fighter, bold, enterprising, 
headstrong, rash, vain, given to swagger, 
but very far indeed from witless. In the 
early stages of this Canadian affair he dis- 
played no little sagacity; and if Congress 
had seen its way clear to move when he 
first urged the invasion of Canada, one 
can easily believe that very different things 
would have resulted. 

When the army did move, Allen showed 
unabated zeal; but, unfortunately, he was 
over-anxious to “mount on Eagle’s wings 
to glory.” His independent stroke at Old 
Ti had made him a national figure, and 
convinced him that he was now in part- 
nership with Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress ; and, as enemies had ousted him 
from the command of the Green Mountain 
Boys, and Schuyler would accept his aid 
only on his promise, before witnesses, dili- 
gently to eschewinsubordination, he burned 
for a chance to vindicate his position. 
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At this time he was below Chambly, 
“preaching politics” and “meeting with 
good success as an itinerant,” he reported ; 
but his mind was on still greater things, 
and presently his opportunity came. Ina 
word, he met Major Brown by chance near 
Longueuil (September 24), and it was ar- 
ranged that Brown should cross the St. 
Lawrence above Montreal with his two 
hundred Americans and Canadians, while 
Allen should cross below. ‘Then three 
huzzas were to give the sigrial for an at- 
tack on the town, and victory would be 
theirs. 

Montreal was at this time a small but 
very important commercial place, the cen- 
ter of the fur trade. It stood on a low, 
narrow ridge between the St. Lawrence 
and a hollow that had formerly been a 
morass. A feeble and rather dilapidated 
wall, provided with what served as bas- 
tions, and protected a part of the way 
around by a dry, shallow ditch, was its 
outer defense. In one place there was a 
pile of rubbish lying against the outside of 
the wall that almost reached the top of it; 
in another, some people had broken the 
wall down in order to get their fire-wood 
more easily. Within, there stood at the 
northeastern end a very steep little hill, 
partly natural, partly artificial, crowned 
with a fort of logs called the Citadel. The 
guns mounted here swept the main street 
of the town very effectively in times of 
peace; but their carriages were rotting 
away, and the parapet, only two logs 
thick, was equally rotten. The fortifica- 
tions had never been more than enough 
to protect Montreal, as the Chevalier de 
Lévis had said, against a coup de main, 
and at present could not do that. Plainly 
the real defense of the place must be men. 

Unfortunately, the men were somewhat 
lacking. A part of the citizens were heartily 
loyal, but many others were not. The Eng- 
lish merchants in particular were disaf- 
fected, for they felt that under the Quebec 
Act the French gentry were to have the 
preference, and the lavish joy of these im- 
politic nobles filled them with wrath. Some 
of the leading men, too, had lived in the 
colonies and absorbed their sentiments; 
and for months communications had been 
passing back and forth between the patri- 
ots and Montreal. The people of the sub- 
urbs were particularly friendly to the in- 
vaders, and significantly refused to give up 
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their ladders when Carleton demanded 
them. With so many points in their favor, 
our bold plotters felt confident of success. 

Allen hurried back to Longueuil, and 
picked up some thirty “ English-Ameri- 
cans,” besides the eighty men, chiefly 
French, already with him. After nightfall 
he crossed the river; for, like the Gascons, 
he could fight as well as brag. It was hard 
and perilous to traverse the swift waters 
of St. Mary’s current, the night was dark, 
the weather tempestuous, and Allen’s boats 
were so few that three trips had to be made. 
But when morning dawned his men were 
over, and his greater troubles began. 

For some reason still unknown, there 
was no Brown. Allen saw that he was 
caught; but, rather than escape with only 
a portion of his men, he chose to fight. 
Not until afternoon, however, did he get 
a chance. As Guy Johnson confessed, 
“the utmost confusion” reigned in Mont- 
real, for Allen stood next Beelzebub in 
the respect of the good people there; but 
finally a few soldiers, a few Indians, and 
some hundreds of militia sallied out. The 
greater part of Allen’s little force aban- 
doned him; but he made a sturdy fight, 
regardless of odds. It was a hopeless case, 
however, and when it became clear that 
he would shortly be surrounded, he gave 
up his sword to Peter Johnson, a natural 
son of Sir William, and proceeded to the 
barrack-yard in Montreal. There General 
Prescott, the commandant, met him. 


ALLEN AND PRESCOTT 


IT was an extraordinary scene. On the 
one hand stood a British officer, a profes- 
sional soldier, a graduate of society, well 
groomed, handsomely uniformed, sword 
at side, cane in hand. On the other hand 
was Allen, a son of the forest, rough, un- 
kempt, a chief of what seemed even to 
Arnold like “ wild men,” dressed in a deer- 
skin jacket, with undervest and breeches 
of sagathy, cowhide shoes fortified with 
hobnails, and a red woolen cap on his 
unruly hair, all stained with dust and mire 
and smoke. 

“Who are you? What is your name?” 
demanded Prescott in a tone to make the 
spotless quail. 

“My name is Allen.” 

“Are you the Allen who took Ticon- 
deroga ?” 
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“The very man.” 

At this Prescott “put himself into a 
great fury,” as Allen said afterward, bran- 
dished his cane over the prisoner’s head, 
and loaded him with hard names. 

Allen shook his fist at him. “Offer to 
strike, and that ’s the beetle of mortality 
for you. I ’m not used to being caned,” 
he thundered. 

Prescott then turned his rolling eye upon 
the captured Canadians, and ordered a 
sergeant and his guard to bayonet them. 
This was too much for their leader. Step- 
ping between his men and the soldiers, 
Allen tore open his vest and shirt, laid bare 
his tawny bosom, and cried to Prescott: 
“T am the one to blame, not they. Thrust 
your bayonet into my breast, if anybody’s. 
They would have done nothing but forme.” 
The commandant hesitated, but finally 
told the prisoners with an oath that he 
would let them live to grace the halter at 
Tyburn. 

The scene was epic, and Allen won even 
Carleton’s admiration; but that did not 
save him from a short sojourn in the hold 
of the Gasfé and a long one in Pendennis 
Castle. Neither could it draw the sting of 
such an affair. The unstable French-Ca- 
nadians began instantly to veer. To Guy 
Johnson’s mind the incident “promised 
great consequences,” and Carleton re- 
ported to London that it “gave a favor- 
able turn to the minds of the people.” 

Montgomery’s feelings will have to be 
imagined: he did not report them. The 
hundreds of Canadian recruits whom he 
had counted upon to make up for the 
shrinkage of his forces were not his, but 
Carleton’s; and very likely an attempt 
would now be made to relieve St. John’s. 
But he pushed on his operations with no 
less resolution than before. Early in Octo- 
ber a post of Canadians was established on 
the east side of the river to bar the escape 
of the garrison in that direction, and a 
thirteen-inch mortar—the “Old Sow”— 
was bedded. As for the Royal Savage, 
after vain attempts had been made to burn 
her, she was sunk by the guns, to rise later 
from this baptism as a good Colonial 
vessel; the Yankee. 

Better still, Montgomery found a way 
to solve his knotty problem. The south 
side of Fort St. John was made very strong, 
for the expected enemy would come from 
that quarter; but on the northwest there 
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was only a single embrasure to fear. In 
place of a camp that could be made pas- 
sable only by spreading brush and reeds 
on the mud, he could there pitch his tents 
on some rising ground, since cut away. 
The water would be good instead of bad. 
His batteries could be planted within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the enemy. Ap- 
proaches and a breach could be made, he 
thought, and the works finally taken by 
assault. With vast labor a road was cut 
through the swampy woods, and on the 
13th of October everything was ready for 
the change. Success was in sight. 

But the army did not like the move. A 
battery on the east side of the river could 
accomplish far more good, they thought. 
The six weeks they had allotted to the cam- 
paign were over; and Major Brown, Mont- 
gomery’s ablest lieutenant, informed him 
squarely that unless he followed the opinion 
of the army there would be trouble. To 
any commander such zealous but insubor- 
dinate conduct would be exasperating ; to 
an officer bred in the regular army it could 
only be loathsome: but Montgomery’s re- 
gard for the cause outweighed his feelings, 
and he looked on patiently while the army 
wasted a precious fortnight on its experi- 
ment. 

Indeed, there was a call every way for 
patience. The length of the siege was dis- 
heartening, the Canadians, and many were 
going over. The earthen ramparts of St. 
John’s had been injured very little, and it 
did not matter if the brick and wooden 
buildings were shattered, or the top of 
the stone house knocked in. Winter was 
approaching. Terms of enlistment were 
drawing to an end. Cobweb had not an- 
nihilated fever and ague. Gunpowder was 
hard to get. It was a grave question with 
Montgomery whether he could hold out as 
long as the garrison, even if Carleton 
should let him alone; and all the Ameri- 
can Tories were jubilant. 


CAPTURE OF FORT CHAMBLY 


SUDDENLY a light broke overhead. Twelve 
miles below St. John’s there was a fort 
called Chambly, an imposing old humbug 
with a square bastion at each corner and 
light walls between them. It had been 
erected on the carrying-place at the foot 
of Chambly Rapids as a defense against the 
Indians, but was now a summer hotel 
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rather than a fort. In fact, the eighty-one 
women and children lodged there just 
about equaled the number of the garrison ; 
yet they all felt pretty secure, for it was 
believed that St. John’s must fall before 
Chambly could be seriously attacked. 

But not long. One intensely dark night 
three small cannon were taken past St. 
John’s on bateaux, and at the head of 
Chambly Rapids they were mounted on 
carriages and dragged to a place where 
they could speak with authority. That 
settled matters at once. The walls could 
be depended upon against muskets; but 
when Major Stopford, a very sensible and 
polite gentleman, saw the dark eyes of 
cannon fixed upon him, he knew what 
they meant; and when they began sending 
six-pound balls through his masonry he 
surrendered, just as Governor Tryon was 
writing Lord Dartmouth that “even the 
warmest advisers of that daring and re- 
bellious expedition” had “ given up every 
prospect of success”? (October 18). 

Six tons of gunpowder and over five 
thousand musket cartridges went south at 
once to feed the guns of the Provincials, 
and a large store of provisions to feed the 
gunners; while Mrs. John Hancock re- 
ceived a unique ornament for her chamber 
at Philadelphia in the shape of British regi- 
mental colors, the flag of the Royal Fusi- 
liers, proudly bearing on its folds the 
boasted garter, with a crown above and a 
rose within it. Montgomery’s hope re- 
vived. “With the blessing of God,” he 
cried, this powder “ will finish our business 
here.” But now the great and long-ex- 
pected peril drew nigh. 

Carleton had kept his eye all this while 
upon the state of things at St. John’s. It 
was believed that provisions would not fail 
there before the end of November; but 
still he was impatient for an opportunity 
to drive the besieging force away, and 
more than once made a move toward 
Longueuil. In fact, he would have had a 
force of Canadians at Chambly long before 
that fortress fell, “had not this wretched 
people been blind to honor, duty, and their 
own interest,”’ as he wrote the government. 
It was horrible to picture the long ranks of 
the troops he had expected to raise, dressed 
out in the buff breeches, buff waistcoats, 
and green coats with red trimmings that 
had come over for them, and then face the 
blank reality ; but he had to do it. “I had 
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FORT CHAMBLY 


assembled,” he wrote now—“I had as- 


sembled about nine hundred men since our 


little combat [with Ethan Allen], but they 
disappear thirty or forty a night” (Octo- 
ber 25): 

Still, Carleton did not despair. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Allan Maclean, a_ brave 
officer who had served in the old country, 
marched up from Quebec “with the small 
remams "” of the reg- 
ulars in garrison there 

about sixty Fusi- 
liers. With these and 
one hundred and 
twenty Royal High- 
land Emigrants he 
moved to the scene 
of action, and _pro- 
ceeded to enlist as 
many as possible of 
the Canadians. Fire 
andhemp— orthreats 
of them, at least —re- 
inforced his argu- 
ments, and several 
hundred natives were 
enrolled. Then he 
advanced up the 
Richelieu, expecting 
to join Carleton near 
St. John’s and attack 
Montgomery. 

Carleton, on his 
part, set out from 
Montreal. Gather- 
ing his few regulars, 
—about one hun- 
dred,—eighty ran- 
dom Indians, and 
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VIEW ON THE RICHELIEU BETWEEN ST. 
JOHN’S AND CHAMBLY 


some eight hundred militia whom he 
dared trust, and loading them into thirty 
or forty boats, he pushed for the winding 
shore and languid meadows of Longueuil. 
But Seth Warner of the Green Mountain 
Boys, a modest, brave man,—too modest 
in this case to show himself or his men 
prematurely,—was observing Carleton’s 
operations; and as the flotilla approached 
the shore he met it 
with bullets and then 
with grape from a 
four-pounder. A 
good many were 
killed or wounded, a 
few were captured, 
and the rest went 
back to Montreal. 
Maclean fared no 
better. Compelled to 
retreat before the 
Provincials and their 
Canadian allies, he 
soon found himself 
<u) ~ abandoned: by his 
French recruits, and, 
taking ship, sailed 
back to Quebec. 


GALLANT PRESTON 

SURRENDERS ST. 

JOHN’S TO MONT- 
GOMERY 


Now came the re- 
ward of so much ef- 
fort and endurance. 
On October 28 the 
move to the north- 
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west side of the fort was completed, and 
Montgomery himself took post there in 
the evening. During the night a breast- 
work on the rising ground was begun. A 
battery commanding the fort, and only 
two hundred and fifty paces from it, was 
promptly set up by Captain Lamb. ‘The 
first day of November it opened with a 
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ing to put on, few blankets and fewer beds, 
the troops were getting a bit worn; and 
after firing, as they reckoned, some twenty- 
five hundred shells and as many balls to 
kill not over twenty Provincials, they could 
expect no great results from the trifling 
stock that remained. But gallant Major 
Preston understood the value of time. For 
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A GLIMPSE OF LONGUEUIL FROM THE PRESENT LANDING PLACE 


tr xd of twelve-pounders, a nine-pounder, 
three mortars, and three coehorns, and kept 
up what Lamb called “an almost incessant 
blaze"’ while the rest of the army were 
making preparations for an assault. ‘To- 
ward evening Montgomery sent word to 
stop firing. 

Some of the prisoners taken at Lon- 
gueuil two days before had arrived. ‘The 
drum beat for a parley; and an officer ap- 
proached the fort with one of the captives, 
a flag, and a summons. ‘There was no 
longer any hope of succor, wrote Mont- 
gomery, and the time to surrender had 
come. 

There was truth in that. With half ra- 
tions or less for the past three weeks, the 
barracks tumbling about their heads, no 
safety except behind mounds of earth or 
below ground, nothing but summer cloth- 


weeks it had been expected by all the loy- 
alists that cold would soon drive the enemy 
home, and winter came nearer every day. 
While there was food to exist upon, he 
was determined to hold out. 

In a little while Captain Stewart came 
from the fort with the Provincial officer, 
and was led blindfolded to Montgomery’s 
tent. Preston’s answer, which he brought, 
did honor to a brave man. ‘The prisoner 
from Longueuil was “ frequently subject to 
fits of insanity,”’ he declared, and could not 
be much depended upon. As for the de- 
serter who told Montgomery of the straits 
of the garrison, he was not in a position to 
be informed about such matters. Still, if 


no relief should come within four days,. 


he would lay down his arms. 
But Montgomery understood the value 
of time as well as anybody. He replied 
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by giving Preston an opportunity to exam- 
ine another prisoner, and, on account of 
“the lateness of the season,” required an 
immediate surrender, under penalty of 
harsher terms. Submission was the only 
thing left the British commander; negotia- 
tions began again the next morning at eight 
o'clock; terms were finally agreed upon; 
and before sunset the fort, with its garrison 
and its precious outfit of cannon, muskets, 
and military stores, capitulated. The follow- 
ing day (November 3) the garrison moved 
out of the works, and gave up their arms. 


All the besieging troops were on foot in ' 


the best attire they could command. In 
the three Connecticut regiments no uni- 
forms were visible except as officers here 
and there had chosen to provide them- 
selves, or a private wore the dingy old coat 
that had done service at Louisburg years 
before; but gradations of rank were shown 
by colored ribbons. Plainly dressed though 
they were, the men looked formidable with 
their big muskets, the barrels four feet long 
minus two inches, the bore three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and the gleaming 
bayonets fourteen inches in length. 

Beside them stood the New York troops. 
Weeks before, Captain Livingston had de- 
scribed the dress of his men: “Some of 
them have waistcoats, others none; some 
trowsers, others none; some hats, others 
without ; some ragged, others whole”’ ; and 
probably things had not improved much 
during the wear and tear of the siege. But 
they all had regimental coats, at least, dis- 
tinguishing the regiments by the color of 
the facings; and Montgomery declared 
that somehow they had acquired the look 
of regulars. There, also, was Captain 
Lamb with his artillery, all in blue and 
buff, and that of a finer quality than the 
infantry had, as became an élite corps ; and, 
yonder, a squad of the Green Mountain 
Boys from Longueuil, dressed out in green 
with red facings, and such strapping fellows 
that the New York Provincial Congress had 
to order all their coats made “ of large size.” 
Behind them shone the tents of the soldiers 
and the officers’ marquees ; while the vast 
pines of the forest made a somber but 
magnificent background. 


A GLIMPSE OF “ MAJOR”? ANDRE 


THE sound of music was heard, and the 
garrison filed out. They had made a 
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plucky fight, and were given all the honors 
of war. Rather soiled and threadbare they 
looked, no doubt, but they marched with 
all the dignity and precision of the parade- 
ground. First there was a part of the 
‘Twenty-sixth Foot, their red coats faced 
with pale yellow, and their pale-yellow flag 
resplendent with crown, sphinx, dragon, 
and wreath of thistles, for this was the 
Cameronian regiment ; and with them came 
a squad of the Royal Fusiliers in red coats 
and blue facings, a few of the Royal Artil- 
lery in coats of dark blue with breeches and 
waistcoats of white, blue-jacketed marines 
from the Gaspé, some of Maclean’s Royal 
Highland Emigrants, a party of Canadian 
gentry,—hanging their heads a trifle, but 
far too vivacious to hang them long,—a 
gang of carpenters, and a couple of In- 
dians. ‘Trailing a pair of guns, with 
matches burning, colors flying, drums beat- 
ing, and fifes bravely screaming defiance, 
as if nothing had occurred, they marched 
around the fort, and then at Preston’s order 
grounded their arms on the plain. What 
were Montgomery’s feelings as he saw the 
colors under which he had fought lowered, 
and saw British regulars like those he had 
commanded laying down their arms before 
his ragged volunteers? And what would 
have been his thoughts had he foreseen the 
end of the British quartermaster, a light, 
trim-built young fellow with dark eyes and 
pink cheeks and a bold, martial air? For 
this quartermaster was André. 


THE CHAMPIONS 


Sr. Joun’s fallen and soldiers available, it 
was time to think of Montreal. Montreal, 
rich and influential, the second city of 
Canada, must now yield. And there was 
a greater prize at Montreal than Montreal 
itself: there was Carleton. 

Carleton was more than all the barriers, 
as a sword is more than a shield. What 
would the British cause in Canada be with- 
out him? Poor Cramahé, the lieutenant- 
governor—well, he could wring his hands 
and shut himself up in his house. Maclean, 
a brave officer yet only a lieutenant, was 
a man to execute orders or hold a post. 
What was needed was a great will, a great 
brain, a great authority ; some one to over- 
awe sedition with a face of flint; some one 
to give orders that everybody would know 
were good: a fortress in himself. There 
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self: he was no longer sure of 
an army. With such a prize 
within reach, his arm suddenly 
withered. In a letter that an- 
nounced the fall of St. John’s 
he implored Schuyler: “Send 
everybody you possibly can 
immediately down, as it is 
much to be apprehended that 
many of the men on this ser- 
vice will insist on returning 
home when their times are ex- 
pired.”” Whoshould blamethem 
if they did? We know from an 
official report that the men 
could not remain as they were, 
“some of them being half 
naked, and those of 
the New York troops 
who were best clad 
having only a coat 
nearly worn out and 
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was only one such man on the British side 
in Canada; that man was Carleton, and 
Carleton was here in Montreal with hardly 
troops enough fora guard. Carleton taken, 
what could save Canada ? Canada won, how 
could the ministry hold out? War ended, 
liberty secured, harmony restored—such 
was the vista before many a patriot’s mind. 

Across a few miles of plain the two 
leaders, the two champicns, could almost 
look each other in the eye. Each an Irish- 
man, both from County Donegal, their 
paternal estates only a little way apart, 
here they were, fighting a duel for Canada, 
for America perhaps. 


ON TO MONTREAL! 


At once the pitiful and ludicrous position 
of the Provincial commander showed it- 
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ber, and in latitude 
forty-five and a half 
degrees. But Montgomery “coaxed.’’ the 
troops, as he wrote Schuyler, and they could 
not resist. ‘They followed him to Montreal. 

What a march it was—the eighteen miles 
to Laprairie! Before the army could set 
out, it was necessary to load some heavy 
artillery on boats, so that, if a siege became 
necessary, this ordnance could be taken 
around by water; and while this was doing 
it rained, and snowed, and rained again. 
A great part of the country, noted Chap- 
lain ‘Trumbull in his diary, was drowned 
land “for fifty or one hundred miles on 
End.” The men had sometimes “been 
Wet near Twenty Days together,” and 
now it was even worse. Yet on the brave 
fellows pushed. ‘Trumbull called it “a 
profane and wicked army,” as a chaplain 
was bound to do, though his Connecticut 
















































THE PROLOGUE OF 
men were fined a shilling if they swore or 
stayed away from the religious exercises, 
and even clapped into the guard-house for 
a second offense; yet even he could but 
admire the troops, and he declared “it was 
remarkable to see the Americans after 
almost infinite Fatigues and Hardships 
marching on at this advanced Season, 
badly clothed_and badly provided for, to 
Montreal, pressing on to New Seiges and 
new Conquests.” 

MONTREAL TAKEN—CARLETON 

AWAY 


SLIPS 


NoveEMBER 12 found ‘Montgomery and a 
part of his army on the northern side of 
the St. Lawrence. It was a cold, sour day, 
with a biting wind from the southwest, 
and the men were thankful indeed, as even- 
ing drew on, to find shelter in a suburb. 
‘The surrender of the town was a foregone 
conclusion, and the friends of the Ameri- 
cans inside the walls joyfully threw their 
guns aside. Long enough had they been 
erimacing, they said. In fact, a brace of 
them crawled out through an embrasure 
and carried Montgomery all the news. 
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There was a little sparring over terms, but 
about midnight full submission was made 
to the conqueror’s kindly will, and the next 
day he took possession. Montreal was his, 
but—the governor had escaped. 

From the first, Carleton had announced 
as his policy to “spin out matters as long 
as I can in hopes that a good wind may 
bring us relief’’; but after St. John’s fell 
the only wise course was to repair to Que- 
bec with his troops and the military stores. 
He must go by water, for the enemy held 
both sides of the river lower down. Day 
after day, however, he waited in vain for 
a favoring wind, and the Provincials drew 
nearer every hour. On the 10th Colonial 
troops were at Laprairie gazing at the 
spires of Montreal and preparing to cross ; 
and still no wind. On the 11th troops 
actually began to pass the river, and even 
field-pieces were taken over. ‘The two 
champions were near enough now to see 
each other. ‘Then Carleton embarked, 
while all the loyal folk of the town looked 
on as if at a funeral. But still there was 
no favoring breeze, and plainly the mor- 
row must decide it. 

Finally, late in the afternoon, what 
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Carleton thought “a tolerably fair wind”’ 
—probably he was not over-exacting— 
began to blow, the painted ships became 
real ones, and the governor slipped away 
with his fleet of eleven sail. It was a 
blessed chance. 

But the next day one of his armed ves- 
sels ran aground, and the fleet had to wait 
awhile. That evening, about thirty miles 
from Montreal, the wind set against him, 
and “for several Days,” according to his 
report, he could not move. Meanwhile 
troops had rushed off down the river after 
him, and cannon were scrambling into 
bateaux at Montreal to join the chase. 
Nor was that the worst of it. 

St. John’s taken, Carleton’s antagonist 
had a detachment set out immediately for 
Sorel, with orders to mount cannon on the 
shore of the St. Lawrence, build floating 
batterjes, and stop the enemy’s vessels. 
The orders were obeyed. Six guns and a 
couple of lightly armed row-galleys were 
soon ready, and a few miles above, where 
the river was narrow, Major Brown erected 
a sham battery. 

Carleton lay now fairly between the two 
blades of the shears. ‘Twice the row-galleys 
forced his unhappy squadron to weigh an- 
chor and move out of range, and Easton, 
writing from Sorel, summoned him to sur- 
render; yet not a sign of yielding on his 
part. Then Brown had the dazzling im- 
pudence to invite an officer to come ashore 
and inspect his works. The officer came. 
What he saw one can only imagine; but 
no doubt he saw something, and Brown 
lied convincingly about a couple of thirty- 
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two pounders just arriving. “ Besides,” he 
added, “this is only my small battery ; and 
if you chance to pass it, my grand battery 
lower down cannot fail to sink you.” Prob- 
ably, too, an uncomfortable remark about 
red-hot shot was dropped in the course of 
the talk. Finally the officer went back; 
and then—miradile/—the whole fleet sur- 
rendered, Prescott and his cane included. 

But not Carleton. He was “an intrepid 
old fellow” indeed, as an American officer 
called him, and he would not lower his 
point until the enemy’s blade had found 
him. “With much difficulty” he had in- 
duced the master of one of his vessels to 
pilot him past the Americans at night in a 
whale-boat with two of his officers. The oars 
were muffled; at the riskiest point they 
paddled the boat only with their hands ; and 
so the fortunes of Great Britain, disguised as 
a Canadian boor, escaped from the shears. 

‘The barriers, however, were now all 
broken. The forest, the lake, St. John’s, 
Chambly, Maclean, Montreal, the Cana- 
dians, the Indians—all had given way. 
Nothing lay between the victorious general 
and Quebec, the last hold of British power 
on the continent of North America, but the 
magnificent current of the St. Lawrence; 
and that was an onward current. Mont- 
gomery had won. 

Yet perhaps he had also lost: Carleton 
had escaped. What would the governor 
do now? Would he sail away to England ? 
Or would he be like Washington retreating 
across New Jersey; like Wellington taking 
refuge behind the lines of Torres Vedras; 
like Bolivar fleeing from Puerto Cabello ? 


(To be continued.) 





BEREAVEMENT 
BY GERTRUDE BUCK 


Bi ROUGH sob-racked nights and empty chattering days 
She feeds the perfumed censer of his praise; 
Bereft not yet until its flame burn low: 


Let her not lose her loss—she must not know. 








NIGHT WIND, who dost bleat about my way, 
Be ye the scapegoat of my miypent day 
For ill I've done, for good let by. 


I put my hands upon the buoyant air, 
To thee transfer my guilt, commit my care, 
And bid thee to the desert Fly. 


Seek ye some waste bespread ofsand orsnow, 
Where men dwell not, nor birdy; nor flowery grow; 
Where winds themselves to sitence die. 


Orfind some deaf-walled, sightley cave, 
Molded of ancient fire or hewn by wave, 


And there my past transgreyiom cry. 


So shail I rive ,when next the Great High Pricst 
Shall light the dayy burnt-offering in the East, 
To strive again ~ facing the sity. 
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“*NOW COULD 1 LET YOU GO AWAY AFTER THAT?’” 
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BY GEORGE 


UGUST 5. This is the only moment 

that I may have. I am nearly dead 
with sleep. I shall have to go to a hotel to 
get any rest. This place of mine—Green- 
lawns—is altogether too much like a hotel, 
without the seclusion. There must be fifteen 
or more people here at the present moment. 
Last night the most of them did not go to 
their rooms until after three. I had a cer- 
tain hesitation about leaving my guests in 
my own house and going to bed. Not that 
they wanted me. Indeed, Billy Bollen did 
not scruple to declare that my presence was 
not at all necessary. 

“Better turn in, you old Puritan,” he 
exclaimed. “We can take care of 
selves.” 

I did not doit. Aside from my old-fash- 
ioned prejudices as host, I should have 
been too nervous to go to sleep. What 
they might take it into their heads to do 
next I could not tell, and the safer course 
was for me to remain. 

Then this morning I was awakened by 
the Whytelaws’ trunks. I do not know 
how many Mrs. Whytelaw brought, but it 
seemed to me that they were taking the 
luggage of a circus down the stairs. It is 
one of Charton Rogers’s peculiarities al- 
ways to have the Vierna sail at daybreak, 
and the Whytelaws were going on board. 

As I felt that I could not sleep, I got 
up, dressed, and. went down to see them 
off. ‘There was, of course, no. use in going 
to bed again. The time seemed endless 
until the regular routine of the day began. 
I wandered about the house and tried to 
read, but the servants in their morning 
rounds drove me out of one room after an- 
other. I strolled through the gardens, and 
was nearly drenched by a man with a gar- 
den-hose. By this time the sun was well 
up. I walked down the path along the 
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shore. How bright and fresh everything 
was! In the wonderful air of the morning 
I wandered aimlessly forward. 

The grounds belonging to a number of 
the places stretch down to the edge of the 
ocean. I had reached the Landons’ boun- 
dary fence, when I saw a flash of white 
among the bushes. My heart gave a quite 
unexpected bound. Could it be Margaret 
Landon herself at such an hour? Impos- 
sible! And yet I had only experienced this 
very peculiar sensation on the very few 
occasions when I had seen her. I hastened 
forward. AsI came nearer, my heart, after 
galloping wildly, brought up suddenly,— 
“refused,” as it were,—and I stood hesi- 
tating. Unquestionably it was she. Finally 
I advanced boldly. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in accents of real 
distress, as soon as she saw me. “Come 
and help me.” 

Usually she will hardly speak to me— 
persists in looking with disconcerting steadi- 
ness in the opposite direction whenever I 
appear before her. She will not have it 
said that she is civil to me because I am 
so rich. The result is that she treats me as 
I should not treat a “toot” at the races. 
Indeed, I find that it is an affectation with 
very many of the young women of greater 
consideration to be as ungracious as pos- 
sible to me. In fact, it is as much as I can 
do to get a really nice girl to speak a pleas- 
ant word to me. I have become quite ac- 
customed to this with the others, but in 
Miss Landon’s case I must say that I strug- 
gled and suffered. Now to hear her actu- 
ally appealing to me was bewildering and 
delightful. 


“So careless of me!”’ she said. 


“T was 
twisting a ring on my finger, and it slipped, 
and I lost it.”’ 

She was moving about with her head 
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bent, staring at the lawn. I joined her at 
once, and began to do likewise. Very much 
after the manner of two mourners, we Cir- 
cled slowly about the place, not looking 
at each other, but carefully gazing at the 
ground. 

“It is the early bird,” I said tentatively, 
“that catches the—”’ 

She looked up quickly and inquiringly. 

“ Ring,” I continued hastily, for I saw 
that she was prepared to misunderstand 
me. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “it zs early, I 
suppose, for you.” . 

“You did not think that I cared for 
nature at this hour,” I observed reproach- 
fully. 

“No,” she replied uncompromisingly. 

“It is so easy to be misunderstood,” I 
answered sadly. 

“Do you?” she asked with sudden di- 
rectness, raising her eyes, for a moment, 
and letting them rest on me. 

I had committed myself by insinuation. 
I trust that I may be forgiven. I started 
upon a rapturous account of the joys of 
early rising that I am convinced was a 
triumph of the imagination. 

“You surprise me,” she said briefly after 
I had got through. 

“ Perhaps,” I answered boldly, “I might 
in several ways.” 

“It is very singular that two people can- 
not find a ring in such a small place,” she 
answered irrelevantly. 

After we had searched for a time, we 
found the ring and sat down. She seemed 
willing enough to talk to me, indeed rather 
disposed to do so. This was truly an un- 
usual experience for me. Generally, with 
people about, she would have been acutely 
aware of what she was doing. Now she 
appeared perfectly frank, comfortable, and 
natural. At last, with a start, she asked me 
what o’clock it was. 

“A quarter to nine,” I said, glancing at 
my watch. 

She jumped up at once, ready for flight. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I must go! 
Won't you—”’ She paused and suddenly 
resumed that manner, in which I detect a 
strange mingling of toleration and defiance, 
that she has always had when I am with 
her. “ You must havea houseful of people, 
and of course must go back to them.” 

There it is! If I had been any one else 
she would have asked me to breakfast. I 
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could see she thought of it and then did 
not do it. 

As I walked back along the path I 
considered how delightful it had been. But 
of course, as soon as she remembered, the 
inevitable had happened. And I should 
very much like to have gone to breakfast 
at the Landons’. 

If I had been any one else! 

August 14, To-day I opened the news- 
papers in fear and trembling. To be sure, 
I experience this sensation more or less 
every day when I look at them. I never 
can tell what I may find. But on this oc- 
casion I had a particular reason for my 
apprehension. By some means yesterday 
a man gained access to the house, and I 
came on him in the hall. He told me that 
if I did not send him a certain sum of 
money by a specified time in the afternoon 
he would blow his brains out, leaving 
a letter saying that it was because of his 
vain appeal to me that he had been forced 
to this desperate deed. The same thing 
had happened to me once before. I then 
gave the money. I had not the least idea 
that the person would do as he threatened, 
but he made me nervous. If I refused I 
knew that I should be forced to think of 
what my refusal might mean, and if the 
man did as he said he would do the result 
would be most unpleasant. When this sec- 
ond man appeared I confess that I was 
exasperated. Some latent obstinacy in my 
disposition asserted itself, and I refused to 
be “held up” in this manner. He was a 
sufficiently unprepossessing and also a suffi- 
ciently desperate-looking person. I could 
not get the thought of him or what he had 
said out of my mind all the rest of the day. 
I can kill a mosquito with but little com- 
punction, but I hesitate a bit over a fly. 
The thought that the life of a fellow-being 
might be dependent on my action was 
distressing. Besides, all the newspapers, if 
anything unfortunate happened, would de- 
nounce me as a murderer. I spent a rest- 
less day and a miserable night. This 
morning I was up early to find if what I 
feared had actually happened. I was in 
terror that I should see my name in big 
letters on the first page, with a description 
of my cruelty. I breathed again as I dis- 
covered that I had for once escaped. 
There was only a brief announcement 
stating that Professor Alpheus Culp, the 
“Magnetic Healer,” was wanted for big- 











amy. I believe that was the name the 
person had given me. 

But I found something else that has 
made me wretched ever since. Ina promi- 
nent place in an accursed “Society Col- 
umn” I read that a marriage had been 
definitely “arranged” between Miss Mar- 
garet Landon and me. Good heavens! 
If she would hardly speak to me before, 
what will she, or won’t she, do now? She 
will feel that it is necessary to disprove any 
such assertion in the eyes of every one. 
And we had just begun to get on a little 
better since the morning when we hunted 
for the ring. What shall I do? 

August 14. I have been most anxious to 
find out the effect of the announcement, 
but she_has let me have no chance. Last 
night at the Crosbys’ I thought that I 
should have an opportunity; but no. Al- 
though older and more distinguished men 
were present, I took in the hostess, and on 
the other side of me sat Mrs. Roustabout, 
who always manages to be where she thinks 
that she can do the most good —for herself. 
This is often the way. Generally I have 
to go in to dinner with the oldest and in- 
variably the ugliest woman in the room. 
The only thing that would save me would 
have to be a duke at least, and dukes are 
not about in large enough quantities to be 
practically useful. 

On the terrace afterward I did manage 
to say a few words to Miss Landon. No- 
thing could have been more unsatisfactory. 
As usual, she only answered “yes” and 
“no”; then, after a moment of silence, 
she spoke. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that I think 
it will be better if I am perfectly frank with 
you.” 

I bowed nervously in acquiescence, and 
felt that something unpleasant was coming. 

“Of course I ’ve seen what all the news- 
papers are saying,” she continued, “and I 
do not like it. Think of the position in 
which it places me! I wish that you would 
stop—persecuting me.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied slowly ; “I am afraid 
that it is.” 

“You hate me,” I said. 

“No,” she answered deliberately. “I 
promised to be perfectly truthful. I liked 
you so much the other morning. Really, af- 
ter that I thought about you a good deal. 
And then I read those things in the news- 
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papers, and it was a shock. When you are 
just beginning to like a person, it startles 
you to see in print that you are going to 
marry him. It seemed to frighten back the 
things that I had been thinking.” 

“Why should it make any difference ?” 
I asked weakly. 

“ All this talk has annoyed me, and I am 
sure that you do not want that.” 

I assured her that what I wished above 
all was to have her pleased —to please her. 

“Then,” she said promptly, “I wish 
that you would let me entirely alone. I 
have done the best I could to prove to the 
world that there is nothing in all this silly 
gossip. I wish that you would help me. 
Can’t you pretend that you dislike me par- 
ticularly ?” 

There was a light in her eyes as she 
glanced sidewise at me; a smile on her lips, 
showing a gleam of her little teeth, that 
made me mad to catch her up and carry 
her away then and there. And she wished 
me to make the world believe that I did 
not like her! 

“TI think that I might have a chance,” 
I murmured. 

“ But you are so different,” she said de- 
cidedly. “In a way, you are like royalty, 
and it is—unpleasant, and I won’t have it.” 

There is nothing for me to do but to go 
away. I should like to stay, but since my 
presence here makes life unpleasant for 
her, it is my duty as a gentleman to efface 
myself. It will be disagreeable and diffi- 
cult. Perhaps she will think more kindly 
of me; but even that will hardly repay me 
for being wretchedly miserable. 

August 17. The work of going through 
the morning mail is always trying enough. 
Even with my secretary to sift it, there is 
much I must read. Nota day passes with- 
out propositions, entreaties, threats, to say 
nothing of constant abuse. 

I have always held the belief that each 
American city should have its park, the 
nearer to the center of the city the better. 
It is a place of rest for the working-people, 
a playground for the children. Nothing, I 
am convinced, can do more good than such 
breathing-places. Whenever I have found 
any considerable community parkless, I 
have given one at once. Generally I have 
discovered that they wanted something 
else and had no hesitation in saying so. 
Last week I gave the money for a park to 
the city of C-——. To-day I received a 
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' letter from the mayor saying that the place 
does not wish one, but that a Union Rail- 
way Station is much desired. He writes 
that there is a good deal of feeling about 
parks. A number of the more conservative 
maintain that the creation of one will lead 
to idleness and a lessening of restraint. A 
quantity of newspapers also arrived in 
which I was vigorously censured for trying 
to pauperize a self-respecting and indus- 
trious community. The mayor adds, how- 
ever, that he will take the park if I do not 
see my way to giving them something else. 

Another trouble that I have is with heir- 
looms. Hardly a day passes but some one 
wants to sell me his oldest and most 
cherished possessions, the sentiment con- 
nected with which being always one of the 
things counted in the price. They take the 
form of family portraits, lace, jewelry, sil- 
ver, books. Many seem to think that I am 
a bric-a-brac shop. Of course it is always 
suggested that I should naturally wish to 
possess the object because of its rarity or 
beauty, but the need and poverty of the 
seller are always plainly and painfully stated. 
Such reading is far from pleasant, and I 
often go about all day feeling like a brute 
for having disregarded some more than 
usually touching appeal. 

Some of the things are undoubtedly 
genuine. Still, with the stables full of 
“fakes” that I have accumulated, what 
am I to do? In buying such things, am I 
not as often encouraging fraud as helping 
the worthy ? And to-day’s mail brings me 
a notice from a lawyer saying that he is 
about to sue me to obtain the true value 
of a portrait sold to me by a minor—a 
picture which I did not want, of course, 
and which I gave to the Historical Society. 
The claim was that the picture was painted 
by Gilbert Stuart—the portrait of which 
historical character of the Revolution I 
forget. I have since found out that it is 
nothing of the kind. I shall have to com- 
promise for a large sum, I suppose. No 
jury would give me a fair hearing. 

This did not make me feel very .ami- 
able, and I opened the rest of the letters 
impatiently. One was from the man who 
used to tutor me in college. He is in debt, 
he says, and wishes to get married. The 
college will give him a position if he pays 
all that he owes. He wants me to lend him 
that sum, so that he can take the place. 
It is a typical request. I get such every 
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day, sometimes several times a day. I used 
to like Reginald Mason, but how do I 
know how much he is to blame for the 
position in which he finds himself, what he 
will really do with the money, whether he 
is telling the truth at all? That is the 
worst of my position. There are so many 
deceptions that I feel I cannot believe any 
one. I am nota charitable institution, and 
I shall not answer Mason. I don’t believe 
him. The last time that I lent money in 
that way I heard of the borrower break- 
ing the “bank” at a place where I have 
never gone. 

But there was one letter that caused me 
real alarm, and has rendered me uneasy 
ever since. It was from some scoundrel 
or other who pretends that he knows of a 
plot to kidnap Miss Landon. The world 
generally supposes that we are engaged, 
and the scheme, he says, is to “strike”? me 
for a great sum. I cannot believe that this 
can be true, but as to such a thing I dare 
not take any chances. Anyway, I am 
perfectly wretched. I would give my life 
to spare her anything, and now it seems 
that I am almost certainly creating annoy- 
ance for her, if not bringing her into actual 
danger. 

I have tried to convince myself that the 
whole affair is only a blackmailing plan. 
After I had spent a number of hours of 
unequivocal torture, I sent for the fellow. 
I have had but small help from this. He 
could tell me very little, as he said he had 
heard of the plot only from another, who 
will tell him no more. But he asserts with 
such conviction that what he says is true 
that I have not felt justified in dismissing 
the matter. Indeed, I dare not do it. I 
have given the man money, and sent him 
to learn all that he can. Is he laughing at 
me and with his associates rejoicing over the 
easy way in which I have been “ worked ” ? 
I do not care. She must not be molested. 
I have seen a person whose business it is 
to manage such affairs, and she is to be 
guarded, unknown to herself, by private - 
detectives. 

September r. I have always had a pas- 
sion for polar exploration. I have studied 
the subject diligently, and should like to 
go to the arctic regions myself. In the race 
of the nations for the north pole I have 
always wished to see this country the first 
at the goal. Therefore, early in the spring 
I began fitting out an expedition to carry 
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the flag to the farthest North and, if it 
could be done, place it first on that spot 
that so many are trying to reach. Having 
the means, I have wished to help in ac- 
complishing this in the interest of my coun- 
try and my countrymen. 

I had quite forgotten it, —the amount of 
my income that is derived from it is so in- 
considerably small,—but I am the owner 
of a spring from which comes a mineral 
water largely in use. To-day I had the 
gratification of finding on the first page 
of one of the comic papers a caricature 
representing myself painting “ Aliquippa 
Lithia Water” on the north pole. I tele- 
graphed at once to suspend preparations 
for the expedition. If the world thinks that 
I am doing this as an advertising dodge, I 
shall give it up. Nothing could have been 
farther from my thoughts. Indeed, I did 
not remember that I owned the miserable 
spring. 

Nothing new from the man who made 
the disclosures to me as to the plot. He is 
unquestionably bleeding me, but I am 
afraid to cut him off. I am also afraid to 
allow the detectives watching Miss Landon 
to relax their vigilance. 

September 6. She has discovered that 
there is something unusual going on, and 
has noticed that she is being watched. I 
have avoided her; but to-day, meeting me 
at the Polo Club, she sought me herself. For 
an instant I was happy as she stopped me. 
I might have known that it would only be 
something to make me more wretched. 

“ Did n’t I ask you,” she said coldly,“ not 
to give the world a chance for further talk ? 
You follow me everywhere, you watch me 
constantly, and every one sees it.” 

It is true that in my anxiety I have often 
tried to act as a guard for her, but without 
her knowledge, as I thought. 

“ Besides,” she continued indignantly, 
“whatever I do, wherever I go, I am fol- 
lowed by men. I do not understand it, 
but I feel that you are responsible for it. 
It is very unpleasant for me, as you may 
imagine. Why do you do it?” 

I could hardly tell her, to render her 
anxious and spoil her days with the appre- 
hension of a possible danger hanging over 
her. I merely mumbled. 

“T thoughtbetter of you!” she exclaimed 
bitterly. “ Have you no idea at all of what 
is proper or right? I don’t mind telling 
you now that I hate you. Why, I even 
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liked you at first, and I am so disap- 
pointed.” 

If anything could make me more 
wretchedly miserable, it is the thought 
that she “even liked” me. If I had been 
any one else I might have retained her 
liking, increased it, and—who knows ? 

September 9. Another difficulty, and 
“other counties still to be heard from.” 
That this has come out of a clear sky does 
not surprise me. I am always expecting 
thunderbolts. Why am I not always pre- 
pared for them ? 

When I took Charley Driscoll and gave 
him a place merely to help him, I believed 
that I was doing hima good turn. He was 
without a cent and without any visible 
means of making one. I thought that such 
a start would give him a chance to pull 
himself together and find something better. 
He knew all about horses, and I placed 
him in charge of the racing-stables. 

He has not been leading a life that I 
should wish. Indeed, if any one has given 
indications of going to the dogs, it is he. 
He has become careless, reckless to a de- 
gree, and when once or twice I have spoken 
to him about it, being older than he, I have 
always found my remonstrances met with 
a surly defiance. I only wanted to be of 
assistance to him, for I had always known 
his people, and I liked him. I thought that 
we were friends, and that I was playing the 
part of a friend. The result! 

I was delighted when Roxana won the 
race yesterday, but I was very much sur- 
prised. Truly I had always considered 
that she had but a poor chance, and I 
never was more astonished than when I 
received the telegram announcing her vic- 
tory. Now it is all about the club that the 
jockey riding Leander, the favorite, was 
paid to “pull” his horse. The man has 
confessed, and declared that he was bribed 
by people from my establishment. Pleas- 
ant for me, very. I sent for Driscoll at 
once. I told him what was being said; I 
showed him that denial was impossible, 
for I had the proof. 

“And I do not deny it,” he burst out. 
“T did it. What could you expect? You 
bring me without a penny into the life that 
I have been leading, and you think that I 
will go on as if I were deaf and dumb and 
blind. It ’s more than human nature can 
do. I might have managed it well enough, 
though, if I had not seen her.” 
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I was about to interrupt him, for I felt 
that something unfortunate was coming; 
but I concluded, that it was better to let 
him go on. 

“You don’t know what it is to want 
anything. I ’ve had food enough and 
clothes enough, but there ’s very little else 
that I have n’t wanted—the things such 
men as you have and hardly know that 
you have. I stood it until I fell in love 
with a girl. Oh, I know that I had no 
chance, that she would not listen to me 
while you were about. I should despise 
her—hate her; but I don’t—for I love 
her. And I have no chance just because 
of you—because she is waiting to attract 
your attention, as dozens of others are 
waiting to do it. Do you think that it is 
not enough to make a man desperate? 
My family is as good as yours. I have as 
good abilities, as good looks. And yet I 
might as well not exist, had better not, in 
fact. I did what I could to forget. I fell 
into the ways that I did. I got into a 
scrape. I needed money. I did arrange it 
with the man who rode Leander. I did 
not have one of your horses pulled.” 

“I almost wish that you had,” I an- 
swered fervidly. “The world could hardly 
be made to believe that I wanted money, 
but they may believe—or at least want to 
believe it, and say it—that I wanted my 
horse to win.” 

“If I had not known you this would 
not have happened,” he went on. “ Do you 
think that it is fair to tempt a man?” 

“TI wanted to help you,” I said. 

“Is it helping a man who is starving to 
show him a feast that he may not have; 
dying of thirst, drink that he may not 
touch? If it had not been for your friend- 
ship I should not be aruined man. Asit is, 
all the world will hear of it, and that will 
be anend of me. What I hate the worst is 
that Margaret Landon should know it.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “ Miss Landon!” 

“Of course,” he said quickly. “Whom 

. ¢ 
do you think I meant?” 

“ And you are in love with her?” 

“Why not? I suppose you think that I 
have no right—that the cat,” he sneered, 
“may not look at the queen.” 

“ But what you say is untrue,” I cried 
hastily. “Miss Landon does not wish to 
marry me. She would not consent to do it. 
Indeed, she avoids me as much as pos- 
sible—” 
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“Don’t I see?” he scoffed. 
understand? It’s her way.” 

“Tt ’s false,’ I exclaimed. “ Miss Lan- 
don does not think of me, or, if she does, 
it is with dislike.” 

“She—” he began. 

“Enough,” I said peremptorily. “This 
is a subject that is not to be discussed.” 

He fairly broke down ‘at that, for his 
life had been such as to leave him no 
nerves at all. Of course I must hush this 
thing up. I shall find some way of man- 
aging it, with judicious expenditure. Cer- 
tainly there will be talk. All sorts of 
things will be said about me. I must bear 
it. I can; I am accustomed to it. 

Am I accursed? Is there nothing that 
I can touch without creating trouble for 
myself and others? Is it impossible for 
any one to approach me, to be connected 
with me, without being injured, without 
injuring me? Am I a kind of human 
deadly upas-tree? Is my whole life to be 
a sort of last act of “ L’Africaine” ? 

September 12, Finally something that I 
can view with some satisfaction. After all, 
I have had a chance of doing some good. 
I was so placed as to be obliged to give 
a cup for some races for schooner-yachts, 
and this afternoon the race took place, and 
I had to follow it in the Zucasta. All 
things considered, I believe that I have 
been more troubled with the Zucas/a than 
with any other of my possessions. She is 
three hundred and eighty-two feet long 
and has a crew of seventy men. A white 
elephant with a bee in his bonnet would 
not be so constantly disturbing. A Presi- 
dential campaign does not require so much 
attention. The boat has had two collisions 
already this season. Some of the crew are 
always doing things, and getting arrested, 
and having to be bailed out. When the 
captain is not making demands, it is the 
chef. But this is neither here nor there. 

I did not want to go at all this after- 
noon, as the sea was rather rough and I 
am a poor sailor. I had to be present, 
however, and I had to take a large party. 
The only person— Miss Landon—whom I 
should like to have was out of the ques- 
tion. On the contrary, a nice gang went 
with me. The Chiswicks invited them- 
selves. The Gadsdens, whom I detest and 
don’t know, came with them, as they are 
staying at their house. In a moment 
Sam Leete whispered to me that he had 
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a friend with him, as he felt sure that 
he knew me well enough to bring him. 
Leete is just starting as a broker, and Mr. 
Thomas J. Plunks, of “ Plunks’s Soap,” the 
friend, is his most important client. Mrs. 
Keppel brought Mrs. “Val” Le Strange. 
She said she thought it would be such an 
advantage for Mrs. Le Strange to be seen 
on my yacht. Christian charity is an ex- 
cellent thing, but it seems to me that it is n’t 
my mission in life to “ float” beautiful ladies 
who are separated from their husbands. 

With slight attacks of seasickness to 
make me uncomfortable, I had a most un- 
pleasant afternoon. Just the crowd of 
which Miss Landon would disapprove was 
on board. Of course she will believe that 
I asked every one of them. Finally I 
landed them at the wharf. 

We were steaming across the harbor at 
half-speed, making for the Zucasta’s an- 
chorage, where I was to take the launch 
and go home. As we slipped on through 
the water I saw, a short distafice ahead, a 
canoe. The usual young man and young 
woman were in it. Suddenly, as we drew 
near, it upset. In an instant it had turned 
over, and the man and the girl were strug- 
gling in the water. He immediately made 
for the canoe. She was visibly sinking. I 
loosened a life-buoy. I sprang over the 
side. There was no sea, and I had no 
difficulty in swimming to her. I held her, 
and got her to the buoy. A boat was 
lowered. We were taken dripping on board. 
A very short time after we reached the 
Lucasta she revived. 

I found that she was a Miss “ Pinkie” 
White, whom I know slightly. She is stay- 
ing with the Simpsons, some people that 
I do not know at all. She thanked me for 
what she called “ preserving ” her life. She 
was becoming unconscious, she said, when 
she felt my grasp upon her. She told me 
—somewhat effusively, I thought—that my 
conduct was “heroic.” I had the Lucasta 
turned about. We brought up off the Simp- 
son place, and I went ashore with her. 
The Simpsons were most anxious that I 
should stay for dinner, but I refused and 
went away, telling them that I would 
come the next day to ask how Miss White 
was. 

I am glad that the Zucastfa came just at 
that time, and I am pleased that I had a 
part in anything so useful as pulling a 
young woman out of the water. I think 


that I am justified in feeling a little satis- 
faction in the afternoon. 

September 13. As I was sitting in one of 
the smaller rooms of the club last evening I 
heard great laughter outsidethe door. Some 
men were just entering, and I rose to escape. 

“So he has taken to rescuing young 
women from watery graves,” roared 
“Larry” Outis, in unmistakable delight, 
as I hastened toward the only exit by 
which I could get away unnoticed. 

Again there wasa loud burst of merriment. 

“It’s the very best,’”’ Outis continued. 

“But I don’t see what there was to do 
but what he did,” said another. “The 
man who was with her left her and was 
making his way to the canoe. She evi- 
dently could n’t swim—was sinking—and 
some one had to pull her out.” 

I was just beyond the window when in 
some way my coat caught on a projecting 
nail. I tried to tear it away, but it was 
firmly held. While I was loosening it, I 
could not help hearing Outis’s next speech. 

“Don’t you know?” he exclaimed. 
“Sinking! Your grandmother! Could n’t 
swim! She is the girl who did a mile in 
thirty-six minutes the other day, almost 
beating the record for women. She was as 
safe in the water as he was on the yacht. 
The man who was with her knew she could 
take care of herself better than he could, 
and swam straight for the canoe. Why, 
she did it Bn purpose. It’s all got out. 
She told some girl, who told some one else. 
She upset the canoe just as she saw the 
Lucasta coming, so that she should be 
taken on board. Wanted to excite his sym- 
pathy, you know, besides arouse his interest 
in her because he saved her life. And he 
tumbled to the bait like a silly mackerel. 
Her preserver! Oh, it’s too good!” 

Outis rolled on the divan in convulsions 
of delight, while all in the room laughed 
in chorus. 

It’s all in the newspapers this morning. I 
do not mean about the young woman’s up- 
setting the canoe on purpose, but about my 
having jumped overboard afterher. I should 
rather that they had written the truth than 
the things that they have. A hero! And 
every one knows the facts. I am the joke 
of the place. It is too maddening. 

September 16. 1 saw Miss Landon to- 
day, but she did not see me, at least she 
did not appear to see.me. And yet it 
seemed utterly impossible for her not to do 
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it, as I stepped back for her to pass through 
a door. To make sure, I went up to her. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed helplessly as I - 


stood before her. 

“T wanted to know whether you had 
seen me or not,” I said doggedly. 

“T did n’t want to,” she answered de- 
fiantly. “I zever want to see you again. I 
haven’t told you that before. This is final.” 

She moved away and left me perplexed 
and helpless. Something must have hap- 
pened to make her suddenly so much more 
than usually severe. What can it be? 
There is enough, I know, with this racing 
business and then this ridiculous adventure. 
The first must be the cause of the difficulty, 
for I can see no reasop why she should be 
affected by the latter. 

September 18. 1 feel that it would give 
me considerable satisfaction to jump on 
my own prostrate body. I heard this after- 
noon from a man who was in my class, 
and who had also,been tutored by Reginald 
Mason, that all that he had written me 
was true. The college has not given him 
the appointment. Her people have taken 
the girl away. Mason has fallen ill from 
care and anxiety. I always liked him, and, 
knowing how proud a man he is, I recog- 
nize how hard it was for him to beg from 
me. And what can he think of me? We 
were friends, and I did not even answer 
him. Perhaps it may not be too late. I 
telegraphed at once that all cate should be 
taken of him. I wrote to the president of 
the college that he must interest himself in 
the case. The building thatI gave tothe old 
place last year will lead him to do as I say. 
If I could get away I should go myself. 

A small thing that was very characteris- 
tic, and very unpleasant, came to my no- 
tice to-day. I had observed that Billy 
Bollen, no matter how few or how many 
might be in the smoking-room, has always 
demanded a particular kind of villainous 
cigar. This rather astonished me, as Bollen 
very well knows what is good. Of course, 
with his offhand way, what he did made 
very little impression on me. His uncom- 
promising directness—I could very well 
say his rudeness—was what first attracted 
me to him. Therefore, when he called 
anything else that was given him after 
dinner “rotten,”’ and insisted on having 
this one kind, I was merely amused. I 
think that I have suffered Billy for the 
reason that I put, without thinking of it, a 
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certain confidence in his downright incivil- 
ity. After all the flattery to which I have 
to listen, —the deference, not to say slavish- 
ness, that I meet, —his manner was some- 
thing of a relief. I felt that there must be 
some sincerity in such cool impudence, 
and I have encouraged him. 

Very recently, however, Billy has been 
clamoring for still a different kind of cigar, 
and refusing any other. To-day I got a 
letter from the firm importing the kind 
that’ Bollen first demanded, telling me that 
he had been receiving a certain sum from 
them monthly for insisting that I shall have 
this particular brand in my house and 
generally spreading it abroad that it was 
the kind that I used. The truth seems to 
be that lately he has been bought at a 
better price by another house. To prevent 
his puffing the goods of a rival, I have 
been informed of what he has been doing. 
It makes me downhearted. What am I to 
think? If Bollen’s impudence was only 
another way*of taking me in, to make use 
of me, what am I to do? I feel that T 
can’t believe in anything, trust anybody. 
And yet, in my distrust, I am forced into 
making mistakes like this about Reginald 
Mason. It’s a dog’s life. 

September 20. To-day there is the first 
“meet” of the season at my place. Asa 
matter of fact, I am anxiously desirous of 
being in town, as there is a very important 
sale of a celebrated library, and there are 
several books that I want very much to 
secure. It would be real pleasure for me 
to see the books, and I feel that I could 
transact the business better than any agent. 
But I have to stay here. Iam the M.F.H., 
and it would not do for me to be absent. 
Truthfully, the occupation of riding a 
horse across country does not interest me 
as much as it seems that it should. There 
are a great many things of which I have 
to think, and the constant attention that 
I have to give to the animal annoys me. 
Anyway, I shall have to appear and ride. 
It is a dull, cold, rainy day, but as it is a 
“drag,” it will be very fast and I shall not 
have to be long in the saddle. The run 
will be over a very stiff country. I hope 
no one will come to grief. 

September 21. The first thing I knew I 
found myself lying on a lot of coats and 
wraps, with a number more under my head, 
in the corner of a fence. A small crowd 
was about me. Beyond the fence, in the 
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road, I could see dimly a number of traps 
with women in them. 

“He’s all right,” I heard some one call. 
“He ’s opening his eyes.” 

I tried to struggle to my feet, but fell back. 

“Hold on!” said Larry Outis, who was 
leaning over me. “ Better lie still. You 
came a nasty cropper.” 

“ Anything broken?” I asked. 

“T think not,” he replied. 

I could see more clearly now, and, as I 
thought, made out Miss Landon hurrying 
away. I could not depend on myself, and 
so I asked. 

“Miss Landon?” I murmured, still half 
dazed. 

“Yes,” said Larry. 

“She was here?” I said more strongly. 

“Very much here,” Larry replied; and 
by this time I had got enough control of 
my wits to notice that several of the men 
tittered audibly. “Miss Landon was the 
first here, and we found her with you when 
we came.” 

I realized that he, as well as the others, 
was singularly embarrassed. 

With a little help I got into the Crosbys’ 
trap and was driven to the house. After a 
good night’s sleep I feel as well as I ever 
did. Undoubtedly, though, I had a narrow 
escape. Athos, the top rail of a heavy fence 
not breaking, came down and fairly rolled 
over me. They tell me that it was one of 
the worst-looking spills ever seen in the 
hunting-field. 

Tom Loring has just been here. 

“Well,” he said jovially, after he in- 
quired as to my condition, “of course it 's 
all settled, and I am to congratulate you.” 

“What do you mean? ”’ I demanded in 
amazement. 

“Why, your engagement to Miss Lan- 
don,” he answered. 

“T only wish I could say that there is 
such an engagement. It ’s what I want 
the most in the world,” I replied. “As it 
is, there is not the least truth in it, or the 
slightest possibility of it.” 

“What—” he began, and then stopped 
himself in sudden perplexity. 

“Miss Landon would n’t have me at 
any price,”’ I said. 

“Well—” he began again, the expres- 
sion of amazement increasing on his face. 
“T ’ll be hanged if I understand it! ”’ 

Tom made up his mind long ago that 
there are many things which the brains 
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that he inherited do not permit him to 
understand, and he is quite reconciled to 
the fact. That is one of the reasons why 
he isso popular. Still, I was for a moment 
struck by his expression. He had such an 
air of bewildered amazement. 

September 22. The only thing that I 
can do is to go away. | have found out 
that that plot about which I was warned 
is wholly a fake—a scheme devised to 
raise money from me. There is no use in 
my staying. It is only fair to her. I shall 
go somewhere at once. 


How can I make myself realize what 
has just happened ? I cannot seem to be- 
lieve it even yet. Ifeelasif I were indeed 
in a dream, and no amount of pinching 
would do anything toward rousing me. 

I had made up my mind to go away, 
but before I went I was determined to see 
Miss Landon and say good-by to her. 
This morning I walked across to the Lan- 
don place, and boldly asked for her. Much 
to my surprise, I was at once admitted. I 
did not find her in the library, where I was 
taken, but, looking through the window, I 
saw her on a little balcony outside. I was 
amazed at the way she greeted me. There 
was such a strange mingling of shyness and 
excitement and distress. She had never 
appeared more adorable than in this more 
docile mood. 

“You will forgive me,” I said abruptly ; 
“but I could not go away without seeing 
you just once more and saying good-by.” 

“ Good-by!”’ she almost gasped. 

“Yes,” ITcontinued. “ You said that you 
never wished to see me; that this was final. 
I thought that all I could do was to pass 
from your sight and, I have no doubt, from 
your memory.” 

“You are going away—zow/"’ she 
gasped again. “ But you can’t—don’t you 
see that you can’t?” 

I gazed at her, trying to understand 
what she meant. 

“Oh, if you should go, it would be 
awful ow,” she said, putting her hand on 
my arm. “ You can’t mean it.” 

“ But I do,” I asserted firmly. “It seems 
that it is best under the circumstances.” 

“The circumstances!” she cried, sinking 
down ina chair. “ How can you say that ? 
It seen.s to me that the circumstances 
ought to make you stay.” 

“I mean since you hate me.” 


, 
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She looked up wildly. 

“ After what has happened you think— 
that /”’ she exclaimed. 

“What has happened ?”’ I asked impa- 
tiently. “I know that I love you madly, 
but what has happened but that—” 

“You don’t know?” she said, looking 
at me strangely. 

“No,” I answered a little angrily. 

“Oh, it ’s too awful,” she said, almost 
laughing, although at the same time she 
was almost crying. “Have J/ got to tell 
you? But it does not make any difference 
now. You would know it anyway, for you 
would be told by some one else.” She 
stood up. “I love you,” she said. 

I had her in my arms before she could 
go on. 

“ And you don’t know what happened ?” 
she said, looking up and then quickly 
looking down again. 

“No,” I replied very impatiently. 

“Why,” she said slowly, “when you fell 
I was in the nearest trap. I jumped out 
and ran to you. I could n’t help myself. 
When they came up I was holding your 
head on my arm—and they saw me—and 
I—I don’t know how to tell you! Now 
could 1 let you go away after that?” 
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September 25. There is another small 
surprise. Driscoll and Miss “ Pinkie” 
White are also engaged. That young per- 
son, Margaret tells me, having recovered 
from her bath, and being rather discon- 
certed by the notoriety of her exploit, 
has suddenly announced the fact. It 
seems that she has always been in love with 
Driscoll, and he must have found conso- 
lation. I will send him out to a ranch that 
I have in the West, where I think they will 
both find happiness. Margaret tells me 
that when she heard that I had pulled 
Miss White out of the water, absurd as the 
whole affair was, she was jealous. And yet 
at the time she was behaving as if I were 
the dust under her feet. It is strange, but 
I am not disposed to wonder. I am not 
quarreling with life in any way. The world 
is one large wonderful rosy delight to me. 
Margaret says that she wishes that I were 
not so rich, for then we should have learned 
the truth much sooner. Also that she should 
prefer to have me penniless, for then every 
one might believe that she really loved me. 
No one does, for all declare that she is 
marrying me for my money. But that is 
one thing that is the result of my position 
for which I do not care in the very least. 





THE GRAND CANON OF THE 
COLORADO". 


BY JOHN MUIR 


Author of ‘‘ The Mountains of California," 


[i padded nowadays is the tourist, with 
earth’s wonders, new and old, spread 
invitingly open before him, and a host of 
able workers as his slaves making every- 
thing easy, padding plush about him, grad- 
ing roads for him, boring tunnels, moving 
hills out of his way, eager, like the devil, 
to show him all the kingdoms of the world 
and their glory and foolishness, spiritual- 
izing travel for him with lightning and 
steam, abolishing s7 and time and al- 
most everything .s«. Little children and 
tender, pulpy people, as well as storm- 
seasoned explorers, may now go almost 
everywhere in smooth comfort, cross oceans 
and deserts scarce accessible to fishes and 
birds, and, dragged by steel horses, go up 
high mountains, riding gloriously beneath 
starry showers of sparks, ascending like 
Elijah in a whirlwind and chariot of fire. 

First of the wonders of the great West 
to be brought within reach of the tourist 
were the Yosemite and the Big Trees, on the 
completion of the first transcontinental rail- 
way; next came the Yellowstone and icy 
Alaska, by the Northern roads; and last 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, which, 
naturally the hardest to reach, has now be- 
come, by a branch of the Santa Fé, the most 
accessible of all. 

Of course with this wonderful extension 
of steel ways through our wildness there is 
loss as well as gain. Nearly all railroads 
are bordered by belts of desolation. The 
finest wilderness perishes as if stricken with 
pestilence. Bird and beast people, if not 
the dryads, are frightened from the groves. 
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Too often the groves also vanish, leaving 
nothing but ashes. Fortunately, nature 
has a few big places beyond man’s power 
to spoil—the ocean, the two icy ends of 
the globe, and the Grand Cajon. 

When I first heard of the Santa Fé 
trains running to the edge of the Grand 
Canon of Arizona, I was troubled with 
thoughts of the disenchantment likely to 
follow. But last winter, when I saw those 
trains crawling along through the pines of 
the Cocanini Forest and close up to the 
brink of the chasm at Bright Angel, I was 
glad to discover that in the presence of 
such stupendous scenery they are nothing. 
The locomotives and trains are mere beetles 
and caterpillars, and the noise they make 
is as little disturbing as the hooting of an 
owl in the lonely woods. 

In a dry, hot, monotonous forested 
plateau, seemingly boundless, you come 
suddenly and without warning upon the 
abrupt edge of a gigantic sunken land- 
scape of the wildest, most multitudinous 
features, and those features, sharp and 
angular, are made out of flat beds of lime- 
stone and sandstone forming a spiry, 
jagged, gloriously colored mountain-range 
countersunk in a level gray plain. It isa 
hard job to sketch it even in scrawniest 
outline ; and try as I may, not in the least 
sparing myself, I cannot tell the hundredth 
part of the wonders of its features—the 
side-canons, gorges, alcoves, cloisters, and 
amphitheaters of vast sweep and depth, 
carved in its magnificent walls ; the throng 
of great architectural rocks it contains re- 


1 See drawing by Maxfield Parrish on page 2. The adventurous narrative by Major J. W. Powell of 
the pioneer exploration of the cafions of the Colorado by his boat expedition will be found 
in this magazine for January, February, and March, 1875 (Vol. IX, Old Series), 
with many drawings of the region by Thomas Moran. — EpiTor. 
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sembling castles, cathedrals, temples, and 
palaces, towered and spired and painted, 
some of them nearly a mile high, yet be- 
neath one’s feet. All this, however, is less 
difficult than to give any idea of the im- 
pression of wild, primeval beauty and 
power one receives in merely gazing from 
its brink. The view down the gulf of color 
and over the rim of its wonderful wall, 
more than any other view I know, leads us 
to think of our earth as a star with stars 
swimming in light, every radiant spire 
pointing the way to the heavens. 

But it is impossible to conceive what the 
cafon is, or what impression it makes, 
from descriptions or pictures, however 
good. Naturally it is untellable even to 
those who have seen something perhaps a 
little like it on a small scale in this same 
plateau region. One’s most extravagant 
expectations are indefinitely surpassed, 
though one expect much from what is 
said of it as “the biggest chasm on earth” 
—“so big is it that all other big things, — 
Yosemite, the Yellowstone, the Pyramids, 
Chicago,—all would be lost if tumbled 
into it.’’. Naturally enough, illustrations as 
to size are sought for among other canons 
like or unlike it, with the common result 
of worse confounding confusion. The pru- 
dent keep silence. It was once said that 
the “Grand Canon could put a dozen Yo- 
semites in its vest pocket.” 

The justly famous Grand Cafon of the 
Yellowstone is, like the Colorado, gor- 
geously colored and abruptly countersunk in 
a plateau, and both are mainly the work of 
water. But the Colorado’s cafion is more 
than a thousand times larger, and as a score 
or two new buildings of ordinary size would 
not appreciably change the general view of 
a great city, so hundreds of Yellowstones 
might be eroded in the sides of the Colo- 
rado Caiion without noticeably augmenting 
its size or the richness of its sculpture. But 
it is not true that the great Yosemite rocks 
would be thus lost or hidden. Nothing of 
their kind in the world, so far as I know, 
rivals El Capitan and Tissiack, much less 
dwarfs or in any way belittles them. None 
of the sandstone or limestone precipices of 
the canon that I have seen or heard of 
approaches in smooth, flawless strength and 
grandeur the granite face of El Capitan or 
the Tenaya side of Cloud’s Rest. These 
colossal cliffs, types of permanence, are 
about three thousand and six thousand 
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feet high; those of the cafion that are 
sheer are about half as high, and are types 
of fleeting change; while glorious-domed 
Tissiack, noblest of mountain buildings, 
far from being overshadowed or lost in 
this rosy, spiry cahon company, would 
draw every eye, and, in serene majesty, 
“aboon them a’” she would take her place 
—castle, temple, palace, or tower. Never- 
theless a noted writer, comparing the 
Grand Cajfion in a general way with the 
glacial Yosemite, says : “ And the Yosemite 
—ah, the lovely Yosemite! Dumped down 
into the wilderness of gorges and moun- 
tains, it would take a guide who knew of 
its existence a long time to find it.” This 
is striking, and shows up well above the 
levels of commonplace description ; but it 
is confusing, and has the fatal fault of not 
being true. As well try to describe an eagle 
by putting a lark in it. “And the lark—ah, 
the lovely lark! Dumped down the red, 
royal gorge of the eagle, it would be hard 
to find.” Each in its own place is better, 
singing at heaven’s gate, and sailing the 
sky with the clouds. 

Every feature of nature’s big face is 
beautiful,—height and hollow, wrinkle, 
furrow, and line,—and this is the main 
master furrow of its kind on our continent, 
incomparably greater and more impressive 
than any other yet discovered, or likely to 
be discovered, now that all the great rivers 
have been traced to their heads. 

The Colorado River rises in the heart 
of the continent on the dividing ranges 
and ridges between the two oceans, drains 
thousands of snowy mountains through 
narrow or spacious valleys, and thence 
through cafions of every color, sheer-walled 
and deep, all of which seem to be repre- 
sented in this one grand cafion of cafons. 

It is very hard to give anything like an 
adequate conception of its size, much more 
of its color, its vast wall-sculpture, the wealth 
of ornate architectural buildings that fill it, 
or, most of all, the tremendous impression 
it makes. According to Major Powell, it 
is about two hundred and seventeen miles 
long, from five to fifteen miles wide from 
rim to rim, and from about five thousand 
to six thousand feet deep. So tremendous 
a chasm would be one of the world’s 
greatest wonders even if, like ordinary 
cafons cut in sedimentary rocks, it were 
empty and its walls were simple. But 
instead of being plain, the walls are so 
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deeply and elaborately carved into all 
sorts of recesses—alcoves, cirques, am- 
phitheaters, and side-cafons—that were 
you to trace the rim closely around on both 
sides your journey would be nearly a thou- 
sand miles long. Into all these recesses the 
level, continuous beds of rock in ledges and 
benches, with their various colors, run like 
broad ribbons, marvelously beautiful and 
effective even at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles. And the vast space these glorious 
walls inclose, instead of being empty, is 
crowded with gigantic architectural rock 
forms gorgeously colored and adorned 
with towers and spires like works of art. 

Looking down from this level plateau, 
we are more impressed with a feeling of 
being on the top of everything than when 
looking from the summit of a mountain. 
From side to side of the vast gulf, temples, 
palaces, towers, and spires come soaring 
up in thick array half a mile or nearly a 
mile above their sunken, hidden bases, 
some to a level with our standpoint, but 
none higher. And in the inspiring morning 
light all are so fresh and rosy-looking that 
they seem new-born; as if, like the quick- 
growing crimson snow-plants of the Cali- 
fornia woods, they had just sprung up, 
hatched by the warm, brooding, motherly 
weather. 

In trying to describe the great pines and 
sequoias of the Sierra, I have often thought 
that if one of those trees could be set by 
itself in some city park, its grandeur might 
there be impressively realized ; while in its 
home forests, where all magnitudes are 
great, the weary, satiated traveler sees none 
of them truly. It is so with these majestic 
rock structures. 

Though mere residual masses of the 
plateau, they are dowered with the gran- 
deur and repose of mountains, together with 
the finely chiseled carving and modeling 
of man’s temples and palaées, and often, 
to a considerable extent, with their sym- 
metry. Some, closely observed, look like 
ruins ; but even these stand plumb and true, 
and show architectural forms loaded with 
lines strictly regular and decorative, and 
all are arrayed in colors that storms and 
time seem only to brighten. They’are not 
placed in regular rows in line with the river, 
but “a’ through ither,” as the Scotch say, 
in lavish, exuberant crowds, as if nature 
in wildest extravagance held her bravest 
Structures as common as_ gravel-piles. 
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Yonder stands a spiry cathedral nearly five 
thousand feet in height, nobly symmetrical, 
with sheer buttressed walls and arched 
doors and windows, as richly finished and 
decorated with sculptures as the great rock 
temples of India or Egypt. Beside it rises 
a huge castle with arched gateway, turrets, 
watch-towers, ramparts, etc., and to right 
and left palaces, obelisks, and pyramids 
fairly fill the gulf, all colossal and all lav- 
ishly painted and carved. Here and there 
a flat-topped structure may be seen, or one 
imperfectly domed ; but the prevailing style 
is ornate Gothic, with many hints of Egyp- 
tian and Indian. 

Throughout this vast extent of wild 
architecture—nature’s own capital city— 
there seem to be no ordinary dwellings. 
All look like grand and important public 
structures, except perhaps some of the 
lower pyramids, broad-based and sharp- 
pointed, covered with down-flowing talus 
like loosely set tents with hollow, sagging 
sides. The roofs often have disintegrated 
rocks heaped and draggled over them, but 
in the main the masonry is firm and laid 
in regular courses, as if done by square 
and rule. 

Nevertheless they are ever changing: 
their tops are now a dome, now a flat table 
or a spire, as harder or softer strata are 
reached in their slow degradation, while 
the sides, with all their fine moldings, are 
being steadily undermined and eaten away. 
But no essential change in style or color is 
thus effected. From century to century 
they stand the same. What seems con- 
fusion among the rough earthquake-shaken 
crags nearest one comes to order as soon 
as the main plan of the various structures 
appears. Every building, however com- 
plicated and laden with ornamental lines, 
is at one with itself and every one of its 
neighbors, for the same characteristic con- 
trolling belts of color and solid strata ex- 
tend with wonderful constancy for very 
great distances, and pass through and give 
style to thousands of separate structures, 
however their smaller characters may 
vary. 

Of all the various kinds of ornamental 
work displayed, —carving, tracery on cliff- 
faces, moldings, arches, pinnacles,—none 
is more admirably effective or charms more 
than the webs of rain-channeled taluses. 
Marvelously extensive, without the slight- 
est appearance of waste or excess, they 
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cover roofs and dome-tops and the base 
of every cliff, belt each spire and pyramid 
and massy, towering temple, and in beau- 
tiful continuous lines go sweeping along 
the great walls in and out around all the 
intricate system of side-cafions, amphi- 
theaters, cirques, and scallops into which 
they are sculptured. From one point hun- 
dreds of miles of this fairy embroidery may 
be traced. It is all so fine and orderly that 
it would seem that not only had the clouds 
and streams been kept harmoniously busy 
in the making of it, but that every rain- 
drop sent like a bullet to a mark had been 
the subject of a separate thought, so sure 
is the outcome of beauty through thestormy 
centuries. Surely nowhere else are there 
illustrations so striking of the natural beauty 
of desolation and death, so many of na- 
ture’s own mountain buildings wasting in 
glory of high desert air—going to dust. 
See how steadfast in beauty they all are in 
their going. Look again and again how 
the rough, dusty boulders and sand of dis- 
integration from the upper ledges wreathe 
in beauty the next and next below with 
these wonderful taluses, and how the colors 
are finer the faster the waste. We often- 


times see nature giving beauty for ashes, 
—as in the flowers of a prairie after fire, 


—but here the very dust and ashes are 
beautiful. 

Gazing across the mighty chasm, we at 
last discover that it is not its great depth 
nor length, nor yet these wonderful build- 
ings, that most impresses us. It is its im- 
mense width, sharply defined by precipitous 
walls plunging suddenly down from a flat 
plain, declaring in terms instantly appre- 
hended that the vast gulf is a gash in the 
once unbroken plateau, made by slow, or- 
derly erosion and removal of huge beds of 
rocks. Other valleys of erosion are as 
great,—in all their dimensions some are 
greater,—but none of these produces an 
effect on the imagination at once so quick 
and profound, coming without study, given 
at a glance. Therefore by far the greatest 
and most influential feature of this view 
from Bright Angel or any other of the 
cahon views is the opposite wall. Of the 
one beneath our feet we see only fragmen- 
tary sections in cirques and amphitheaters 
and on the sides of the outjutting promon- 
tories between them, while the other, 
though far distant, is beheld in all its glory 
of color and noble proportions—the one 
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supreme beauty and wonder to which the 
eye is ever turning. For while charming 


with its beauty it tells the story of the 


stupendous erosion of the cafon—the foun- 
dation of the unspeakable impression made 
on everybody. It seems a gigantic state- 
ment for even nature to make, all in one 
mighty stone word, apprehended at once 
like a burst of light, celestial color its natu- 
ral vesture, coming in glory to mind and 
heart as to a home prepared for it from the 
very beginning. Wildness so godful, cos- 
mic, primeval, bestows a new sense of 
earth’s beauty and size. Not even from 
high mountains does the world seem so 
wide, so like a star in glory of light on its 
way through the heavens. 

I have observed scenéry-hunters of all 
sorts getting first views of yosemites, gla- 
ciers, White Mountain ranges, etc. Mixed 
with the enthusiasm which such scenery 
naturally excites, there is often weak gush- 
ing, and many splutter aloud like little 
waterfalls. Here, for a few moments at 
least, there is silence, and all are in dead 
earnest, as if awed and hushed by an earth- 
quake—perhaps until the cook cries 
“ Breakfast!’’ or the stable-boy “ Horses 
are ready!” Then the poor unfortunates, 
slaves of regular habits, turn quickly away, 
gasping and muttering as if wondering 
where they had been and what had en- 
chanted them. 

Roads have been made from Bright 
Angel Hotel through the Cocanini Forest 
to the ends of outstanding promontories, 
commanding extensive views up and down 
the canon. The nearest of them, three or 
four miles east and west, are McNeil’s 
Point and Rowe’s Point; the latter, be- 
sides commanding the eternally interesting 
canon, gives wide-sweeping views south- 
east and west over the dark forest roof to 
the San Francisco and Mount Trumbull 
voleanoes—the bluest of mountains over 
the blackest of level woods. 

Instead of thus riding in dust with the 
crowd, more will be gained by going quietly 
afoot along the rim at different times of 
day and night, free to observe the vegeta- 
tion, the fossils in the rocks, the seams 
beneath overhanging ledges once inhabited 
by Indians, and to watch the stupen- 
dous scenery in the changing lights and 
shadows, clouds, showers, and storms. One 
need not go hunting the so-called “ points 
of interest.”” The verge anywhere, every- 
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where, is a point of interest beyond one’s 
wildest dreams. 

As yet, few of the promontories or throng 
of mountain buildings in the cafion are 
named. Nor among ‘such exuberance of 
forms are names thought of by the bewil- 
dered, hurried tourist. He would be as 
likely to think of names for waves in a 
storm. The Eastern and Western Cloisters, 
Hindu Amphitheater, Cape Royal, Pow- 
ell’s Plateau, and Grand View Point, 
Point Sublime, Bissell and Moran points, 
the Temple of Set, Vishnu’s Temple, 
Shiva’s Temple, Twin Temples, Tower of 
Babel, Hance’s Column—these fairly good 
names given by Dutton, Holmes, Moran, 
and others are scattered over a large 
stretch of the cafion wilderness. 

All the cafon rock-beds are lavishly 
painted, except a few neutral bars and the 
granite notch at the bottom occupied by 
the river, which makes but little sign. It 
is a vast wilderness of rocks in a sea of 
light, colored and glowing like oak and 
maple woods in autumn, when the -sun- 
gold is richest. I have just said that it is 
impossible to learn what the cajion is like 
from descriptions and pictures. Powell’s 
and Dutton’s descriptions present magnifi- 
cent views not only of the cafon but of 
ali the grand region round about it; and 
Holmes’s drawings, accompanying Dut- 
ton’s report, are wonderfully good. Surely 
faithful and loving skill can go no further 
in putting the multitudinous decorated 
forms on paper. But the co/ors, the living, 
rejoicing colors, chanting morning and even- 
ing in chorus to heaven! Whose brush or 
pencil, however lovingly inspired, can give 
us these? And if paint is of no effect, 
what hope lies in pen-work? Only this: 
some may be incited by it to go and see 
for themselves. 

No other range of mountainous rock- 
work of anything like the same extent have 
I seen that is so strangely, boldly, lavishly 
colored. The famous Yellowstone Canon 
below the falls comes to mind; but, won- 
derful as it is, and well deserved as is its 
fame, compared with this it is only a bright 
rainbow ribbon at the roots of the pines. 
Each of the series of level, continuous beds 
of carboniferous rocks of the cafon has, 
as we have seen, its own characteristic 
color. The summit limestone-beds are pale 
yellow ; next below these are the beautiful 
rose-colored cross-bedded sandstones ; next 
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there are’a thousand feet of brilliant red 
sandstones; and below these the red wall 
limestones, over two thousand feet thick, 
rich massy red, the greatest and most in- 
fluential of the series, and forming the 
main color-fountain. Between these are 
many neutral-tinted beds. The prevailing 
colors are wonderfully deep and clear, 
changing and blending with varying in- 
tensity from hour to hour, day to day, 
season to season; throbbing, wavering, 
glowing, responding to every passing cloud 
or storm, a world of color in itself, now 
burning in separate rainbow bars streaked 
and blotched with shade, now glowing in 
one smooth, all-pervading ethereal radiance 
like the alpenglow, uniting the rocky 
world with the heavens. 

The dawn, as in all the pure, dry desert 
country, is ineffably beautiful; and when 
the first level sunbeams sting the domes 
and spires, with what a burst of power the 
big, wild days begin! The dead and the 
living, rocks and hearts alike, awake and 
sing the new-old song of creation. All the 
massy headlands and salient angles of the 
walls, and the multitudinous temples and 
palaces, seem to catch the light at once, 
and cast thick black shadows athwart hol- 
low and gorge, bringing out details as well 
as the main massive features of the archi- 
tecture; while all the rocks, as if wild with 
life, throb and quiver and glow in the glori- 
ous sunburst, rejoicing. Every rock temple 
then becomes a temple. of music; every 
spire and pinnacle an angel of light and 
song, shouting color halleluiahs. 

As the day draws to a close, shad- 
ows, wondrous, black, and thick, like 
those of the morning, fill up the wall hol- 
lows, while the glowing rocks, their rough 
angles burned off, seem soft and hot to the 
heart as they stand submerged in purple 
haze, which now fills the canon like a sea. 
Still deeper, richer, more divine grow the 
great walls and temples, until in the su- 
preme flaming glory of sunset the whole 
canon is transfigured, as if all the life and 
light of centuries of sunshine stored up and 
condensed in the rocks was now being 
poured forth as from one glorious foun- 
tain, flooding both earth and sky. 

Strange to say, in the full white efful- 
gence of the midday hours the bright 
colors grow dim and terrestrial in common 
gray haze; and the rocks, after the manner 
of mountains, seem to crouch and drowse 
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and shrink to less than half their real stat- 
ure, and have nothing to say to one, as if 
not at home. But it is fine to see how 
quickly they come to life and grow radiant 
and communicative as soon as a band of 
white-clouds come floating by. Asif shout- 
ing for joy, they seem to spring up to meet 
them in hearty salutation, eager to touch 
them and beg their blessings. It is just in 
the midst of these dull midday hours that 
the cafion clouds are born. 

A good storm-cloud full of lightning and 
rain on its way to its work on a sunny 
desert day is a glorious object. Across 
the cahon, opposite the hotel, is a little 
tributary of the Colorado called Bright 
Angel Creek. A fountain-cloud still better 
deserves the name “Angel of the Desert 
Wells ’’—clad in bright plumage, carrying 
cool shade and living water to countless 
animals and plants ready to perish, noble 
in form and gesture, seeming able for any- 
thing, pouring life-giving, wonder-working 
floods from its alabaster fountains, as if 
some sky-lake had broken. To every gulch 
and gorge on its favorite ground is given 
a passionate torrent, roaring, replying to 
the rejoicing lightning—stones, tons in 
weight, hurrying away as if frightened, 
showing something of the way Grand 
Canon work is done. Most of the fertile 
summer clouds of the cafon are of this 
sort, massive, swelling cumuli, growing 
rapidly, displaying delicious tones of pur- 
ple and gray in the hollows of their sun- 
beaten bosses, showering favored areas of 
the heated landscape, and vanishing in an 
hour or two. Some, busy and thoughtful- 
looking, glide with beautiful motion along 
the middle of the cafion in flocks, turning 
aside here and there, lingering as if study- 
ing the needs of particular spots, exploring 
side-caions, peering into hollows like birds 
seeking nest-places, or hovering aloft on 
outspread wings. They scan all the red 
wilderness, dispensing their blessings of 
cool shadows and rain where the need is 
the greatest, refreshing the rocks, their 
offspring as well as the vegetation, con- 
tinuing their sculpture, deepening gorges 
and sharpening peaks. Sometimes, blend- 
ing all together, they weave a ceiling from 
rim to rim, perhaps opening a window here 
and there for sunshine to stream through, 
suddenly lighting some palace or temple 
and making it flare in the rain as if on fire. 

Sometimes, as one sits gazing from a 
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high, jutting promontory, the sky all clear, 
showing not the slightest wisp or penciling, 
a bright band of cumuli will appear sud- 
denly, coming up the cafion in single file, 
as if tracing a well-known trail, passing in 
review, each in turn darting its lances and 
dropping its shower, making a row of little 
vertical rivers in the air above the big brown 
one. Others seem to grow from mere 
points, and fly high above the cafion, yet 
following its course for a long time, noise- 
less, as if hunting, then suddenly darting 
lightning at unseen marks, and hurrying 
on. Or they loiter here and there as if idle, 
like laborers out of work, waiting to be 
hired. 

Half a dozen or more showers may often- 
times be seen falling at once, while far the 
greater part of the sky is in sunshine, and 
not a‘raindrop comes nigh one. These 
thunder-showers from as many separate 
clouds, looking like wisps of long hair, 
may vary greatly in effects. The pale, 
faint streaks are showers that fail to reach 
the ground, being evaporated on the way 
down through the dry, thirsty air, like 
streams in deserts. Many, on the other 
hand, which in the distance seem insignifi- 
cant, are really heavy rain, however local ; 
these are the gray wisps well zigzagged 
with lightning. The darker ones are tor- 
rent rain, which on broad, steep slopes of 
favorable conformation give rise to so- 
called “ cloud-bursts” ; and wonderful is the 
commotion they cause. The gorges and 
gulches below them, usually dry, break out 
in loud uproar, with a sudden downrush of 
muddy, boulder-laden floods. Down they 
all go in one simultaneous gush, roaring 
like lions rudely awakened, each of the 
tawny brood actually kicking up a dust at 
the first onset. 

During the winter months snow falls over 
all the high plateau, usually to a consider- 
able depth, whitening the rim and the roofs 
of the canon buildings. But last winter, 
when I arrived at Bright Angel in the mid- 
dle of January, there was no snow in sight, 
and the ground was dry, greatly to my 
disappointment, for I had made the trip 
mainly to see the cafion in its winter garb. 
Soothingly I was informed that this was an 
exceptional season, and that the good snow 
might arrive at any time. After waiting a 
few days, I gladly hailed a broad-browed 
cloud coming grandly on from the west in 
big promising blackness, very unlike the 
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white sailors of the summer skies. Under 
the lee of a rim-ledge, with another snow- 
lover, | watched its movements as it took 
possession of the canon and all the adja- 
cent region in sight. ‘Trailing its gray 
fringes over the spiry tops of the great 
temples and towers, it gradually settled 
lower, embracing them all with ineffable 
kindness and gentleness of touch, and fon- 
dled the little cedars and pines as they 
quivered eagerly in the wind like young 
birds begging their mothers to feed them. 
The first flakes and crystals began to fly 
about noon, sweeping straight up the mid- 
dle of the canon, and swirling in magnifi- 
cent eddies along the sides. Gradually the 
hearty swarms closed their ranks,and all 
the canon was lost in gray gloom except 
a short section of the wall and a few trees 
beside us, which looked glad with snow in 
their needles and about their feet as they 
leaned out over the gulf. Suddenly the 
storm opened with magical effect to the 
north over the canon of Bright Angel 


Creek, inclosing a sunlit mass of the canon 
architecture, spanned by great white con- 
centric arches of cloud like the bows of a 
silvery aurora. Above these and a little 
back of them was a series of upboiling 


purple clouds, and high above all, in the 
background, a range of noble cumuli tow- 
ered aloft like snow-laden mountains, their 
pure pearl bosses flooded with sunshine. 
The whole noble picture, calmly glowing, 
was framed in thick gray gloom, which 
soon closed over it; and the storm went 
on, opening and closing until night cov- 
ered all. 

Two days later, when we were on a 
jutting point about eighteen miles east of 
Bright Angel and one thousand feet higher, 
we enjoyed another storm of equal glory as 
to cloud effects, though only a few inches 
of snow fell. Before the storm began we 
had a magnificent view of this grander 
upper part of the canon and also of the 
Cocanini Forest and Painted Desert. ‘The 
march of the clouds with their .storm-ban- 
ners flying over this sublime landscape was 
unspeakably glorious, and so also was the 
breaking up of the storm next morning — 
the mingling of silver-capped rock, sun- 
shine, and cloud. 

Most tourists make out to be in a hurry 
even here; therefore their few days or 
hours would be best spent on the prom- 
ontories nearest the hotel. Yet a sur 
Eauy 15 
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prising number go down the Bright Angel 
trail to the brink of the inner gloomy 
granite gorge overlooking the river. Deep 
canons attract like high mountains; the 
deeper they are, the more surely are we 
drawn into them. On foot, of course, there 
is no danger whatever, and, with ordinary 
precautions, but little on animals. In com- 
fortable tourist faith, unthinking, unfearing, 
down go men, women, and children on 
whatever is offered, horse, mule, or burro, 
as if saying with Jean Paul, “fear nothing 
but fear’’—not without reason, for these 
canon trails down the stairways of the gods 
are less dangerous than they seem, less 
dangerous than home stairs. The guides 
are cautious, and so are the experienced, 
much-enduring The  scrawniest 
Rosinantes and wizened-rat mules cling 
hard to the rocks endwise or sidewise, like 
lizards or ants. From terrace to terrace, 
climate to climate, down one creeps in sun 
and shade, through gorge and gully and 
grassy ravine, and, after a long scramble on 
foot, at last beneath the mighty cliffs one 
comes to the grand, roaring river. 

To the mountaineer the depth of the 
canon, from five thousand to six thousand 
feet, will not seem so very wonderful, for 
he has often explored others that are about 
as deep. But the most experienced will be 
awe-struck by the vast extent of strange, 
countersunk scenery, the multitude of huge 
rock monuments of painted masonry built 
up in regular courses towering above, be 
neath, and round about him. By the Bright 
Angel trail the last fifteen hundred feet of 
the descent to the river has to be made afoot | 
down the gorge of Indian Garden Creek. 
Most of the visitors do not like this part, 
and are content to stop at the end of the 
horse-trail and look down on the dull- 
brown flood from the edge of the Indian 
Garden Plateau. By the new Hance trail, 
excepting a few daringly steep spots, you 
can ride all the way to the river, where 
there is a good spacious camp-ground in a 
mesquit-grove. This trail, built by brave 
Hance, begins on the highest part of the 
rim, eight thousand feet above the sea, a 
thousand feet higher than the head of 
Bright Angel trail, and the descent is a 
little over six thousand feet, through a 
wonderful variety of climate and_ life. 
Often late in the fall, when frosty winds 
are blowing and snow is flying at one end 
of the trail, tender plants are blooming in 


beasts. 
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balmy summer weather at the other. ‘The 
trip down and up can be made afoot easily 
ina day. In this way one is free to ob- 
serve the scenery and vegetation, instead 
of merely clinging to his animal and watch- 
ing its steps. But all who have time should 
go prepared to camp awhile on the river- 
bank, to rest and learn something about 
the plants and animals and the mighty 
flood roaring past. In cool, shady amphi- 
theaters at the head of the trail there are 
groves of white silver fir and Douglas 
spruce, with ferns and saxifrages that re- 
call snowy mountains; below these, yellow 
pine, nut-pine, juniper, hop-hornbeam, 


ash, maple, holly-leaved berberis, cowania, 
spireea, dwarf oak, and other small shrubs 
In dry gulches and on taluses 
and sun-beaten crags are sparsely scattered 


and trees. 


yuccas, cactuses, agave, etc. Where springs 
gush from the rocks there are willow thick- 
ets, grassy flats, and bright flowery gar- 
dens, and in the hottest recesses the delicate 
abronia, mesquit, woody composite, and 
arborescent cactuses. 

The most striking and characteristic part 
of this widely varied vegetation are the 
cactacee —strange, leafless, old-fashioned 
plants with beautiful flowers and fruit, in 
every way able and admirable. While 
grimly defending themselves with innu- 
merable barbed spears, they offer both 
food and drink to man and beast. Their 
juicy globes and disks and fluted cylindrical 
columns are almost the only desert wells 
that never go dry, and they always seem 
to rejoice the more and grow plumper and 
juicier the hotter the sunshine and sand. 
Some are spherical, like rolled-up porcu- 
pines, crouching in rock hollows beneath 
a mist of gray lances, unmoved by the 
wildest winds. Others, standing as erect 
as bushes and trees or tall branchless pillars 
crowned with magnificent flowers, their 
prickly armor sparkling, look boldly abroad 
over the glaring desert, making the stran- 
gest forests ever seen or dreamed of. Cereus 
giganteus, the grim chief of the desert tribe, 
is often thirty or forty feet high in southern 
Arizona. Several species of tree yuccas in 
the same deserts, laden in early spring with 
superb white lilies, form forests hardly less 
wonderful, though here they grow singly or 
in small lonely groves. The low, almost 
stemless Vacca baccata, with beautiful lily- 
flowers and sweet banana-like fruit, prized 
by the Indians, is common along the caion 
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rim, growing on lean, rocky soil beneath 
mountain-mahogany, nut-pines, and juni 
pers, beside dense flowery mats of Spirea 
cespitosa and the beautiful pinnate-leaved 
Spirea millefolium. ‘The nut-pine, Pinus 
edulis, scattered along the upper slopes and 
roofs of the cafon buildings, is the prin- 
cipal tree of the strange Dwarf Cocanini 
Forest. It is a picturesque stub of a pine 
about twenty-five feet high, usually with 
dead, lichened limbs thrust through its 
rounded head, and grows on crags and 
fissured rock tables, braving heat and frost, 
snow and drought, and continues patiently, 
faithfully fruitful for centuries. Indians 
and insects and almost every desert bird 
and beast come to it to be fed. 

To civilized people from corn and cattle 
and wheat-field countries the canon at first 
sight seems as uninhabitable as a glacier 
crevasse, utterly silent and barren. Never- 
theless it is the home’of a multitude of our 
fellow-mortals, men as well as animals and 
plants. Centuries ago it was inhabited by 
tribes of Indians, who, long before Colum- 
bus saw America, built thousands of stone 
houses in its crags, and large ones, some of 
them several stories high, with hundreds 
of rooms, on the mesas of the adjacent 
regions. Their cliff-dwellings, almost num- 
berless, are still to be seen in the canon, 
scattered along both sides from top to bot- 
tom and throughout its entire length, built 
of stone and mortar in seams and fissures 
like swallows’ nests, or on isolated ridges 
and peaks. The ruins of larger buildings 
are found on open spots by the river, but 
most of them aloft on the brink of the 
wildest, giddiest precipices, sites evidently 
chosen for safety from enemies, and seem- 
ingly accessible only to the birds of the 
air. Many caves were also used as dwelling- 
places, as were mere seams on cliff-fronts 
formed by unequal weathering and with or 
without outer or side walls; and some of 
them were covered with colored pictures 
of animals. ‘The most interesting of these 
cliff-dwellings had pathetic little ribbon- 
like strips of garden on narrow terraces, 
where irrigating-water could be carried to 
them—most romantic of sky-gardens, but 
eloquent of hard times. 

In recesses along the river and on the 
first plateau flats above its gorge were fields 
and gardens of considerable size, where 
irrigating-ditches may still be traced. Some 
of these ancient gardens are still cultivated 
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by Indians, descendants of cliff dwellers, 
who raise corn, squashes, melons, potatoes, 
etc., to reinforce the produce of the many 
wild food-furnishing plants, nuts, beans, 
berries, yucca and cactus fruits, grass and 
sunflower seeds, etc., and the flesh of 
animals, deer, rabbits, lizards, etc. ‘The 
canon Indians I have met here seem to 
be living much as did their ancestors, 
though not now driven into rock dens. 
They are able, erect men, with command- 
ing eyes, which nothing that they wish to 
see can escape. ‘They are never ina hurry, 
have a strikingly measured, deliberate, 
bearish manner of moving the limbs and 
turning the head, are capable of enduring 
weather, thirst, hunger, and over-abun- 
dance, and are blessed with stomachs which 
triumph over everything the wilderness 
may offer. Evidently their lives are not 
bitter. 

The largest of the cafon animals one is 
likely to see is the wild sheep, or Rocky 
Mountain bighorn, a most admirable 


beast, with limbs that never fail, at home 
on the most nerve-trying precipices, ac- 
quainted with all the springs and passes 
and broken-down jumpable places in the 
sheer ribbon cliffs, bounding from crag to 


crag in easy grace and confidence of 
strength, his great horns held high above 
his shoulders, wild red blood beating and 
hissing through every fiber of him like the 
wind through a quivering mountain pine. 

Deer also are occasionally met in the 
canon, making their way to the river when 
the wells of the plateau are dry. Along 
the short spring streams beavers are still 
busy, as is shown by the cottonwood and 
willow timber they have cut and peeled, 
found in all the river drift-heaps. In the 
most barren cliffs and gulches there dwell 
a multitude of lesser animals, well-dressed, 
clear-eyed, happy little beasts—wood-rats, 
kangaroo-rats, gophers, wood-mice, skunks, 
rabbits, bob cats, and many others, gather- 
ing food, or dozing in their sun-warmed 
dens. Lizards, too, of every kind and 
color are here enjoying life on the hot 
cliffs, and making the brightest of them 
brighter. 

Nor is there any lack of feathered people. 
The golden eagle may be seen, and the 
osprey, hawks, jays, humming-birds, the 
mourning-dove, and cheery familiar sing- 
ers—the black-headed grosbeak, robin, 
bluebird, ‘Townsend’s thrush, and many 
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warblers, sailing the sky and enlivening the 
rocks and bushes through all the canon 
wilderness. 

Here at Hance’s river-camp or a few 
miles above it brave Powell and his brave 
men passed their first night in the canon 
on their adventurous voyage of discovery 
thirty-three years ago. ‘They faced a thou- 
sand dangers, open or hidden, now in their 
boats gladly sliding down swift, smooth 
reaches, now rolled over and over in back- 
combing surges of rough, roaring cataracts, 
sucked under in eddies, swimming like 
beavers, tossed and beaten like castaway 
drift—stout-hearted, undaunted, doing their 
work through it all. After a month of this 
they floated smoothly out of the dark, 
gloomy, roaring abyss into light and safety 
two hundred miles below. As the flood 
rushes past us, heavy-laden with desert 
mud, we naturally think of its sources, its 
countless silvery branches outspread on 
thousands of snowy mountains along the 
crest of the continent, and the life of them, 
the beauty of them, their history and _ ro- 
mance. Its topmost springs are far north 
and east in Wyoming and Colorado, on 
the snowy Wind River, Front, Park, and 
Sawatch ranges, dividing the two ocean 
waters, and the Elk, Wasatch, Uinta, and 
innumerable spurs streaked with streams, 
made famous by early explorers and hunt- 
ers. Itisa river of rivers—the Du Chesne, 
San Rafael, Yampa, Dolores, Gunnison, 
Cotchetopa, Uncompahgre, Eagle, and 
Roaring rivers, the Green and the Grand, 
and scores of others with branches innu- 
merable, as mad and glad a band as ever 
sang on mountains, descending in glory of 
foam and spray from snow-banks and gla- 
ciers through their rocky moraine-dammed, 
beaver-dammed channels. ‘Then, all emer- 
ging from dark balsam and pine woods and 
coming together, they meander through 
wide, sunny park valleys, and at length 
enter the great plateau and flow in deep 
canons, the beginning of the system cul- 
minating in this grand cafon of canons. 

Our warm canon camp is also a good 
place to give a thought to the glaciers 
which still exist at the heads of the highest 
tributaries. Some of them are of consider 
able size, especially those on the Wind 
River and Sawatch ranges in Wyoming and 
Colorado. They are remnants of a vast 
system of glaciers which recently covered 
the upper part of the Colorado basin, sculp 
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tured its peaks, ridges, and valleys to their 
present forms, and extended far out over 
the plateau region—how far I cannot now 
say. It appears, therefore, that, however 
old the main trunk of the Colorado may 
be, all its wide-spread upper branches and 
the landscapes they flow through are new- 
born, scarce at all changed as yet in any 
important feature since they first came to 
light at the close of the glacial period. 

The so-called Grand Colorado Plateau, 
of which the Grand Canon is only one of 
its well-proportioned features, extends with 
a breadth of hundreds of miles from the 
flanks of the Wasatch and Park Mountains 
to the south of the San Francisco Peaks. 
Immediately to the north of the deepest 
part of the cafon it rises in a series of 
subordinate plateaus, diversified with green 
meadows, marshes, bogs, ponds, forests, 
and grovy park valleys, a favorite Indian 
hunting-ground, inhabited by elk, deer, 
beaver, etc. But far the greater part of the 
plateau is good sound desert, rocky, sandy, 
or fluffy with loose ashes and dust, dis- 
sected in some places into a labyrinth of 
stream-channel chasms like cracks in a dry 
clay-bed, or the narrow slit crevasses of 
glaciers, —blackened withlava-flows, dotted 
with volcanoes and beautiful buttes, and 
lined with long continuous escarpments, — 
a vast bed of sediments of an ancient sea- 
bottom, still nearly as level as when first 
laid down after being heaved into the sky 
a mile or two high. 

Walking quietly about in the alleys and 
byways of the Grand Canon City, we learn 
something of the way it was made; and all 
must admire effects so great from means 
apparently so simple: rain striking light 
hammer-blows or heavier in streams, with 
many rest Sundays; soft air and light, 
gentle sappers and miners, toiling forever ; 
the big river sawing the plateau asunder, 
carrying away the eroded and ground 
waste, and exposing the edges of the strata 
to the weather; rain torrents sawing cross- 
streets and alleys, exposing the strata in the 
same way in hundreds of sections, the 
softer, less resisting beds weathering and 
receding faster, thus undermining the 
harder beds, which fall, not only in small 
weathered particles, but in heavy sheer- 
cleaving masses, assisted down from time 
to time by kindly earthquakes, rain torrents 
rushing the fallen material to the river, 
keeping the wall rocks constantly exposed. 
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Thus the cafon grows wider and deeper. 
So also do the side-cafons and amphi- 
theaters, while secondary gorges and 
cirques gradually isolate masses of the 
promontories, forming new buildings, all 
of which are being weathered and pulled 
and shaken down while being built, show- 
ing destruction and creation as one. We 
see the proudest,temples and palaces in 
stateliest attitudes, wearing their sheets of 
detritus as royal robes, shedding off showers 
of red and yellow stones like trees in au- 
tumn shedding their leaves, going to dust 
like beautiful days to night, proclaiming as 
with the tongues of angels the natural 
beauty of death. 

Every building is seen to be a remnant 
of once continuous beds of sediments— 
sand and slime on the floor of an ancient 
sea, and filled with the remains of animals, 
and that every particle of the sandstones 
and limestones of these wonderful struc- 
tures was derived from other landscapes, 
weathered and rolled and ground in the 
storms and streams of other ages. And 
when we examine the escarpments, hills, 
buttes, and other monumental masses of 
the plateau on either side of the cafon, 
we discover that an amount of material has 
been carried off in the general denudation 
of the region compared with which even 
that carried away in the making of the 
Grand Canon is as nothing. Thus each 
wonder in sight becomes a window through 
which other wonders come to view. In no 
other part of this continent are the won- 
ders of geology, the records of the world’s 
auld lang syne, more widely opened, or 
displayed in higher piles. The whole cafon 
is a mine of fossils, in which five thousand 
feet of horizontal strata are exposed in regu- 
lar succession over more than a thousand 
square miles of wall-space, and on the ad- 
jacent plateau region there is another series 
of beds twice as thick, forming a grand 
geological library—a collection of stone 
books covering thousands of miles of shelv- 
ing tier on tier conveniently arranged for 
the student. And with what wonderful 
scriptures are their pages filled—myriad 
forms of successive floras and faunas, lav- 
ishly illustrated with colored drawings, 
carrying us back into the midst of the life 
of a past infinitely remote. And as we go 
on and on, studying this old, old life in the 
light of the life beating warmly about us, 
we enrich and lengthen our own. 
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BEN SH ERE is a land where the peas- 

3 ants till the earth in Zouave trou- 

sers, toreador jackets covered 

with arabesque embroideries, and 

green waistcoats around which runs a line 
of crimson. The women wear short red 
skirts, great Medici collars, and coifs that 

flutter about their heads like the wings of 

doves. From beneath the points of their 
black caps the children gaze at you with 
wide eyes full of the curiosity of animals. 

These people live in houses built of sculp- 
tured granite, and sleep in openwork closets 
carved like the moucharabieks of Egypt. 

In spite of the “ Breton Interiors "’ and 
“Returns of the Fishermen” with which 
painters swamp the market, this race is still 
unknown—or misunderstood. For they 
should be seen, not in paintings, but in their 
homes, in their old-time streets, on market- 
days, and when, in fair-time, the tents are 
pitched in the village market-places. 

Fiery little horses draw to market fish, 
fine vegetables, and all the early produce 
of Roscoff. They are spread out upon the 
sidewalk. Chickens cackle; goats bleat; 
pigs, tied by the leg, strain toward the vege- 
tables, sniffing at the fresh greens. 

Farmers, in sabots, carrying great blue 
umbrellas under their arms, with the two 
ribbons of their felt hats floating down their 
backs, pick their way among the Dinan 
china displayed on the ground—capacious 
soup-tureens, cider jugs, and plates covered 
with painted flowers and grotesque figures. 

The peasants converse with but few ges- 
tures ; they bargain in guttural tones. 

These taciturn people forget themselves 
in the bar-rooms on fair-days. The tav- 
erns are full of noise. You may hear the 
sound of an accordion and the plaintive 
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note of the dou (a sort of bagpipe), lead- 
ing monotonous dances. 

Into the harbor come boats laden with 
fish; other boats go out. ‘The fishermen 
are full of business. Next week will occur 
the departure for the new country. ‘There 
are women who weep. 

Above all this agitation the smoke of the 
village chimneys mingles with the great 
white clouds. ‘The quiet sea mirrors the 
sun. 

1 
Ir is summer. ‘The steeples with their toll- 
ing bells seem like hives of buzzing bees. 
The sound falls on the village; it is spread 
out by the wind upon the thatched roofs 
scattered among the moors and wheat- 
fields; it even reaches the cabins hidden 
in the recesses of the cliffs; it awakens 
and summons the crowd of Bretons with 
their great black hats and great white coifs. 

In Sunday dress the farmers come, by 
the paths across the moor, by the lanes 
and sunken roads. These are the people of 
Breton. They cross themselves respect- 
fully as they pass the wayside shrines. 

They gravely salute the Fountain of the 
Fairy, and look askance at the dolmen 
where the sorvrigans lie. They have obsti- 
nate heads, slow steps, undemonstrative 
joys. The women have thin faces, like 
those of the saints, and great dreamy eyes. 

To-day is the meeting-day of the whole 
countryside, the day of the “ pardon,” the 
feast of the Holy Virgin. Her gilded statue 
is borne under a canopy crowned with 
roses; banners wave, flags fly, flowers 
strew the streets, and in her honor the guns 
are fired in salute. The crowd escorts her, 
singing hymns hallowed by age. 

At the same time big, clumsy hands 
trembling with emotion hold, aslant, thin 
wax candles ; great, rough sailors have tears 
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in their eyes; somber visages are lighted up 
with emotion, and all thoughts turn to those 
at sea. The canticles pause, and begin 
again in chorus; the crowd fall on their 
knees before the holy image: “O Holy 
Virgin Mary!” 

From under her rose-trimmed dais, her 
enamel eyes—in which gleams a reflection 
of the sky —seem to look beyond the bowed, 
bared heads, far to the horizon, lost in 
light. Her motionless arm of gilded plaster 
lifts her scarlet cloak, and as the hymns 
ring out, and all the bells sound, her little 
hand seems to bless the fields in flower 
and the kneeling crowds of old Armorica. 
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BRITTANY at its seaboard is not like the 
Brittany of the interior, ‘The sky is dark 
and low; its aspect would be dreary if the 
ocean did not lend it grandeur. The fogs 
and storms of autumn fill it with sadness. 

In the heart of this harsh nature the 
people have remained primitive. 

Customs are different. Occasionally, on 
a path that crosses the heath, you see a 
man leaning on his staff—a strange-looking 
being, staring at the sea with a fixed gaze; 
the breeze ruffles his hair, his half-open lips 
seem to be speaking to some one in the 
fog, his great cloak flaps in the wind. 
Around him his thin sheep crop, between 
the stones, the weeds at the foot of the 
menhirs. He is the village sorcerer. 

Alms are never refused him at the poor- 
est cabin door, for he can cast a spell; he 
can brew philters and medicinal herbs. 

They tell him their meager news, which 
he carries from village to village. He 
wears a short coat of leather, tattooed like 
the skin of a savage; over his shoulder his 
wallet, a staff in hand. 

Everywhere he is well received and 
treated to delicate dishes. He pays his 
scot with a four-leaved clover, and, sitting 
in the chimney-corner, tells the news and 
eats his buckwheat cake. 

He tells legends of the olden time: he 
is acquainted with the faines of Loch-il- 
du, who rock the sleeping knight in the 
moonlight; with the Count of Guitur, who 
walks on the water; with the gnomes that 
dance around the dolmens; with the King 
of the Herrings, who brought to shore the 
bell of the enchanted city of Ys. 

He has seen the Princess of Occismor 
sitting on her ruined tower; he describes 
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the great dragon of I'[le de Bas, and Vel- 
leda the prophetess, and the Druids, with 
their arms all red with blood. 

His humble listeners tremble ; they look 
behind them fearfully; they listen to the 
sighing wind. 

The legends glide into stories of foreign 
lands brought home by the sailors, and 
insensibly visions rise in their rustic heads. 

The sorcerer, his eyes on fire, holds all 
spellbound; he peoples their brains with 
phantoms, he molds the Breton soul. 


IV 


ABOVE all, Brittany should be seen in win- 
ter. Squalls sweep the wide plains. Heavy 
clouds drag over the fields, like hydras 
coming from the sea. 

The dolmens, full of mystery, stand on 
the cliffs outlined against the livid sky. 
The ocean roars and thunders at the foot 
of the colossal cliffs, hollows out caverns, 
makes precipices, carving the Breton coast 
as it does the fiords of Norway. 

The “hell” of Plogoff makes a sound 
like a maelstrom. Above the bellowing of 
the waves are heard the croaking of the 
cormorants and the wild and desolate cries 
of the gulls, and where the Raz lifts its 
bare carcass two seas dash together. Says 
the Breton sailor: “When you pass the 
Raz, if you do not die, you will tremble.” 

They distinguish the howls of the devil 
—cries and songs terrifying in the storm- 
wind ; above the rocks phantoms call them, 
sometimes hidden by the darkness, some- 
times lit by a lurid light. 

There is a bay where the souls of those 
wander whose winding-sheet was only the 
ocean; their lamentations foretell a tem- 
pest. Here is a shore where the fishermen 
found a ship loaded with invisible beings 
which they were to carry to the land of 
the shades. 

On the breakers of la ‘Torche the sacred 
Druidesses, sitting in a circle, watch the 
wrecks. 

In times of calm the fishermen go to fish 
for sardines. Women in short skirts search 
in the crevasses for driftwood, or catch, 
with long rakes, the curlews which the tide 
brings to the shore. 

At night bright lighthouses throw their 
long rays across the thunder of the waters ; 
the clouds melt away; the fog rises. 

The siren of a great steamer, lost in the 
open, gives out its despairing cries. 
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THE CHILD 
WITH EARNEST EYES 


BY KATHARINE PELTON 
WITH A PICTURE BY FANNY Y. CORY 


| es the dawn grew red, beside my bed 

s Came a child with earnest eyes. 

“What light have you shed through the world,” she said, 
“ Now you are old and wise?” 

“*T is a weary while,” quoth I, with a smile, 

“Since I dreamed it had need of me. 

I found but guile in its fairest wile.” 

“Then its need was greater,” said she. 


“So the hungry you fed, and wand led, 
And smiled on the weary and sad ?”’ 

“Scarce I earn,” I said, “my own bitter bread, 
And I have no time to be glad.” 


She spoke not blame, nor again of fame: 
“ But the love that I dreamed about?” 
“ Bright burned that flame till gaunt Care came 
And blew the rushlight out.” 


“ But still true friends kind Heaven sends 
To cheer and comfort you?” 

“Nay; friendship bends to selfish ends, 
And loyal hearts are few.” 


She raised her head. “Woman,” she said, 
And her voice came sobbingly, 
“Tf joy is dead, and your high hopes fled, 
You have broken faith with me.” 


In the dawn, still gray, she stole away, 
With a grieving look at me. 
“T cannot stay,” I heard her say. 
“T’m the Child You Used to Be!” 
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Be HARTON came in from the 
| stables, and met his wife in 
the hallway. He stopped and 
smiled. 

“There ’s a great game on 
out there,” he said, making a gesture to- 
ward the terrace behind the house. 

“The children?” she asked. 

He nodded. “It is something that has 
developed since I’ve been away —hunters 
and hounds and steeplechasers. You ought 
to see Bub,” he added. 

“Is he bad?” she asked. 

“I suppose so,” said Wharton; “but 
that was n’t what I meant. It ’s his cos- 
tume. He ’s magnificent.” 

She smiled. 

“Do you know where they have picked 
up their horse-talk ?”’ he went on. 

“] suppose from Williams and the men 
at the stables,” she answered. 

He shook his head. “I don’t think so,” 
he said. “They have a lot of English ex- 
pressions that no one about here uses. 
Williams never took care of hunters before 
he came to us.” 

“Then I don’t know,” she said; “ they 
have n’t used them before me. Are they 
still at it?” 

“I fancy so,” he replied. “Come and 
see. We can watch them from behind the 
kitchen lattice.” 

She threw a golf-cape over her shoulders 
and followed him. There were three chil- 
dren on the terrace, surrounded with the 
sticks, the fragments of things, the broken 
tops that furnish the child’s play-world. In 
the center was a hurdle made of three laths 
which were supported at the ends with 
bricks. 

“They seem to be schooling over that 
jump,”” whispered Wharton. “ Look at 






your baby.” 
3ub, who was mounted on a broom- 
handle, was galloping in circles, apparently 
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warming up for a go at the hurdle. Over 
his normal clothes he wore what seemed 
to be a square of red flannel, in which a 
hole had been cut for the head. It was 
belted at the waist with a strap, and was 
trimmed off above the knees to give the 
effect of a huntsman’s coat. His feet were 
in his own rubber boots, which, however, 
were adorned with brown-paper tops. 
From the ankle of one dangled a rusty 
spur. On his head, or rather inclosing his 
head, was a man’s cork polo-helmet. 

“Where do you suppose he got those 
things?’ said Mrs. Wharton. 

“Give it up,” said Wharton. “ Probably 
the coat is Elinora’s handiwork. He's an 
M.F.H., or something, turned out in pink.” 

“Hush!” whispered Mrs. Wharton. ‘The 
two older children were talking. 

“It’s my turn,” said Elinora. She was 
mounted astride a small spotted rocking- 
horse from which the rockers had disap- 
peared. 

“ But truly, Elinora,” said John, “ Sham- 
rock is n’t up to your weight.” John 
looked at the rocking-horse and then at 
Elinora. “I don’t think,’’ he observed 
doubtfully, “that that horse would carry 
thirteen stone to hounds.” 

“Thirteen stone!” whispered Wharton. 
“Did you hear?” 

“Yes, he would,” replied  Elinora. 
“Did n't he take the prize at the Dublin 
show 2?” 

John still looked doubtful. “ Let me go 
first,” he said. 

“No,” said Elinora; “it’s my turn,” 

“Well,” said John, “but please be care 
ful this time, and don't drag your hind 
legs.” 

He looked apprehensively at the rock 
ing-horse and then at the hurdle. 

“J 'll try,” said. Elinora. 

“T "ll take a rail off,” suggested John. 

The top lath was a foot from the ground. 

er) 
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“No; don't!” said Elinora. 
She seized her mount by mane and tail, 

and after a few preliminary rearings and 

curvets, cantered cautiously at the obstacle, 
checked, lifted the fore legs over, and then 
leaped with her own. However, when she 
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raised the rocking-horse’s front legs it de- 
behind. ‘There was the 
sound of tumbling bricks. ‘The hurdle was 
wrecked. 

“Oh, Elinora!”’ said John, 
“Whirlwind could have jumped it.” 

‘lam sorry,” said Elinora, 

But Bub only yelled and 
broomstick prance, 


pressed those 
sadly. 


made his 


UP ‘TO YOUR WEIGHT’” 
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“ Destruction appeals to Bubby,”’ whis- 
pered his father behind the lattice. 

“He ’s only six,” said Mrs. Wharton. 

“T told you,” said John, mournfully, as 
he set to repairing the hurdle, “ Shamrock 
is too green, or something. You 've put 

‘a leg on him. You 'd better do 
it up in wet blandages.”’ 

“ Bandages,” said Elinora, “ not 
blandages.” 

She became absorbed in exam- 
ining the legs of the rocking-horse, 
and John restored the hurdle. 

“ Do you really think,” inquired 
Elinora, “that we ought to do his 
leg up?” 

John rode over and laid his 
mount on the ground. It was a 
stick with a wooden horse's head 
on the end of it. ‘Then he grave- 
ly ran his hand down the rock- 
ing-horse’s hind legs. 

“There ’s fever in them,” he 
said. “I really think he ought to 
be fired,”’ he added, with more in- 
terest. “ Let's do it with matches.” 

“No,” said Elinora ; “it’s cruel.” 
She looked regretfully at some 
charred marks which a piece of 
red-hot barrel-hoop had made on 
Shamrock’s front legs. 

John picked up his mount. “1 
wish Whirlwind had legs,” he ob- 
served ; but,’ he added resignedly, 
“he can beat you, and he can 
jump higher, too.” 

“There ’s the bandages,” said 
Elinora. She produced a dust- 
cloth, tore it in strips, and gave 
one of them to John. 

“You do the other leg,” 
said. 

“That ’s why the parlor-maid’s 
dust-cloths have been disappear- 
ing,”’ whispered Mrs. Wharton. 

“No,” said John; “I have n’t 
time. I ‘ve got to jump Whirl- 
wind.” 

He turned away and began a preliminary 
gallop before going at the hurdle. 

Bub had watched the treatment of Sham- 
rock’s legs till John turned away ; then fac- 
ing his broomstick at the jump, he charged it, 
took off too far away, floundered through 
the laths, and rolled over on his head. 

Mrs. Wharton started, but her husband 
caught her arm, 


she 
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“He ’s not hurt,” he said. 

“Oh, Bubby,” exclaimed John, “why 
don’t you behave? Did n’t we say you 
were too little to jump anything but small 
drains?” 

Bub rose and looked apprehensively at 
John. He saw that there was no imminent 
danger, and the anxiety faded from his 
face. 

“I’m the first whip,” he said stolidly. 
He glanced at his costume, as if for con- 
firmation, and his eyes lingered proudly on 
the spur. 

“You ’re a naughty boy,” said John. 
“Don’t you ever touch that hurdle again.” 

Bub kicked contemptuously at the 
laths. 

A flash came into John’s eyes. 

“What shall I do with my little son?” 
murmured Mrs. Wharton behind the lat- 
tice. 

John stepped forward, but stopped as 
he heard a shout from Elinora. 

“The hounds are out!” screamed Eli- 
nora. 

A beagle, the family fox-terrier, and a 
setter pup suddenly emerged from the dog- 
house near the stables and tore across the 
terrace. Elinora went after them, shouting : 
“Gone away!” She was followed by John. 
As they disappeared around the corner of 
the house, Bub again kicked at the hurdle. 
Then he followed. 

“Well,” said Wharton, behind the lat- 
tice, “what do you think of your chil- 
dren ?” 

She shook her head and smiled. “If 
they were to be horse-dealers or stable- 
boys, I should feel encouraged,” she said. 
“Where do you suppose they picked up 
all those ideas?” 

“That ’s what I asked you.” 

“In the mornings they go off to the 
woods on the hill,’ she observed, “and in 
the afternoons they play on the terrace, but 
very rarely about the stables.”’ 

“Have you taken them to the, ken- 
nels?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered; “not this year.” 

“It’s odd,” he said, and they went into 
the house. 


THE next day Wharton went hunting. The 
hounds found a fox, and followed him six 
miles to the stream that flowed at the foot 


of the hill back of Wharton’s house. Here 
the pack checked. The huntsman came up 
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and cast down the stream in the direction 
of a ford. 

“That fellow is wrong,” said Wharton 
to himself. 

There was an English girl out that day 
whom Wharton had just met. He liked 
her. She was handsome, and she went well. 
He rode over beside her. 

“The huntsman is making: a mistake,” 
he said ; “if you come with me I think we 
shall have the hounds to ourselves when 
they pick the line up again. A few hundred 
yards up-stream there is a fallen tree that 
bridges the water. I suspect that the fox 
has crossed on it. It leads to the usual run- 
way on the other side. Farther up, half a 
mile or more, is another ford. Beyond the 
ford the valley turns sharply to the left and 
winds around that hill. If we get on the 
hillside we command each of the two lines 
that the fox can take. When the hounds 
come along, they will cross on the log, but 
the field must go around by the ford, and 
we shall have ten minutes’ start.” 

“You're very well posted in woodcraft,” 
she said, smiling. 

“No,” answered Wharton; “but this is 
my. own country. My house is over the 
hill. : The hounds are to meet there on Sat- 
urday. I hope you will be out.” 

“T hope to be,” she said. “Shall we slip 
away from the field ?”’ 

He nodded, and they turned their horses 
up the stream, rode past the fallen tree, 
crossed at the upper ford, and slowly as- 
cended the wooded hillside. From time to 
time they could see the huntsman on his 
gray horse working the pack in the bottom- 
land, and when the covert hid him they 
could hear his horn. 

“ Look,” said Wharton. “ He has given 
up his ford theory. He thinks now that the 
fox doubled back. Presently he ’ll find out 
that that is wrong, too, and then he ‘ll 
swing around through the woods and work 
up the stream.” 

“You are really very wonderful,” she 
said, laughing. 

He bowed. 

“As I told you,” he answered, “I hap- 
pen to know this bit of country. I'll show 
you a jump I once saw a woman take. 
We 'll have time. 

“ She was a stranger,’ Wharton went on, 
“and she rode hard. We were coming over 
this hill very fast, and she went at that rail- 
fence you see ahead.” 
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“That ’s not such a very nasty-looking 
fence,” observed Miss Melville. 

“No,” said Wharton; “but there is a 
twelve-foot drop on the other side into a 
road. I measured it afterward. Come and 
look at it.” 

The girl shuddered and turned her head. 

“T don’t want to see it,’”’ she said. 

“Do you expect to see her ghost canter- 
ing down the road?” asked Wharton. “I 
fancy that is what ought to happen if we 
were in a real English wood. This would 
be an especially good spot for ghosts,” he 
added, “on account of the echoes that 
come around the shoulder of the hill. On 
the other side, where we were first, we 
could hear the horn. On this side one 
can’t hear it, but we shall get the echo 
presently.” 

“ Really,” said the girl, “ I don’t believein 
ghosts, but I should like to hear the echo.” 

“Well,” said Wharton, —they were stand- 
ing by the fence, —“ the strange thing about 
this jump—” He broke off, as the sound of 
voices came from the road below. “The 


strange thing—”’ he repeated absently, and 
stopped again. He motioned her to be 
silent, and slipped off his horse. 

Just then, faint but clear, came the ech- 
oed “ t-0-0-0-t, t-o-0-0-t !”” —the long-drawn 


note of the horn when the huntsman is 
calling in the hounds. 

“Ts that an echo ?” asked Miss Melville. 

Wharton nodded. The next moment he 
started and turned his head intently. 

“Did you hear that?” said a voice in 
the road. It wasa child’s voice. Wharton 
recognized it as Elinora’s. 

Then another child’s voice sounded, 
clumsily imitating the echo. 

“That ’s Bub,” said Wharton under his 
breath. He turned toward Miss Melville, 
who was farther away from the fence. 

“Those are my children,” he whispered ; 
“T ll give them a surprise. Will you hold 
my horse?” 

He was stretching out his hand with the 
bridle-rein, when a new voice came from 
the road. Miss Melville started, and the 
color left her face. 

“The Echo Huntis having sport to-day,” 
the voice said. It was a man’s low-pitched 
voice, and spoke with an English intona- 
tion. 

“You bet we are!” 
That was John. 

A pleasant laugh came in the man’s 


a child answered. 
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voice. “I must bet, must I, you little 
Yankee! I’ve never needed that advice.” 

The man laughed again. Wharton 
looked at Miss Melville. Her bosom rose 
and fell excitedly. 

“What ’s the matter?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “Nothing,” she 
answered. Wharton gave her the rein, tip- 
toed to the fence, and looked over the rails. 
Down in the road, in a low phaéton drawn 
by a fat gray pony, sat a strange man sur- 
rounded by the Wharton children. The 
man seemed about forty. His face was 
covered with a sandy beard. He wore 
clothes of brown homespun and dogskin 
gloves, and on his head was a tweed cap. 

The echo sounded again. 

“Hush!” said Elinora. 

The man pulled up the pony, which had 
started to walk, and listened. 

“They seem to be working this way,” 
he said. “We ’ll get a burst yet.” 

“Where ought Bub to go?” asked John. 

The man looked across toward the op- 
posite hillside and pointed to a patch of 
woods. 

“TI think,” he said, “that a knowing 
huntsman like John would send the first 
whip to the far side of that bit of covert. 
Then, you see, if he steals away—”’ 

“T thought,” interrupted Elinora, “that 
we were hunting the stump-tailed—” she 
hesitated. 

“Quite right! It’s she, the stump-tailed 
vixen,” said the man. “ Listen,’ he added. 
The echo brought a faint, short “ toot,” and 
then, after a pause, another and then an- 
other. 

“ They ’ve gone into covert,” he went on. 
“Perhaps they ’ll happen on the old girl 
curled up in a hollow log. Then we ’Il 
hear something.” 

“What?” asked Bub. 

“You wait,” said the man. 

They waited in silence for a few mo- 
ments, but the echo did not come again. 

Wharton turned and looked for Miss 
Melville. She was walking his horse deeper 
in the woods. Her back was turned to him. 

“TI ought to go,” he thought. Then 
he heard Elinora’s voice, and he peered 
through the rails again. 

“Tell us,” said Elinora, “about the race 
—you know, the what-you-may-call-’em 
handicap—and about Whirlwind.” 

“The Cambridgeshire ?”’ said the man. 

“Yes,” said Elinora. 
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“Please do,” said John; “and how you 
lost your leg.” 

Bub, who was sitting between the man’s 
knees, patted his left leg with an expres- 
sion of awful satisfaction. 

“Well,” the man began, “there was the 
favorite, Morning-star ; and Egyptian; and 
Glengarry, that ran second the year before 
in the National; and Whirlwind. And 
there was a field of others—near a dozen 
—with no class or heart.” 

“What ’s that?’ said Elinora. 

“They were n’t race-horses,” said the 
man. 

“ And you lay back on Whirlwind till the 
second time at the Liverpool,” put in John. 
“Now go on.” 

“ You little beggars,” exclaimed the man, 
“you know the story by heart!”’ 

“Not the part where you lost your leg,” 
protested John. 

“Yes, you do,” said the man; “I ’ll not 
tell you another word.” 

“Oh, please!” said John. 

“Not a word,” said the man. 

There was silence for a moment; then 
John spoke. “It must be fine,” he said, 
“to have a wooden leg like yours if you 
were captured by the Indians. When they 
tortured you, you could just laughat them.” 

“Yes,” said the man, pleasantly, “that 
would be a ripping joke on the redskins—a 
ripping joke,” he repeated. Then he caught 
the gaze of Elinora’s eyes looking up into 
his face, and he turned his own away. 

“It must be awful,” she said; “and you 
can’t ever ride again?” Her lip trembled. 

“Why, yes,” said the man, cheerily; 
“can’t I ride in a phaéton, and be the 
M.F.H. of the Echo Hunt?” 

“You told us to say drive in a phaéton,” 
said John. 

“So I did,” said the man, and he laughed. 
“T ’ve got something more to tell you 
about Whirlwind—something new,’ he 
went on. “He’s going to start again day 
after to-morrow in the Woolwich steeple- 
chase. A friend of mine has him now, you 
know, and I received a letter a few days 
ago, saying that he was quite fit. And so 
I have cabled over a bit of a stake on him. 
Not much, you know; one should n’t bet 
beyond one’s means, but just a bit for the 
fun of it. If you can’t bet that way, you 
never should bet at all. Promise me you’ll 
remember that when you have a stable.” 
“T ’ll promise,” said John. 
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“That ’s a good youngster,” said the 
man. Then he leaned back and laughed 
his low, pleasant laugh. He stopped sud- 
denly. Elinora’s eyes were looking up into 
his face again. 

“The old horse starts at very good 
odds,”’ he said. “If we win a bit, it will 
come handy to winter the stock.” He 
spoke as if he had a great breeding-farm. 
Then he looked at the gray pony and 
laughed again. As his laughter died away 
Wharton heard the echo rising again. 

“Hello!” exclaimed the man in 
phaéton. “ Listen!” 

There sounded a “ toot-toot-toot-toot!” 
and again “ toot-toot-toot-toot!”’ andagain 
the series of short-cut notes. 

“They ’re off!” he said. Then, faint 
and clear in the silence that followed, the 
echo brought the chorus of the hounds. 

“ There ’s music for you!” he exclaimed. 

He straightened himself, and shook the 
reins over the pony. 

“Tally-ho!”’ he shouted. “Gone away, 
Echo Hunt!” 

“Gone away!” screamed the children. 
The man waved the whip, and the pony 
broke into a canter. “ Sit tight!” he called, 
and they swung around the bend in the 
road and disappeared. 


the 
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WHARTON stood by the fence a moment. 

“That must be the chap who took the 
cottage over the hill,” he said to himself. 
“T ’ll hunt him up this afternoon and ask 
him to dine.”’ 

He turned and walked toward Miss Mel- 
ville, who was coming back with his horse, 

“Who was that shouting?” she asked. 

“An Englishman who has the cottage 
around the hill,” he answered. “ Why ?” 

“ His voice gave me a great shock,”’ said 
the girl. “It was like the voice of a friend 
of mine.” 

“Ah-ha!” said Wharton, gaily; “who 
knows—perhaps ? ” 

“No,” she said quickly; “my friend is 
dead.” 

The tears came slowly into her eyes. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, and turned 
away. “I aman ass,” he added to himself. 


He watched a great cottonwood leaf 
circle down through the still air and settle 
on the ground. Overhead the tree-tops 
traced themselves in silhouette against the 
windless blue, and here and there in the 
vistas of the wood a flood of October sun- 
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shine came through to glorify some frost- 
painted maple. Suddenly, coming from the 
far distance into the stillness, he heard the 
hounds in cry. This time it was not echo. 
‘The sound grew stronger as he listened. 

“They ’re coming,” he said. “They ’ll 
cross below us.” He turned, took his horse, 
mounted, and led the way through the trees 
at a gallop. 


As Wharton turned into his driveway that 
afternoon, walking a very tired horse, his 
wife, who was driving in a buckboard, over- 
took him. She pulled the ponies down to 
a walk. 

“Hello!” hesaid. “ Wehad a great run; 
and say,” he added, “I ’ve made a dis- 
covery.” 

“That ’s nice,” she answered. “I ’ve 
had a good day myself.” 

He looked at her. “What ’s up?” he 
asked. 

“Tell me your discovery,” she answered. 

“IT ’ve found out who it is,” he said, 
“that has been playing with the children.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“It’s the Englishman who took Wheel- 
wright’s cottage overthehill. Heseems like 
anice chap. Would you mind having him 
to dinner?” 

“T should be glad,” she answered. She 
said nothing more, and flicked a fly off 
the near pony’s withers. 

“You don’t seem to think much of my 
discovery,” he observed. 
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“Well, you see,” she answered, “I ’ve 
made a discovery of my own. Look!” 
She threw the robe back, and disclosed a 
tea-service which covered the bottom of 
the trap. 

“It isn’t plate,” she said ; “it ’s old Eng- 
lish silver. It ’s what I ’ve been looking 
for for years.” 

“Oh, silver, is it?’ said Wharton. “ This 
is a fortunate discovery for me. A kettle, 
two tea-pots, besides all the bowls and pit- 
chers—good heavens, Elizabeth!” 

“Now calm yourself,” she said. “I ’ve 
got it actually for less than what a set of 
good Sheffield plate would cost. Some 
family in the hills that had it for years are 
going away, or something, and they put it 
on sale this morning with the furniture- and 
undertaker-man in the village. Suppose 
somebody else had happened tosee it first !”’ 

“T’m disgusted with you,” said Wharton. 
“A bargain turns a woman into a bird of 
prey. I should hope you would think a 
little of the people who parted with it for 
virtually nothing. Very likely it ’s an heir- 
loom.” 

“T suppose it is,’ she said. “There ’s a 
coat-of-arms on each piece. I’m sorry for 
them,’’she added; “but I ’m glad I got it, 
if they had to part with it.” She drew the 
robe up, and covered her purchase again. 
“How did you happen to find out,” she 
continued, changing the subject, “that it 
was our neighbor who has been educating 
the children? He ’s been in the cottage 
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six weeks, ever since you went shooting 
out West, and I ’ve never laid eyes on 
him.” 

“T ‘ll tell you when we get into the 
house,” he answered. 

They had reached the porte-cochére, 
and her groom took the ponies while he 
waited for a man from the stables to come 
for his hunter. When the butler came out 
of the house to take in the silver he was 
still waiting. The man handed hjm a tele- 
gram. 

Wharton tore it open and read it. 

“Confound it!” he said. 

His wife looked at him apprehensively. 

“It ’s nothing but business,” he said. 
“T ’ve got to go to New York on the 
afternoon train, and I don’t know when I 
shall get back. Henderson,” he added to 
the man, “pack my bag for three days.” 


WHaRTON got back Saturday morning as 
the people were beginning to arrive for his 
hunt breakfast. He changed hurriedly into 
riding-clothes, and went down to greet his 
guests. He said “Good morning”’ to the 


M.F.H., brought in some farmers’ wives 
who were sitting shyly in their buggies, saw 
to it that the huntsman and whips got ale 


and sandwiches, and then went to the 
dining-room. There he saw Wheelwright 
and Miss Melville eating breakfast in a 
corner. 

He caught Henderson as he moved 
through the crowd and asked him for 
some coffee. Then he joined the party in 
the corner. 

“T was telling Miss Melville,” said 
Wheelwright, “that we ought to find that 
fox you hunted on Wednesday. He went 
to earth not far from here.” 

“That ’s so,” said Wharton. 

“We had better follow Mr. Wharton,” 
said Miss Melville. “I think he has an 
understanding with the foxes, and knows 
where they are going beforehand. On 
Wednesday —” 

“ Please don’t tell that to Wheelwright,” 
interrupted Wharton, “because he knows 
the country about here, too, and he ’Il ex- 
plain how there was n’t anything remark- 
able about our cast. If he had been out 
on Wednesday, he would have come along, 
too, and very likely would have taken you 
away from me. He is considered much 
more attractive than I.” 

Miss Melville laughed. “That may be 


two for Mr. Wheelwright,” she said, “but 
it ’’s certainly one for yourself.” 

“ Of course,” said Wharton, “I ’Il admit 
I ’m moderately attractive.” 

“The man ’s here with your coffee,” 
said Wheelwright. 

Wharton turned and took the plate and 
coffee-cup. Instead of leaving, Henderson 
held out a package wrapped in white tissue- 
paper, and a long envelop. 

“These were just left for you, sir,” he 
said. 

Wharton glanced at the envelop. The 
handwriting was unfamiliar. 

“IT don’t want these things,” he said. 
“Put them with my mail in the smoking- 
room.” 

The man turned away. 

“Wait,” Wharton called; “I'll take the 
letter. Will you excuse me,” he said to 
Miss Melville, “if I open it?” 

She smiled. “We will,” she answered ; 
“that is, if you will tell Mr. Wheelwright 
and me who is sending you packages 
wrapped in white tissue-paper.”’ 

Wharton set his plate on the mantel- 
shelf, tore off the end of the envelop, and 
drew out a sheet of letter-paper. He 
glanced at the signature, and read the first 
few sentences. 

“This is from your tenant, I fancy,” he 
said to Wheelwright; “the chap who has 
your cottage over the hill.” 

“T got a note from him myself last 
night,” said Wheelwright. “He ’s going 
away.” 

“Yes; so he says,” murmured Wharton, 
reading on. He raised his eyes from the 
letter. “ Your suspicions,” he said to Miss 
Melville, “are unjust. That package con- 
tains presents’’—he glanced down again 
at the letter—“for Miss Elinora and the 
Messrs. Wharton of the Echo Hunt.” 

“What does that mean?” asked Wheel- 
wright. 

“It ’s a game he had with them,” an- 
swered Wharton. 

He read to the end, and ran his fingers 
into the large envelop, and drew out one 
of note-paper size. 

“He wants me to register a letter for 
him,” he said. “ Why does n’t he register 
his own letters?” ‘ 

The envelop came out back uppermost, 
and was unsealed. Wharton turned it over. 
There were three five-cent stamps on it. 
As he read the address some one passing 
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through the crowd jostled his elbow and 
shook the letter from his hand. It struck 


the floor, and there was a ring of metal, 
and a small object slipped out upon the 


polished wood. 

“ Money, money!” exclaimed Miss Mel- 
ville. 

“Yes,” said Wharton ; “ protect me from 
Wheelwright.” 

He bent hurriedly down and began 
groping for the thing that had slipped out. 
His fingers closed on it under the flounce 
of a woman’s skirt. It was not a coin. 
He glanced down at it. There was a 
Victoria Cross in his hand. He slipped it 
back into the envelop, and as he rose he 
wet the mucilage and sealed the letter. 

“My tenant,” said Wheelwright, “ must 
be very much of a gentleman or have 
great confidence in you.” 

“ He never saw me,” said Wharton. He 
half turned away from the two, and stood 
staring vacantly into the crowd with the 
newly sealed envelop covered in his hand. 

“That accounts for it,”’ said Wheelwright. 

Miss Melville laughed. “I am going 
over to speak to Mrs. Wharton,” she said. 
“She is pouring tea by the window.” 

“Yes,” said Wharton, mechanically ; 
“she ‘ll be glad to see you.” 

The girl moved away. 
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“Tsay, Wheelwright,” hesaid inan under- 
tone, “this is a curious thing.” 

“What?” said Wheelwright. 

Wharton held out the letter. 

Wheelwright gave a low exclamation. It 
was addressed to Miss M. J. Melville, 
Ormsly Hall, Leicestershire, England. 

“That is n’t our Miss Melville,” said 
Wheelwright. 

“Yes, it is,” said Wharton. “Her name 
is Mary J. Melville, and her father’s place 
is Ormsly in Leicestershire.” 

“Well,” said Wheelwright, “why don’t 
you deliver it to her?” 

“T suppose I shall,” said Wharton ; “ but 
it ’s a little strange. Besides, I was asked 
to post it.” 

He worked his way through the crowd 
around the center-table to the bow-window 
where Mrs. Wharton was pouring tea. Miss 
Melville was standing beside her. 

“Have you had some tea?” he asked. 

“Thanks; I don’t care for any,” she 
answered. 

Mrs. Wharton looked up at her husband. 
“T ’ve found out about the coat-of-arms,” 
she said, nodding to the tea-service before 
her. “Miss Melville recognized it.” She 
mentioned the family name which the 
Englishman had signed in the letter to 
Wharton. 














“That ’s very curious,” Wharton mur- 
mured. 

Miss Melville overheard him. 

“Tt is odd,” she said. “They are neigh- 
bors of ours in Leicestershire. There was 
a branch of the family which came out to 
this country in the eighteenth century. It 
must have belonged to them.” 

“Very likely,” said Wharton. He stood 
a moment in silence. He was thinking. 
Then he looked at her sharply, and she 
dropped her eyes. “Don’t you want to 
come out and see my garden ?”’ he asked. 
“ There is not much left of it so late in the 
autumn, but my intentions have been good. 
Formal gardening is one of my fads.” 

“T should like to see it,’”’ she answered. 

He opened the French window, and they 
stepped out on the terrace. 

“Tt is odd,” he said, “that we should 
have a tea-service with the coat-of-arms of 
one of your neighbors upon it.” 

“Yes,” she said; “it almost makes me 
believe in ghosts, in spite of what I said 
the other day.”’ She turned her eyes away, 
as if she would have recalled the words. 

“T was thinking of that, too,” he an- 
swered. “Sometimes I think I do believe 
in them,” he went on. “Such strange 
things happen—such strange coincidences. 
And there must be happy ghosts—the 
ghosts that manage unexpected meetings 
of old friends, and make us cling to our 
faith in romance.” 

“T never thought of that,” she said. 
“T’m afraid I’m not very romantic. Life 
upsets the story-books.” 

“As a rule,” he answered; “but every 
now and then life arranges some strange 
true story which no story-book writer would 
dare to use.” 

She shook her head. “ Perhaps,’ she 
said; “but it ’s best to try to be content 
with facts.” 

“For a queen of the hunt,” said Whar- 
ton, “you are a deep philosopher.” 

“Hunting,” she answered, “is some- 
thing besides sport. It fills one’s lungs with 
fresh air and keeps one’s ideas sensible. 
And even if one loses the hounds, ne loses 
other things as well.” 

Wharton nodded. “But, perhaps,” he 
said, “some day you will agree with me.” 
He slipped his hand into his breast pocket 
and took the letter in his fingers. “Sup- 
pose—” he said; then he hesitated and 
stopped. 


’ 


THE ECHO HUNT 


She looked at him wonderingly. 
“ Suppose—” he repeated. 

He stopped the second time as Elinora 
appeared around the house, galloping upon 
Bub’s broomstick, followed by John on his 
own favorite, and by Bub, who brought up 
the rear. All were screaming loudly. 

“T won!” shouted Elinora. “I beat 
John! John fell down at the ditch!”’ 

“T should say he did,” observed Whar- 
ton. “He’s a sight.” 

John’s hands and knees were covered 
with clay, and his shoes were incased in it. 

“ Are these the children who were in the 
road that day?” asked Miss Melville. 

“Yes,” said Wharton. “Just now every- 
thing is hunting and steeplechasing.”’ 

Miss Melville smiled. “Have you been 
having a race ?”’ she asked Elinora. 

“It ’s the Echo Hunt Steeplechase 
Handicap,” said Elinora, proudly. 

“She does n’t know what a handicap is,” 
whispered Wharton, “ but it sounds well.” 

Miss Melville paid no attention to him, 
but spoke again to Elinora. 

“That ’s very fine,” she said. “What 
are you riding?” 

“The Lamb,” replied Elinora. “It ’s 
Bub’s; but Shamrock has real legs, and I 
can’t ride him fast.” 

“T see,” said Miss Melville. “The Lamb 
was a great horse. He won the Grand Na- 
tional twice.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Elinora; “we know 
that.” 

“ Of course,” said Miss Melville, gravely. 
“What is your brother riding? It’s too 
bad he came down.” 

“Whirlwind,” said John. 

“Whirlwind ?”’ repeated Miss Melvil. 
She looked at Wharton curiously. 

“Well?” he said. But he knew what 
was in her mind. 

She made no answer. 

“He fell in the mud,” said John, “ or 
I ’d have won. And I had a bit of a stake 
on him, too.” 

Wharton smiled at his son, and the 
words of the man in the phaéton came 
back to him. 

“So you had a bit on Whirlwind ?”’ he 
said. “What is a bit, John?” 

“Why,” said John, “you must n’t bet 
more than you can afford; but it ’s all 
right to risk a bit, you know.” 

His manner and intonation were so like 
the Englishman’s that Wharton laughed. 
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“That ’s so,”’ he said. 

At that moment the fox-terrier looked 
around the corner of the house. 

“There ’s Blink,” sail John. They 
turned toward the dog, and Blink hastily 
retired, with the three after him. 

“T don’t think,” said Wharton, “that 
Blink appreciates being one of the hounds.”’ 

Miss Melville smiled. “They ’ve left 
their horses,’ she said. “I once knew a 
steeplechase horse named Whirlwind.” 

“ Really?” said Wharton. 

He happened to look toward the house 
and saw Henderson coming out of the 
French window. 

“T fancy I’m wanted,” he said. 

The man approached. 

“IT beg pardon, sir,’’ said Henderson. 
He held out a telegram which had been 
opened. 

“The negro man who left the packages 
just now came back with this. He said he 
found it on the floor of the cottage, sir.”’ 

Wharton took the telegram and Hen- 
derson left. 

“T don’t see why he should bring this 
to me,” he said. He drew out the de- 
spatch. It was a cable from England. 
There were four words: “ Whirlwind fell 
at water.” 


“TI beg your pardon,” said Wharton to 


Miss Melville. He stuffed the despatch 
into his breeches pocket. “Shall we go 
in?” he asked. 

“T think we had better,” she answered. 

He opened the window, and she passed 
in. As he followed, his eye fell on the 
tea-service. 

“That ’s the bit on Whirlwind,” he said 
to himself. 

Miss Melville was speaking to Mrs. 
Wharton, who was still at the tea-table. 

Wharton looked at the girl and thought. 

Just then Wheelwright came up. “ Have 
you given her the letter ?’’ he asked Whar- 
ton. 

“No,” said Wharton; “not yet. I want 
to get hold of that chap,” he went on. “I 
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think that would be the best way.- We 
must find out where he’s gone, and wire 
him. Perhaps, though,” he added doubt- 
fully, “I ought to give her the letter first.” 

There was a cracking of whips outside 
in the driveway on the other side of the 
house, and the sound of the whippers-in 
shouting at straggling hounds. Miss Mel- 
ville turned. 

“The hounds are starting,” she said. 

As she spoke, the setter pup, the beagle, 
and Blink the fox-terrier passed unwill- 
ingly across the terrace, dragged by John 
and Elinora. Bub brought up the rear, 
flourishing a broken buggy-whip. She 
stepped into the window. 

“Good sport, Echo Hunt!” she called. 
“Have a good day! Have a great many 
good days!” she murmured. She turned 
back “into the room. “I suppose we ’d 
better mount,”’ she added to Wharton. 

“Ves,” said Wharton, “I think 
had.” 

She said “Good-by”’ to Mrs. Wharton. 
The people were streaming out to see the 
hounds, and she followed. 

Wharton hung back a few steps. He took 
the letter from his pocket. “What do you 
think ?’’ he asked Wheelwright. “Had I 
better give it to her, or shall we find him ?” 

“T met his negro servant a few minutes 
ago, when I went*to the stables,” said 
Wheelwright. 

“Did you find out where he has gone ?”’ 
asked Wharton. 

Wheelwright dropped his voice. “He’s 
dead,” he said. 

Wharton was silent. He looked at 
Wheelwright with a question in his eyes. 

Wheelwright nodded. 

They were at the door, and Miss Mel- 
ville was waiting. 

“Here is Lady Gay,” she said. “I 
ought to have a good day on that mare.” 

“She ’ll carry you well,” said Wharton. 
He slipped the letter into his pocket. 
“Yes,” he added, “we ought to have a 
good day.” 


we 
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mm AS there ever such a match! 

A great English nobleman, 

the Duke of Allonby, and 

a mere American “school- 

marm”’ from a rising com- 

munity out West where 

they got the fashions a month late. She was 

beautiful, if you like, with a mingled pride 

and tenderness in her face worthy of the 

Madonna with the bambino; tall and with 

a presence, too; educated, and withal of a 

true nobility of soul, and even of manners, 

that left nothing to be desired. But a 

school-marm going to England to be a 
duchess! Yet there it was. 

It had come about in the most natural 
way in the world. He was prospecting 
incognito for a ranch on the Pacific slope; 
her uncle, a man of substance, was the 
local land-agent: and so they met. The 
alias of his mere family name, as distinct 
from the title, kept him secure against im- 
pertinent curiosity, and he was little more 
to them than a Mr. Nobody; but he had 
an air of distinction, and he paid his way, 
and that was enough. He stayed at her 
uncle’s house as what he called a “ lodger ”’ 
and they a “paying guest.” The two 
young people were thrown together in ro- 
mantic associations, and in that sole cir- 
cumstance you are well on your way to 
the core of the mystery. For the rising 
township was still backed by the deep for- 
est, of which it was but recently a clearing. 
And here in the heart of it was a being 
with the virtues of the woods and the toi- 
lets of civilization. 
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Her charm was subtly compounded. She 
was cultivated and yet a wayside flower, a 
happy union of opposites. She had taken 
a good degree at her university, and was of 
much miscellaneous reading ; yet she lived 
and thoughtassimply as Lodge’s Rosalynde 
in the wild. She could talk the duke down 


on any subject, because her intent seemed 
only to be to talk herself up to the highest 
reaches. There was something fascinating 
in the way in which she leaned in the porch, 


at eventide, and looked wistfully toward a 
wide, wide world which she had almost 
made up her mind she was never to see 
save through the medium of the monthly 
magazines. She had charmed him not more 
by her beauty and grace than by her char- 
acter. 

Hers was that high-bred assurance of 
self of those who have never known the 
shock of a cross word, and who are as free 
from a sense of bonds as any creature of 
philosophic anarchy. This naturally made 
short work of one whose whole life had 
been a surfeit of deference. She was his 
intellectual superior, and she met him on 
that footing of social equality on which, 
by the somewhat feeble tenure of a pious 
opinion, he held the hope of one day meet- 
ing his fellow-creatures in heaven. He had 
made her acquaintance at a time when his 
head was still smarting from the impact of 
two able-bodied young women of family, 
thrown at it in a single season by as many 
unnatural mamas, to say nothing of an or- 
phaned third who had achieved the same 
operation by a sort of double somersault, 
of great initial velocity, on her own ac- 
count. He was eager to be loved for him- 
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self alone. And, even beyond that, he 
wanted something not himself; and here it 
was in this most exquisite being who was 
all faith, hope, energy, enthusiasm, and 
who seemed only to live to shape herself 
and others to the finest ends. 

On the other hand, he was well to look 
at, in a quiet, non-obtrusive, manly way, 
and his manners were almost as good as 
her own, though just a trifle tainted by the 
arrogance of his birth-mark and of his train- 
ing at Eton. He was one of those rare 
creatures the gentlemen of nature, which 
is as much as to say one who has the Chris- 
tian, or for that matter the pagan, virtues 
in a social setting, and especially the 
unwillingness to give or to take offense. 
Above all, in spite of the magnificence 
which was as yet his own secret, he sought 
the harvest of the quiet eye, the quiet mind, 
and had a lively horror of pribble-prabble 
and all pretense. 

There are noblemen of that stamp, 
good fellows who never feel so uneasy as 
when they are in their robes, and whose 
evening pipe after the most imposing func- 
tion is a sort of burnt-offering of repen- 
tance for much foolishness suffered and 
some done—noblemen who go through life 
longing, and too often in vain, to find a 
fellow-Christian who will call them by a 
Christian name, and who have come into 
miraculous possession of the great truth that 
Charlemagne slept but little better for his 
hundred and twenty watchmen with flaming 
torches and naked swords. They are tired 
of their state. Oh, howtired they are! One 
such, as we know, actually fled from it in 
perpetuity, to serve in a merchantman,—by 
preference, we believe, in the stoke-hole, for 
the benefit of the greater privacy, —and had 
the extreme good luck to die in mid-ocean, 
where they had to bury him in the absolute 
seclusion of fifty times fathoms five. 

With all this, it was evident that the duke 
was at the mercy of the following acci- 
dents: a summer evening on a veranda, 
where the inwardness of things was a sort 
of message printed in glowing colors over 
all the sky, a more subtle blend of light 
and shadow ina fine face, an eye drooping 
liquid glories like the orb itself, a pretty 
evening gown of white, just speckled with 
floral ornament, a shapely foot peeping 
therefrom, folded hands, and a sigh. It 
was a sigh at the right time, no doubt, but 
it was not an effect of art. She pitied her- 
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self at the moment under a sense of the 
limitations of her lot. A sort of acquired 
distaste for flirtation had kept her in igno- 
rance of that terrible law of the Amazons 
that no girl should marry until she had 
killed a man. Not that he spoke at once; 
on the contrary, he was even less demon- 
strative than usual. But he felt that, with 
her good leave, and in spite of the world, 
this woman and no other should enter into 
his life. Then, characteristically still, he 
waited for a full week, watched her with 
ever-increasing delight going and coming, 
looking after her boys and girls in the 
school-house and setting them endless 
examples of manliness and womanliness 
—ministering to her quaint old uncle and 
the little household when she came home. 
Then he said his word, and heard the one 
precious word he wanted in return, but no 
more. 

Yet she felt that her duty was not entirely 
to herself. So it was still a conditional 
promise, with more than one clause—the 
full consent of the senior who had for 
many years been father and mother to the 
orphaned girl; the suitor’s own fixity of 
resolve, to be tested by his temporary re- 
turn to his own country, with all the risks 
it might bring forth ; and withal some natu- 
ral terror of the great venture of marriage 
inastrange land. This, indeed, still left her 
brother, a young man just leaving college, 
out of the reckoning; but she knew that 
any wish of hers would be his law. 

The duke was obliged to be content 
with this. He had more speedy success 
than he expected with the old man. As 
a vender of real estate Mr. James Gooding 
was particularly accessible to the tempta- 
tion of satisfactory reference. The duke, 
as “Mr. Harfoot,” was easily able to put 
him in communication with bankers and 
others, who, without revealing more than 
was necessary, fully confirmed their cli- 
ent’s assertion of independent means, and 
gave the inquirer complete satisfaction on 
every material point. 

Then he went away to his own side of 
the world, to write to her every day, to 
chuckle over her letters in reply, with their 
sweet little motherly cautions to him against 
overboldness in the attempt to make their 
common fortune—letters with promises to 
wait till he was quite ready, and assurances 
that they were already married in her heart. 
Yet, being characteristically American, she 
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still talked of fortune as one of his goals in 


life. It was not that she coveted the riches, 
but only that she feared to depress him by 
seeming to question his power to acquire 
them. To have doubted a man’s prowess 
for such an achievement in this age would 
have been like doubting his, power to make 
short work of a giant in the days of chiv- 
alry. 

And when the correspondence had 
yielded its full delight, he crossed the 
ocean again, to reveal himself as one of 
the greatest nobles in the world, to lay at 
her feet a fortune that matched his title, 
to beat down every objection in his new- 
found joy in feeling that he was loved for 
himself alone, and finally to marry and 
bring her back to his ancestral home. 

Do not be too hard on him or on his 
chronicler. Such things may happen, do 
happen, or they would never form the 
staple of fairy-tale, which perhaps, in its 
essence, is but the realized highest possible 
of our human lot. 

Ah, what a night of vigil it was for her 
when her lover had told her his news and 
suffered her to escape from his embrace! 
Her little bedchamber seemed all alight in 
the darkness, and every single object in it to 
be burning itself into her consciousness in 
outlines of fire. All the livelong night the 
brain throbbed, taking its time from the 
heart. The shock of surprise was too great, 
almost too cruel—to-day a little nobody, 
to-morrow to stand before kings! The mere 
rank, in and for itself, was the smallest al- 
lurement of the prospect; the greatest was 
the realization of more generous ideals. She 
who had scarcely moved beyond her own 
modest circumscription in all her life, save 
for an “ exposition” in the local capital or 
a flying visit to New York, was now to see 
the wa sacra of European travel, with a 
monument or a memento at every step. 
And she was to see it in total freedom from 
the sordid considerations of ways and 
means. 

Ever, when the girl had tried to visit 
these romantic scenes in fancy, with the 
help of her little picture-gallery of ’fr- 
eign post-cards and her “ Picturesque Eu- 
rope,” she had been all too surely held 
back by the fear that their boarding-house 
rates might not fit in with her scheme of 
enchantment. What a thing:for her to be 
able to put away forever such humiliating 
cares, and to be free for the true business 
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of living—nature, art, and poesy, and the 
commerce of great souls! For she was 
unsophisticated enough to think that the 
first families of the British peerage neces- 
sarily kept the best spiritual society of their 
time. 

Add to this her greater joy in the con- 
templation of those families as shapers of 
human lots. Her heart beat faster than 
ever at the thought of the good she would 
do as the chieftainess of an historic house, 
and of the obliging nature of the lesser 
people about her who would kindly suffer 
it to be done. It was rather hard to play 
that bountiful part in America, with a 
whole democracy wanting nothing of its 
neighbor but his power to want nothing of 
anybody else. A great English commu- 
nity, with its culture and refinement in the 
upper ranks, its ordered degrees of de- 
pendence in the lower, and its supposed 
equality of happiness in all, would satisfy 
the deepest need of her woman’s nature in 
giving her a comforting and protecting 
part. 

Her blood coursed through her veins, 
in the very ecstasy of being, at the pros- 
pect. But, a moment after, it became slug- 
gish in the cold fit of the dread of her 
unfitness for the position, and of the tor- 
tures she might have to bear in the per- 
secution of grand dames resenting her 
intrusion into their set. She saw herself 
made to look a fool in her own drawing- 
room by vindictive rivals who had once 
hoped to sit in her seat, all forlorn with 
her want of pedigree, her country manners, 
and, where these failed to barb the dart, 
with the “twang ’”’ which was hers inalien- 
ably, for better or for worse, as much as 
her beautiful skin. These white nights on 
the eve of new ventures in being—who 
that has ever aspired has not known them ? 
And since we live rather by the count of 
sensations than by the count of time, to 
have watched through one of them is to 
have lengthened the allotted span by a 
count of years. 

She spoke her fears to him next morn- 
ing: only to be told, of course, that her 
voice was music; that, for her pedigree, 
she would be his wife; and that, for the 
trick of manners and customs as distinct 
from the root of the matter which she had 
in her own fine nature, she would be placed 
under the sure guidance of a dowager of 
his own choice. With all this to comfort 
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and to strengthen her, being human, she 
was still a little wild in her course. She 
borrowed “Lives of Eminent Women” 
from the local library, and was mentally 
marked as a backslider by the gray-headed 
librarian by reason of her inquiries for re- 
cent British fiction dealing with the man- 
ners of the great. Herrepentance, however, 
was both rapid and effectual. Before a 
week had passed she had returned to her 
allegiance to classic authors, and had regis- 
tered a vow from which she never after- 
ward departed to take herself, as finally 
she gave him leave to take her, for better 
or for worse. 

But what a stir in the papers when it 
was known! That day was her last of per- 
fect privacy on this earth. Its morrow saw 
her in the forefront of the publicity of two 
continents—of one continent especially. 
Uncle Gooding, with the duke’s leave, 
whispered it to the editor of the local paper. 
The editor, who was in touch with a great 
news agency, blazed it forth to the Western 
Hemisphere. The Western passed it on to 
the Eastern that same night, through three 
thousand miles of sea. Weary foreign edi- 
tors looked up his Grace’s pedigree in the 
“ Peerage,” and his speeches in the House 
of Lords, as materials for a sketch of his ca- 
reer. Smart writers of leaderettes compared 
him to King Cophetua, and wrote homilies 
on the American invasion, And _ next 
morning it was on its way to every capital, 
to every club, to every hamlet and house- 
hold of the planet, south of that ultimate 
settlement of civilized man at Hammer- 
fest, beyond which lie sheer barbarism and 
the arctic night. Such is the circulation 
of a paragraph when it is a paragraph of 
the right sort. 

The evening which with the morning 
made the second day brought down swarms 
of reporters, and the poor girl had to sub- 
mit to the process known technically as 
“writing up.” In ai.  .ours more she 
was able to read her own history from birth 
with the interest of one who has met a 
stranger for the first time. She was, so to 
speak, introduced to herself. It was not 
that the particulars were inaccurate: she 
had wisely guarded against that by a meek 
submission to the inevitable of public in- 
terrogatory, and her friends of course had 
given of their best. It was only that she 
had never realized herself before, or learned 
how the small beer of personal chronicle 
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may still, by judicious treatment, become 
the strong brew of biographical record. 
The reporters threw her modest little career 
into perspective, and made it all seem to 
belong to one great composition. It is at 
least quite as startling to find that you have 
all your life been making biography as 
that you have all your life been talking 
prose. With the.old privacy of her lot 
went, inevitably, some of the old simplicity. 
She was never to be wholly unaware of 
herself again. Now she felt, for the first 
time, that when she rebuked the big boy 
for rudeness in class she had a queenly 
glance. And her weekly ramble with the 
children in the summer woods was a joint 
effect of a love of nature, proficiency in 
botanic science, and goodness of heart. 
Her affection for her uncle was, in the 
same way, filial piety thwarted by circum- 
stance, yet still determined not to be balked 
of an object. She blushed for herself in 
distracting alternations of the one belief 
that she was a bit of an angel, and of the 
other that she was only a bit of a prig. 
Terrible moment of the full consciousness 
of intelligent public curiosity when the old 
partnership of the soul is enlarged, and it 
is no longer yourself and your Maker, but 
also an “& Co.” of the man over the 
way! “ Blessed indeed are those ears which 
listen not after the voice which is sounding 
without.” Never again! But A Kempis 
never underwent the ordeal of a Sunday 
edition. 

For the ceremony itself, however, they 
dodged the common informer with great 
success. It was given out that the local 
tabernacle might be the scene of it, and lo! 
they fled by night to an edifice a hundred 
miles away, with none but their witnesses 
and Augusta Gooding’s pastor to bear 
them company, and were united only less 
quietly than the primal pair. It was the 
most successful evasion on record. Several 
reporters were discharged. 

Their honeymoon was slightly ridiculous 
and wholly delightful. They made straight 
for the Mediterranean, and saw the sights 
like a pair of happy children on a holiday. 
The duke, who had at first scoffed at the 
absurdity of such a pilgrimage, finally made 
it the object of an almost reverent interest. 
He had run through these scenes a dozen 
times, but never to give them the slightest 
attention as matters of intellectual concern. 
He thought he had tired of them in that 
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character, while really he had never heeded 
them at all. And now here he was in Na- 
ples, Rome, Florence, or what not, “ doing ” 
famous galleries, monuments, views, and 
broadening his mind amazingly in the pro- 
cess. It was a most profitable change from 
clubs for golf or pigeon-shooting, and 
from other transplanted institutions where- 
in it was still England, England every- 
where, in spite of foreign skies. 

Now, finally, they are coming home to 
Allonby Towers, to open that season in the 
country which is about all we have left to 
distinguish the major from the minor great. 
The former come up to town for a lesson 
in humility, for they find their best and 
biggest still lost in the crowd. In the coun- 
try, with the stately setting of their own 
places, they loom large on the public gaze. 
No man may hope to rank even as a good 
second in our modern Rome. 

They are to make their formal entry in a 
few days, to show themselves to their hum- 
bler neighbors, and to entertain friends. 
Uncle Gooding had been asked to join the 
house-party, but he had declined by letter, 
on the ground of an unfortunate reminis- 
cence. On his first and only visit to Eng- 
land, it seemed, he had been put up by 
another nobleman, for whom he was nego- 
tiating the purchase of a ranch. In de- 
fault of a personal attendant, he was valeted 
by a servant of the house—“a fellow,” as 
he wrote in confidence to his niece, “who 
sneaked about my room on tiptoe before I 
got up, hiding all my things.” The state- 
ment really meant no more than that the 
man was merely reducing his apparel to 
order from the confusion of the gas-brack- 
ets and angles of picture-frames on which 
it had been thrown the night before. It 
was enough, however, to prejudice Mr. 
Gooding against distinguished hospitality 
for the rest of his life. 


II 


ALLONBY, with its countryside, of course, 
was in a ferment in its own way—like a 
vat in the brew-house with its excitement 
still mostly confined to the depths. The 
smaller folk were hardly less exercised in 
their minds about the newcomer than their 
betters. If one set asked, “What kind of 
leader of society?” the other was no less 
concerned in the question, “ What kind of 
almsgiver?” The village of Slocum Parva 
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was the center of these meaner anxieties 
just because it was the most insignificant 
speck in the ducal landscape. One could 
say no more of it, as one took in the view 
from the Towers, than that it was there 
somewhere, amid the dim confusion of 
green and red in the hollows below. Slo- 
cum Parva was rarely disturbed by any 
event from without, but when it was it 
vibrated to the core of its being. It was 
different at Slocum Magna, about a mile 
higher up the road. Occurrences that 
might fairly be classed as strange had not 
been unknown there, even in that purely 
modern period embraced in historical dis- 
quisitions which have their starting-point 
with the sixteenth century. At Slocum 
Parva the very mill had long ceased work, 
and it was left standing only because it 
was not worth the expense of pulling down. 
The village was self-contained, self-depen- 
dent, and it would have satisfied the exact- 
ing conditions of repose of Korea. It had 
hitherto been only a fragment of Slocum 
Magna, and, seen by the bird’s eye, if not 
exactly by its Maker's, it was but a bit of 
dark red in an undulating landscape, still 
rich in all but the absolute perfection of 
verdant beauty, even in this August time. 

The mingled green and red of this truly 
celestial scene stretched right up to the 
castle, which crowned a height of the sky- 
line, and which, even from Slocum Parva, 
could be seen flinging its immense ducal 
banner to the breeze. Here and there, by 
virtue of this residential color of chimney 
and roof, you might recognize what in these 
parts passed for a settlement of men. The 
nearest town of Randsford, some four 
miles from the village, seemed only less 
fast asleep than the rest of the landscape. 
It had done nothing of importance since, 
in an outburst of energy that could not 
last, it burned a Lollard some five centuries 
ago. The Towers and the other country- 
seats were stil} . » part of the green and 
red. They were marked, according to their 
degree, by the greater symmetry of wood- 
land design; and they were so many evi- 
dences of occupation by the five barons, 
the ten earls, the fifteen baronets, and 
what not, who, according to the local al- 
manac, had their seats within the county. 

On this evening of the mellowing sum- 
mer Slocum was assembled in committee 
of public curiosity on its patch of village 
green that bordered the highroad. Work- 
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men had arrived from London to confirm 
the public report that the home-coming 
was to be in state, and that the duke and 
the tenantry between them would make a 
brave show. They had begun already to 
border the line of route with those scaffold- 
poles, unknown to the experience of the 
Adriatic, which it pleases some decorative 
artists to dignify by the name of Venetian 
masts. They had labored in this way all 
day long, at first only under the close but 
silent observation of the urchins and the 
gossips, but now under the eye of the men- 
folk from the fields. The groups were as 
yet perfectly distinct—the observers be- 
longing to the wondering and rather suspi- 
cious village, the observed to the cockney 
contingent who mocked them with impu- 
nity by virtue of their mastery of an un- 
known tongue. The former held together 
for moral support. 

In the foreground Samson Skett, the 
all but bedridden navvy who had once 
been the strong man of the countryside, 
leaned on his two walking-sticks and turned 
a glazing eye to a pennon already in its 
place. Near him, for one precious moment, 
lingered Job Gurt, the blacksmith, detained, 
though unwillingly, on his way to the 
Knuckle of Veal Inn, which formed the 
background of the picture. Hard by stood 
a lad and lass who had evidently wandered 
into that busy scene in sheer preoccupation 
of mind. One of these, George Herion, 
seemed a candidate for the honors which 
the venerable Samson had long resigned. 
“Deft his tabor’’ was to be surmised, for 
he looked light of limb; and “cudgel 
stout,’’ at need, was beyond all question, 
for strength was written all over him, and 
especially in the way in which his head 
was set on his neck, and in his deep chest. 
He and Rose Edmer, the pretty dark-haired 
girl by his side, his match to scale in the 
lithe vigor of youth, were intent on each 
other, and yet—at once in spite of that 
and because of it—without eyes for any- 
thing much lower than the sky. This was 
more specially true of the young fellow. 
He was unmistakably in that dawn of the 
idyl when the hopes and fears are in a per- 
fect balance which a hair may disturb either 
way, with a certainty of delicious emotion. 
Blessedest of all moments, the moment 
when one is not quite sure! Who was the 
inestimable sage that defined happiness as 
the sense of constant progress toward a 
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desirable object? He was careful not to 
speak of attainment. The girl was as yet of 
those who have only to let themselves be 
loved to make happiness enough for two. 
Another female—the term is obligatory 
as a sign of respect— was old Sally Artifex 
the Methody, one of the most respected 
characters of the community by reason of 
the fact that her life of incessant drudgery 
best represented the common lot. She 
almost looked her simple history, which 
was a drunken husband long since laid 
comfortably out of mischief, and a family 
“r’ared” by the practice of all the virtues 
on the part of his widow, especially that 
of thrift. She was at this very moment on 
her way to chapel, not for worship indeed, 
but only for the scrubbing of the floors, 
without prejudice, of course, to her rights 
as comimunicant on the appointed days. 
Old Spurr, the small farmer, a wild figure 
in shirt-sleeves earning a precarious sub- 
sistence by all but incessant labors of the 
field, had suffered himself to be drawn for 
a moment from his customary bounds. 
Even the constable paused—the constable, 
Peascod by name, and, to make it some- 
what more ridiculous by the accident of 
collocation, Herbert as well. That there 
was no harm in him seemed to be attested 
by his moon-face, and by his tall, gawky 
figure, as of merely incipient manhood. He 
was liked in the village because he was 
communicative and made no secret of his 
ambition to work up to the metropolitan 
service, and to distinguish himself by chas- 
ing burglars over warehouse roofs. Rupert 
Ness, the gamekeeper of Sir Henry Lid- 
dicot, a neighboring baronet and land- 
owner, was naturally in the company of 
Herbert Peascod; and, no less naturally, 
his eye was fixed on the sturdy, thick-set 
figure of the poacher Bangs, who, as it was 
near nightfall, might reasonably be sus- 
pected of being on his way to work. 
Really intelligent curiosity was repre- 
sented by Mr. Grimber, a retired tradesman 
from London, who had come here to end 
his days on a modest competence amassed 
by forty years of strenuous chandlery in 
the heart of Seven Dials. Mr. Bascomb, 
the High-church vicar of Slocum Magna, 
in his cap and long black robe tied with 
a sash round the waist, had, in his schol- 
arly retirement, heard of the event of the 
day, as, in his clerical character, he might 
have heard of an apparition. He mingled 
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with the villagers and surveyed the scene 
witn an air of aloofness which still showed 
a friendly intent. The other persons were 
the infinitely little of Slocum Parva, mere 
items of entry in the parish register, await- 
ing their only chance of publicity at the 
judgment-day. 

Slocum found its tongue next morning, 
and in that and the few days following 
it lived a whole cycle of Cathay. Its inn 
was thronged, and not merely because the 
weather was warm. The workmen from 
town, especially, were blessed with a natu- 
ral thirst that made them independent of 
the accident of the seasons. There was a 
happy hugger-mugger of good-fellowship, 
guzzle, crowding, dirt, and bad air in its 
tap-room and bar-parlor, and even in its 
kitchen and outhouses, which took the 
overflow. Customers came from all parts. 
The countryside was astir, and more than 
the countryside. 

All the duke’s places claimed their 
part in the celebration. Allonby might 
have the best of it as the ancestral 
home and residence, but Anstead, in the 
far north, brought in even more rev- 
enue than Allonby, and Lidstone, on 
the west, was not to be left out. Then 
there was the London estate. Two of 
the properties were the largest and rich- 
est in a country which is the richest to the 
square mile in the world. They had all the 
main essentials of wealth—mines and flour- 
ishing cities, harbors and ports, endless 
acreage of plow-land and pasture all the 
duke’s, with a great density of population 
which was his no less in effective owner- 
ship. An acre means an acre in such a 
realm, and as for a league, well, its poten- 
tialities are hardly to be realized. For 
twenty miles round at Anstead, as for thir- 
teen here at Allonby and for about the same 
at Lidstone, you might walk without setting 
foot on any man’s land but the duke’s. 

And these were only the massed estates, 
the places his Grace might condescend to 
name if-any one were saucy to him. The 
fringes and pickings unattached, any one 
of them a domain for an upstart, dotted 
the kingdom. In thirteen different coun- 
ties you might call out, “Duke of Al- 
lonby! Duke of Allonby!”’ and that great 
nobleman, or some one of his name, 
would be there to answer, “ Here am I.” 
There were three peerages in the family. 
There was in all some quarter of a million 
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of acres, and of such acres as we have 
seen. The London estate, not the largest 
of its kind, was rather to be measured by 
the square foot, so precious was its content 
in squares and crescents, and even in slums. 
If Allonby Castle had been bolted by an 
earthquake, its owner would still have had 
his choice of half a dozen other homes, 
each stored with the spoil of the ages in 
the pomp of life. 

Perhaps the village best vindicated its 
wisdom in its readiness to accept its nick- 
name of Silly Slocum. Thankfulness and 
rest seemed the lesson of its situation in a 
landscape which for miles was a perfect 
Eden to the view of those who looked on 
it with no prying eye. And beyond, on the 
other side of the park wall of red, mellow- 
ing into roan with extreme age, was the 
still more exquisite Paradise of Allonby, a 
veritable garden of the Lord. How easy 
to be good in such a place! How difficult 
not to be a poet, if only impulse obeyed 
the soft persuasions of nature, and faculty 
went with mere opportunity! Everything 
was at Allonby in garden, wood, or chase 
—all “trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, 
taste,” all flowers in their season in the 
castle grounds, or out of it in the conser- 
vatories, cave and waterfall, fountain and 
“crisped brook,” breezy stretches of open 
country, “shaggy hills,” thicket, and tufted 
moor. 

Slocum’s arch of evergreens crowned 
with a vegetable coronet, and relieved at 
intervals with pendent shields bearing the 
ducal blazon, though generally considered 
to do credit to the taste of all concerned, 
seemed but a poor approach to this land 
of wonders. The Venetian masts for once 
reduced the straggling highway to the 
semblance of regularity. An inscription in 
giant needlework spanning the road,— 
“Welcome to Our Noble Duke and Duch- 
ess,’—if not particularly choice, was at 
least simple and well meant. And the vil- 
lagers had done something on their own 
account. Many a cottage exhibited a na- 
tional flag as supplied by the cheap Jacks, 
unyielding, by virtue of its material of tin 
or cardboard, to the blandishments of the 
breeze. 


Ill 


“ HENRY, how good you are to me!’ 
Augusta and the duke are in the station- 
master’s private room, watching the pro- 
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cession as it forms for the march to Al- 
lonby. The train which has brought them 
so far backs coyly out of sight, as though 
rather ashamed of the wreath on the fun- 
nel of the engine. 

She lays her hand on his arm, and their 
eyes meet. 

“It is all done for you, little woman. 
I want to show them how proud I am of 
my wife.” 

They have-come down for the great day 
of the entry, and she is still under the im- 
pression of their run through the perfect 
scenery. Its suggestion of order, peace, 
prosperity, of a toilet made every morning, 
as with brush and comb and even twee- 
zers, has appealed to her, as it appeals to 
every one. It is beyond the England of 
her dreams. 

“Henry, I feel that I am going to be 
happy ever after. But please don’t go on 
making me talk.” 

The absolute novelty of most of it is 
part of the charm. You may always have 
that at command by crossing a frontier for 
the first time. Everything looks a little 
wilfully wrong, but with this it has the air 
of being quite delightfully itself. Even 


Peascod attains to originality as he takes 
his place in the ranks of constabulary that 


are to lead the way. Their helmets are, 
at any rate, somewhat taller and uglier 
than the variety worn in town. 

The first section of the procession con- 
sists of the agricultural estates of the ducal 
realm, the tenants holding under the duke. 
Here are the large farmers on horseback, 
the men renting by the five hundred or 
the thousand acres, most of them belong- 
ing to the smaller gentry and some to the 
greater. They ride as masters of those 
who line the road, with manifest pride in 
their great and well-ordered farms, their 
farm-houses which are little mansions, their 
stately use and wont of life—the dinner- 
bell and the dressing-bell before it, the re- 
fined womanhood in drawing-room and 
boudoir, the prize stock in their stables, 
whereby they make a living of a kind out 
of land ever tending to cease altogether to 
rear corn and men. The small farmers, 
fifty-acre men and less, are to follow them 
afoot, and among them is the venerable 
Spurr, smartened up for the occasion, his 
every-day self only to be recognized in his 
still untamable beard and whisker and his 
iron hair. 
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“And. the hired hands behind them,” 
says Augusta, “in the store-clothes! Why 
don’t they wear their smock-frocks ? ” 

“Because they have n’t got ’em, my 
dear. Nothing of that sort now except in 
the picture-books. By the by, Augusta, 
would you mind saying ‘agricultural la- 
borers’ ?” 

“Oh, Henry, who told me I had such 
a tiny mouth ?”’ 

She is aware of a secret pang of resent- 
ment against Kate Greenaway, but she 
keeps her own counsel, if only for fear of 
making another mistake. But for this she 
might have ventured a remark on the vacu- 
ous placidity of the laborers’ faces, due, 
though she does not know it, to the fact 
that, among the fifty of them, there is not 
so much as a yard of land or the rudi- 
ments of a syllogism. 

The carriages now being marshaled into 
line restore the dignity of the scene. They 
bear the chiefs of the districts into which 
the Allonby estate is marked out—mostly 
younger sons, for the appointments are 
much coveted by men of family with a 
turn for field-sports. The agent stands be- 
tween the tenants and the duke’s head 
man—receives their petitions for redress of 
grievances, forwards these, with the report, 
to the central office, and is generally a 
little governor of his province. 

One agent, whose years and bearing do 
not suggest recent service in the cavalry, 
is hailed with a murmur of “There go 
old Snatcher” that betokens a sort of grue- 
some admiration on the part of the crowd. 

“* (Od Snatcher’ ?”’ murmurs her Grace, 
as though to give an opportunity for an 
explanation without insisting on it. 

“A mere nickname,” returns the duke, 
evasively. 

This personage, who has seen most of 
his service under the late duke, is indeed 
the most skilful picker up of unconsidered 
trifles of common land in the whole coun- 
tryside. In days past the peasant had his 
rights to the waste land as well as the lord. 
In fact, only when the man was served~ 
could the master stretch out his hand for 
the superfluity. Whole generations of 
Snatchers have generally put an end to 
that, but, here and there, precious strips 
of greensward, dear to the camping gipsy, 
remain by the roadside and elsewhere, a 
kind of no-man’s-land. The venerable 
Snatcher has a way of grabbing those for 
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his employer—“snicking” is the local 
term—which is unsurpassed. First, he puts 


up a notice-board warning mankind at- 


large against trespass and its consequences. 
Then, when the notice has matured into a 
kind of assumption of private ownership of 
a kind, he puts up a fence. The fence, in 
its turn, matures into a full recognition, as 
from time immemorial ; and the strip is now 
part of the ducal domain. 

“He seems a good old man,” says the 
bride, ready to take everything for the 
best. 

The bridegroom says nothing to the 
contrary. 

Distant strains from a band following 
the constabulary show that the head of the 
procession has begun to move. This leaves 
more elbow-room for the next section, still 
in course of formation, the staff of the 
Yard. The Yard is still a peculiar feature 
of some of the old-fashioned estates. It is 
the great industrial village, nestling under 
the castle at the other side of the ridge, 
where all the needful builders’ work on the 
whole stretch of the property is done by 
the duke’s own men. It is part of the tra- 
ditional system of making the domain suf- 
ficient to itself, and wanting nothing from 
the world without. Here are forges, work- 
shops, and the like, and all the duke’s. The 
overseer, the foremen, the gangers, march- 
ing h.ads up and with steady step, have 
the air of old retainers, proud of their ser- 
vice, and aware that, with good behavior, 
it is a service for life. Their leader, the 
clerk of the works, follows in a carriage, 
as befits one whose business it is to de- 
cide in the last resort, subject to the veto 
of a superior who has the right of personal 
audience and who takes the pleasure of 
his Grace. 

More music, and then come the retainers 
from the north. Anstead, the duke’s crea- 
tion as a pleasure-city by the sea and his 
property, is represented by its town coun- 
cil in deputation, a dash of welcome color 
in robe and chain. The great seaport miles 
away, distinguishable from Anstead with 
powerful glasses by the faint haze of its 
own smoke, is the duke’s, too, in ultimate 
ownership, and a due share of its rich yield 
in the profits of commerce on every sea 
goes into his coffers. Grave delegates of 
its harbor board follow the municipality 
of Anstead, to do their homage with the 
rest. 
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The whole district is rich in mine and 
quarry, and it sends the representatives of 
the companies mining under the great man. 
Augusta gives a little cry at the sight of a 
few figures in outlandish rig who form part 
of this contingent. They are pallid in com- 
plexion, but wiry by the evidence of their 
springy tread. 

“ Pitmen,” explains the duke. 

They wear brand-new mining-suits as 
a decorative effect, and they carry their 
lamps and the weapon-like tools of their 
craft. The duchess regards them with won- 
der not unmixed with awe. They have that 
strange air of otherworldliness common to 
most men, even the roughest, who habitu- 
ally bear their lives in their hands. Other 
miners and quarrymen follow, and the rear 
is brought up by the mineral bailiff, a dig- 
nified person in a closed carriage, who is 
chief officer of this part of the domain. 

The Lidstone and London estates march 
together, as being too far-fetched to claim 
full pride of place. They are separated 
only by the steward of Allonby Castle, a 
little beyond his beat, but seen in all the 
better relief on that account. He is the 
prime minister of the mere household, and 
it is so vast, with its army of servants, and 
so engrossing, with its huge tradesmen’s 
accounts and its frequent changes of place, 
that its intendant need hardly yield a point 
to a viceroy in his look of weariness of the 
labors of his charge. The town contingent 
includes clerks, agents, architects, and sur- 
veyors, some of them members of the cabi- 
net council of the board that manages the 
London property, occasionally under the 
presidency of the duke himself. 

His Grace nods to the next comer, the 
great man who centralizes the general 
management of the entire property in his 
capacious brain. He is the only one of 
all the throng who has direct personal re- 
lations with his master as a matter of right. 
He sits in a finely appointed carriage, not 
gaudy but good, behind high-stepping 
bays; and no mandarin with the privilege 
of the audience-chamber could wear a 
loftier air. You can do nothing without 
him, and you had better make up your 
mind to that. He dispenses as much pat- 
ronage as a minister, and he holds some of 
the proudest people in England in the hol- 
low of his hand. He is but one remove 
from supreme greatness, for as beyond him 
there is nothing but the duke, so beyond 
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the duke there is nothing but the King of 
England. 

The nobility and gentry whose carriages 
come next in the line are, in a sense, 
equals of the duke, yet they yield a willing 
homage to him as the chief of their order. 
Many of their womankind are with them, 
on their way to the reception. The duke 
points out Sir Henry Liddicot, his near 
neighbor, with his daughter, a fresh rose- 
bud set in a fine confusion of silk and 
chiffon, whose all but unattainable white 
and red wins Augusta’s generous praise. 
These are followed by the superior clergy, 
a prelate as a matter of courtesy, and many 
members of the chapter of the cathedral 
which has its site in one of the duke’s towns. 
His Grace presents to so many pulpits that 
a wise church cannot remain indifferent 
when he brings home his bride. It is di- 
vinity still in the good company of law, as 
the latter is represented in the file of gen- 
try by the county bench. 

The marshal of the pageant now enters, 
hat in hand, to claim the victims. Augusta 
feels sure all the color has left her cheek 
as she steps forth on her husband’s arm to 
take her place in a chariot and four with 
postilions and with outriders. Her interest 
in the crowd, as a matter of narrative, is 
henceforth lost in the crowd’s interest in 
her. ‘The whole procession is now on the 
march, and it moves to the most inspiriting 
discord of shouting, of brazen instruments, 
and of clanging bells. Slocum meanwhile, 
unable to contain itself any longer, sends 
forth swift couriers from the village school 
for tidings, and finally one returns breath- 
less to announce a sound of trumpets and 
a gleam of uniforms and arms. The vil- 
lagers turn out to line the street behind the 
masts ; the school-children, with some push- 
ing and many rebukes, take their places 
for the choral welcome; and then, since 
there is nothing more to do, Slocum stands 
still and listens to the beating of its own 
heart. 

They are in the village now, and the 
volunteer band blows “The Conquering 
Hero,’ a welcome relief from previous 
excesses in the “Wedding March.” The 
strains presently cease by command, as the 
children take up their choral song, clear, 
exquisite, and penetrating to the innermost 
sense with the inalienable innocence of the 
singers, let the little monkeys be what they 
may. It is maddening when the band re- 
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sumes. The very frogs in the pond, roused 
from their broken slumbers, croak a protest 
that serves to swell the volume of acclaim. 
It would be hard to say whether they or 
the visitors best represent the negligi- 
ble quantity. The gulf is a wide one be- 
tween both of them, and Henry Plantage- 
net Mackenzie Norice-Vesey-Ravelin-Har- 
foot, Duke and Marquis of Allonby and 
Lidstone, Earl Ravelin, Viscount and 
Baron Rodmund, Earl Norice, and Lord 
Poynce. There was more of it as the law- 
yers compared parchments. over his mar- 
riage settlement, as there will be more when 
the heralds recite style and titles over his 
grave. 

He is a most amiable nobleman to the 
view, especially as he now sits bowing and 
smiling from his seat. The features, in so 
far as they are those of a race, were evi- 
dently once strong. But they have been 
rounded by centuries of easy living, and 
the assurance of a life beyond the accident 
of events. The eyes have lost the glare of 
those of the great ancestor who held the 
French duke fast at Crécy till the first of 
the Liddicots came up to make good the 
precious prize and to earn that fifth share 
in the ransom which was the foundation 
of both their fortunes. The chin may be 
as square as ever beneath its soft coating 
of flesh, but there is the coating, as you 
can but guess. All the old family faces 
get worn down in this way. The snub 
noses of the Pharaohs attest the dateless 
age of their line. Such are the ravages of 
ineffable calm; and Eastern art has done 
well to choose their effects for its type of 
a being that has passed beyond all pertur- 
bation of mortal affairs. The duke, in fact, 
in one aspect, is a Buddha in a Bond-street 
tie—the right tie. His very hair is neither 
dark nor light, but chestnut; his blue eyes 
sparkle with geniality but with no stronger 
flame; his features are regular; his eye- 
brows form an easy line; he seems neither 
tall nor short, but just the mean. With so 
many stored deeds behind him, he has no 
taste for further exercise in the toils of the 
arena. He looksas restful as an old athlete. 

His duchess, whose one moment of mis- 
giving has long since passed, wins general 
praise. Her dressmakers and her sense of 
self-respect, between them, have wrought 
wonders in fitting her for her new part. 
It is the governess still, but the American 
variety of the type; and in the short drive 
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she has taught herself to regard the roaring 
crowd before her as but a larger class. She 
is a stately creature in build and beauty, a 
Diana of Versailles who has stooped to the 
yoke of marriage. The note of the face is 
dignity with animation. It looks at once 
supermundane and yet aware; above the 
meaner concerns of life, yet not unmindful 
of their existence. All beauty has its par- 
ticular “message.” Why the message of 
this type of it has so much attraction for 
the race of man, which, in its aggregate, 
rarely rises superior to petty concerns, is a 
mystery. Yet itis perhaps to be explained 
by the fact that we are prepared to admire 
in others our own unrealized ideals, and 
that next to succeeding on one’s own ac- 
count is the pleasure of beholding another 
who has arrived. 

The duchess looks as magnanimous as 
we all should like to be. She is therefore 
as interesting as those ladies of the pagan 
heaven who have at once, with the sense 
of mortal anxieties, the power to despise 
them. The firm, regular features are tem- 
pered into amiability by the gracious curves 
of the mouth, by the lenity of the eyes, and 
even by the magnificent sweep of the hair 
from the brow, as though it had been car- 
ried backward in one impetuous gesture, 
in a futile attempt to escape from the op- 
pression of a mass of gold. She is tall— 
one can see that as she sits—and queenly 
in her bearing, in being superbly at ease 
with herself. She bows to right and left, 
looks happy and even touched, and speaks 
frequently to the duke in running comment 
on everything she sees. The village beauty, 
Rose Edmer, is evidently one subject of 
remark as she gazes with trance-like fixity 
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on the vision of commanding loveliness be- 
fore her. In this way the eyes on both 
sides meet, as though in pledge of future 
acquaintance. While Rose looks at the 
duchess, George Herion, after a momentary 
glance of curiosity at the carriage, looks at 
her. The arrangement seems eminently 
satisfactory to all the parties concerned. 

Yeomanry and mounted police close the 
procession, and it is soon lost in the ample 
grounds, with their twenty miles of drives. 
Then it winds about till it comes in sight 
of the castle on the other side of the lake, 
with the time-worn battlements and towers 
rising from their foundation of solid rock 
and glowing in the rays of the setting sun. 
As it nears the outer gate it halts to en- 
able the duke to dismiss his humbler friends 
with a few well-chosen words of thanks 
and of welcome to their entertainment in 
the grounds. 

The others, after leaving the barbican 
and the Norman gateway, alight at the 
entrance to the main building, 
ing by the grand staircase and the 
guard-chamber, finally reach the great 
hall, in which the reception is to be held. 
There is no banquet, for there would be 
too many to serve; but there are refresh- 
ments which the reporter in the county 
paper will in due course describe as pala- 
tial. The scene is one of wonderful sug- 
gestiveness, as the county and the depen- 
dencies beyond, in their myriad activities 
of wealth and industry, file before the 
ducal pair, and it presents no bad image 
of the state of a modern noble, and of his 
household of agriculture, trade, and com- 
merce which has taken the place of the 
household of arms. 


and, pass- 
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THE article which follows is the first of several, by various writers, which deal with 


the operations of the so-called trusts. 


The aim of this group of papers is not to pre- 


_ sent a partizan view of these organizations, either in attack or defense, but to supply 
in an interesting manner authoritative information as to the facts and claims which 
bear upon the subject. 


HE beef industry in this 
country has been con- 
trolled for many years by 
half a dozen powerful cor- 
porations. Their _ profits 
have been enormous, their 

progress brilliant. Time was when every 
community had its local slaughter-house 
and its butcher-shops dependent upon it 
or in friendly competition with it, and the 
small farmer of the neighborhood was sure 
of a market for the few head of steers he 
drove to town. That was before the great 
beef concerns had extended their opera- 
tions over the entire country. They had 
already begun to make their millions, and 
this, added to their determined Western 
spirit, made them irresistible. The West 
was growing prodigiously: railroads were 
being built where weary overland trails had 
gone, lands were opened for settlement, 
communities grew like mushrooms, and the 
grass-lands teemed with cattle. Each and 
every one of these was an aid to the big 
firms; they ranged westward in their quest 
of cattle, they paid cash from their ready 
purses, and with transportation charges at 
a minimum —the railroads offered incredi- 
ble inducements—they found little diffi- 
culty in overcoming the old order of affairs, 
whatever the harm it wrought with the trade 
of the lesser tradesmen. 

There is no question that they furnished 
the consumer with better and cheaper meat 
than the small operator could produce, and 
this fact alone gave them power to control 
the trade. 
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EpDITor. 

Now, whether the great corporations 
were banded in this triumphantly destruc- 
tive progress is a matter of choice between 
the beliefs and charges of the govern- 
ment’s attorneys and: the denials of the 
packers; but it might readily have been 
accomplished had each corporation acted 
independently. 

Not only at home has the packer been 
assailed, but in England, one of his most 
assiduously courted markets and the gate- 
way to the Eastern Hemisphere ; and now 
scarcely a week passes without chronicle 
of a wail from the oversea meat-merchant. 
The Englishman clearly sets himself forth 
as disheartened, as unable “to play the 
game ”’ as the American plays it, as unable 
to compete with him. He points to the 
fourteen stalls in Smithfield Market occu- 
pied by American firms, and cries aloud 
that Chicago regulates the price of beef in 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester. For 
the high price of refrigerated beef, which 
comprises three quarters of the beef con- 
sumed in England, he blames the Ameri- 
can unreservedly but vainly, seeing, with 
the tail of his eye, the constantly growing 
importation of cattle and fresh beef from 
the United States. 

In view of the recognized fact that the 
commercial story of the world is one of 
combination, concentration, and centrali- 
zation, dating back to the incorporation of 
Old World cities for protection, profit, and 
advancement, a “beef trust ’’—not neces- 
sarily an institution in violation of law nor 
anywise detrimental to a people’s welfare — 
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would seem a matter of natural evolution, 
an outcome of the business methods of 
the day. Competition and the desire or 
determination to overcome it, to rise su- 
perior to it, —with a margin of profit, —are 
what bring about commercial combina- 
tions, and in no other business conducted 
in this country is competition keener than 
in the business of killing, dressing, and 
marketing beef. 

It is a business which admits of no delay 
in its transaction ; it deals, first of all, with 
a highly perishable, non-returnable com- 
modity, one which rapidly loses its value 
and in a comparatively short time becomes 
useless for its initial purpose. Furthermore, 
it is a business the product value of which 
amounts to nearly eight hundred millions 
of dollars annually. To produce this prod- 
uct requires a yearly expenditure of more 
than seven hundred and fifty millions, and 
the services of 78,761 persons. 

This is the industry with which the gov- 
ernment is dealing in its attempt to prove 
that eight of the largest corporations en- 
gaged therein “do and will artificially re- 
strain such commerce and put in force 
abnormal, unreasonable, and arbitrary reg- 
ulations for the conduct of their own and 
each other’s business, affecting the same 
from the shipment of live stock from the 
plains to the final distribution of the meats 
to the consumer, all to the manifest in- 
jury of the people of the United States 
and in defiance of law.” 

As the Attorney-General of the United 
States regards the situation, eight corpora- 
tions form what is colloquially designated 
as the Beef Trust. As to the prevailing high 
price of meat they make the reply that 
they are victims, not beneficiaries, thereby, 
and that since the first day of last April not 
a packer has sold one pound of dressed beef 
at a profit. They supply figures in support 
of this contention, and add: “You must 
remember the by-products. We have 
learned to utilize materials which not very 
many years ago were considered waste ; in- 
deed, they were a source of expense to us 
because we had to hire men to cart them 
away and bury them. Now we turn them 
to profit.” 

In this statement the packer strikes the 
key-note of his truly remarkable business. 
He has demonstrated the beef steer to be 
the most economical “raw material” na- 
ture has devised. The woodman’s ax 
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leaves a litter of chips to mark its grudg- 
ing waste; the butcher's knife leaves no- 
thing. It rises almost to the dignity of 
the scalpel once the bullock hangs upon 
the tram-hooks in the abattoir. Deeply, 
quickly, and carefully it searches, disclosing 
gland and nerve and fiber, reserving every- 
thing, rejecting nothing, because after the 
knife comes the laboratory and its corps of 
chemists with their endless experiments. 
Science has laid claim upon.the bullock 
and taken keen toll of him. It has boiled 
him, baked him, ground him, liquefied him, 
filtered him, evaporated him, compressed 
him into tablets, run him into capsules and 
bottles, and placed him in the pharmaco- 
poeia. The bewildered but defiant beast 
that stood in the stock-pen among his 
crowding fellows, his shaggy head uplifted 
in a roar of powerless rage—this is what 
they have made into pills and powders. 
“Weare not simply butchers nowadays,” 
said the general manager of one of the 
foremost packing-houses, opening the door 
of a tall cabinet beside him. “Here ’s a 
prettily turned bit of bone for a powder- 
puff handle; there are some billiard-balls. 
The bottles? Those are pharmaceutical 
preparations.” He read at random from 
the labels: “ Desiccated thyroids,” “ Desic- 
cated thymus,” “Spinal-cord powder,” 
“Anhydrous ammonia,” and “ pituitary- 
body powder” (which sells for forty-eight 
dollars a pound). There are, besides, gly- 
cerin and neat’s-foot oil. “We make half 
a million buttons a day,” said a general 
manager, “and sandpaper and felt and 
bristles, and soap and glue, and pipe-stems 
and chessmen and knife-handles, and fer- 
tilizers, and meat-meal for chickens, — they 
must have nitrogenous food, you know, — 
and brewers’ isinglass to clarify beer, and 
curled hair for mattresses, gelatin for 
dainty desserts, glycerol rennet for cur- 
dling milk, and pancreatin. You see we are 
not merely butchers.”” Indeed, the slaugh- 
tering of beeves and hogs, which was taking 
place in buildings just across the way,seemed 
very remotely connected with the office cab- 
inet and its strangely diversified contents. 
This cabinet, not a twentieth of the con- 
tents of which has been enumerated, for 
the bottom shelves were crowded with 
tinned meats and compressed foods, tells 
the story of the beef industry of the pres- 
ent day; it tells of the packer’s resource- 
fulness, his economy, his progressiveness, 
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his virtual independence of the price of 
dressed meats, and, in direct relation, his 
ability to slaughter, dress, and sell his beef 
at a figure which places him beyond the 
competition of the man who kills a few 
steers, perhaps a car-load a week, and must 
make his profit from the dressed carcasses. 
And however small that profit may be, the 
packer can either decrease it or obliterate 
it by his competition. The volume of his 
business is what makes that possible, and 
in token thereof the president of a beef cor- 
poration said recently to the writer: “ Our 
capital is $25,000,000, and we turned it 
over nine and a half times last year.” An 
examination of the published report of 
this corporation's business for the year 
ending December 31, 1901, showed that 
the value of the year’s output was more 
than $200,000,000, at a net profit of $2,- 
000,000, that is, only one per cent. on the 
business of the year. 

In New York city almost every one of 
the 30,000 beeves slaughtered is “ kosher- 
killed,” that is, by a duly authorized rabbi 
of the Jewish Church, otherwise the meat 
would be rejected by the orthodox He- 
brews, who form so large a part of the pop- 
ulation. The killing is accomplished by one 
transverse stroke, bone-deep, of a perfectly 
clean knife. As all of the blood is per- 
mitted to drain from the carcass, kosher 
meat is whiter than that which is tref, 
or Gentile-killed, and is deemed better. A 
thorough examination of the lungs and 
liver is made immediately after the killing, 
and the discovery of a blemish renders the 
meat unfit for use by the Jews. ‘They eat 
only from the fore quarters of the animal, as 
being cleaner meat, the diseases of the bo- 
vine species manifesting themselves mainly 
in the loins and hind quarters,—even the 
Texas tick is known to prefer the hind 
quarters, —and they must partake of the 
meat within forty-eight hours after the 
slaughtering. On this account the Western 
packers cannot kill their steers kosher for 
the Eastern market, the time-limit expir- 
ing long before they could place their prod- 
uct on sale. But every large establish- 
ment kills beeves for local consumption in 
accordance with orthodox demands. 

The assault upon the Beef Trust has 
been more vigorously belligerent in the 
East than in the West, the home of the 
packing industry. This may be due to 
the better understanding by the West, owing 


to its juxtaposition to the region of produc- 
tion, of the prevailing high price of beef. 
It is an indisputable fact that in the Middle 
West the drought of the summer of 1901 
reduced the corn and hay crops fifty per 
cent. of their normal yield, and brought 
about the most disastrous season in twenty 
years. Corn is the corner-stone of the live- 
stock industry; it is indispensable in the 
“finishing”? of the steer for market; he 
must have at least seventy bushels of it 
before he can rise in weight from eight 
hundred to twelve hundred pounds and 
achieve his highest distinction, that of be- 
ing a “prime, corn-fed beef steer.”’ 

In the last fifteen years not only has the 
population of the United States grown ex- 
traordinarily, but the per capita consump- 
tion of.meats has increased fully twenty-five 
per cent., owing to the improved condition 
of the people, while the herds and flocks 
of the land have been virtually at a stand- 
still. Their plight now is undeniably 
alarming, as government statisticians re- 
port the number of cattle to be decreasing 
at the rate of about two million head a 
year. Figures for the last four years show 
that there has been a decrease of four- 
teen and a half per cent. in the number of 
cattle and an increase of at least ten per 
cent. in the population. So, responding to 
these conditions, which were aggravated 
by the diminution of the corn and hay 
crops, beef cattle must be scarce, out of 
all proportion to the nation’s robust ap- 
petite—which is the packer’s answer, and 
obviously reason enough for a rise in the 
price of dressed meats, aside from any con- 
sideration of the question of a trust. 

The government, however, possessed of 
countless depositions, affidavits, and “ ex- 
hibits,” is convinced that a beef trust is 
in existence and is determined to destroy 
it. Whatever it may succeed in proving, 
how many of the allegations embraced in 
its long petition it may establish as facts, 
there is no doubt that a working “ agree- 
ment” has long existed among the large 
packing corporations. This, stated upon 
the authority of one intimately associated 
with the business of a packing-house of in- 
ternational prominence, is, in effect, that 
they will not, to their own loss and the de- 
struction of their good-will, send more beef 
to a market than it reasonably requires. 
“ Further than that,” he continued, “ there 
is no bond between any two houses as to 
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output. It is not an illegal bond, nor is it 
intended to effect a restriction of trade to 
the detriment of the people; it is for natu- 
ral and necessary self-protection. For in- 
stance, one of the packing-houses calls us 
up by telephone and asks, ‘Are you send- 
ing any extra cars anywhere to-day?’ We 
reply, let us say, ‘Yes; we are sending six 
to New York,’ because we learn from the 
reports of our agent that the market there 
requires such a shipment. What is the re- 
sult? The packer who called us up does 
not ship what extra beef he may have to 
New York, but to some other market. 
Should he send it to New York it would 
hang upon his hands and become useless, 
save to the soap-maker. Another day we 
call him up and ask him a similar question, 
and, similarly, abide by his answer, should 
it be like ours. The answer is not begotten 
of speculation as to the amount of beef the 
market will take; it is based upon fact. We 
could not afford to send six cars of beef 
to New York or anywhere else upon the 
chance of disposing of them. A side of 
beef is marketable too short a time for 
that.” 

But the packers have not always abided 
by this answer, as they themselveseadmit ; 
more than once they have sent cars of beef 
into a market which they knew was al- 
ready scheduled to receive an extra ship- 
ment from another house, and more than 
once they have found the price suddenly 
cut under them and their beef without a 
market save for the melting-pot. How the 
consumers suffer thereby the packers say 
they utterly fail to see. 

Among the unlawful acts with which the 
government charges the packers, and in 
further support of its allegations that they 
are engaged in the conduct of a trust, is 
the establishment of “a uniform rule for 
the giving of credit to dealers . . . and 
for the conduct of the business of such 
dealers, with penalties . . . for violations 
thereof ’’; and the notification of one an- 
other “of the delinquencies of the said 
dealers, and keeping what is commonly 
known asa ‘black-list’ of such delinquents, 
and refusing to sell such meats to any of 
such delinquents; which said combination 
and conspiracy . . . is one in restraint and 
monopoly of commerce. . . .” 

As this is a phase of the Beef Trust’s 
workings which has direct bearing upon 
the business of the retail butcher, informa- 
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tion upon it was first sought of one of the 
chief retailers in New York city, who, ac- 
cording to his own statement, had been 
made to feel, mildly as it happened, the 
effect of the uniform credit and notification 
system. Of its intent he pretended to say 
nothing ; he knew of its operation from his 
contact with it, and this much he knew 
positively: that there is in New York 
a representative of the leading packing 
corporations,—not alone those charged 
with being in the trust,—a central ar- 
bitrator, so called, whose duty it is to 
exercise a masterly supervision of the ac- 
counts of retail dealers with the wholesale 
houses he represents. Retail butchers are 
required to settle their bills with the whole- 
salers in question upon the Monday fol- 
lowing the day of purchase. This is an 
ironclad rule, deviation from which means 
the exactment of a penalty. Every retail 
butcher is designated by a code number, 
and when one, for any reason whatever, 
fails to settle his account upon the pre- 
seribed day, his code number, with a state- 
ment of his indebtedness, is sent to the 
central arbitrator by the house holding the 
unsettled account. The retailer may or 
may not know that this has happened; in 
any event it will be brought home to him 
with exceeding potency when he negotiates 
for the purchase of his next lot of beef, 
wherever he may seek it. He is then in- 
formed that he is on the delinquent list, 
that his last account has not been closed, 
and that until it is he must pay cash for 
his meats. Should an agency bookkeeper 
give him credit, —and the central arbitrator 
has access to agency books at all times, — 
the bookkeeper is fined fifty dollars, a pen- 
alty manifestly easy of collection through 
the medium of his employer. The appear- 
ance of a retail dealer’s number thrice in 
the delinquent list is deemed cause enough 
for the wholesaler’s permanent rejection of 
his trade save upon a cash basis. Whether 
the central arbitrator has ever exacted such 
adherence to the credit arrangement was 
declared to be doubtful, although the scope 
of his powers is fully recognized as in- 
cluding it. 

This, it will be seen at once, reduces the 
beef-selling business practically to a cash 
basis, and the packers say, in explanation, 
that as they pay cash for their live stock 
they cannot be expected to grant retailers 
an extended time in which to settle their 
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bills. They consider it a protective mea- 
sure also, something to prevent the accu- 
mulation of bad accounts, and they trace 
its origin to an unlucky day three years ago 
when a large Chicago packing-house can- 
celed $360,000 worth of New York terri- 
tory accounts which it found impossible of 
collection. 

What the government's attorneys see in 
this is a plan indirectly to maintain the 
price of beef rather than to discriminate 
against the careless or criminal dealer, for 
the reason that, as long credit is considered, 
commercially, equal to a cut in price, the 
successful operation of such a system, 
whatever else it may accomplish, prevents, 
primarily and directly, the extension of 
credit, and, correlatively, one phase of fair 
business competition. 

These, then, are two frankly admitted 
“understandings” existing among the pack- 
ers, who denominate them protective, not 
oppressive, measures, and some explanation 
of them has seemed advisable for a clearer 
presentation of the methods of the indus- 
try. ‘The greatest care has been employed 
by the government’s attorneys in the prep- 
aration of allegations against the Beef 
Trust, and these, briefly summarized, are: 
that the designated packers have refrained 
from bidding against one another in good 
faith in the purchase of live stock ; that they. 
have, by requiring their agents to bid up 
such prices, induced stock-owners to make 
simultaneously large shipments to their 
markets, and then, by refusal to bid in com- 
petition, have obtained live stock at lower 
prices than it would regularly bring; that 
they have combined and conspired uni- 
formly to increase, decrease, and maintain 
prices for dressed meat; that by agreeing 
to maintain an arbitrary cartage-rate for 
meat-delivery they have increased the 
charges for meats sold to retailers; and 
that they have entered into a conspiracy 
with certain unnamed railways whereby 
the railways pay them rebates on all ship- 
ments of dressed meats in this country —in 
short, that they have violated the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and the Interstate Com- 
merce Law. 

What success the government will have 
in substantiating these allegations is prob- 
lematical, because the “investigation” of 
the conduct of a great corporation is a 
task as difficult as the “investigation” of 
a police department: all transactions need 
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not be recorded, all agreements need not 
be written to make them binding, nor all 
“parties” to them be apparent; attaching 
responsibility is like putting salt upon a 
bird’s tail, to say nothing of the wariness 
of the special bird. 

In reply the packers point to the failure 
of the corn crop of 1901 and assert the 
impossibility of marketing dressed beef at 
a price lower than that it now commands; 
they direct attention to the fact that all 
the slaughtering and dressing firms in the 
country sell their meats at virtually the 
same prices as those charged by the cor- 
porations popularly supposed to constitute 
the trust. Why, they ask, if the trust’s 
figures are extortionate, do not the numer- 
ous wealthy competitors cut the price? 
Proceeding to the allegation that the trust 
has conspired to keep down the price of 
live stock in its customary markets, Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Paul, East St. Louis, and Chicago, they 
submit the market reports for the last four 
years, which show that the prices paid for 
live stock at the yards in Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg, Indianapolis, Galveston, Louisville, 
and New Orleans—markets the “ conspira- 
tors” do not enter—have, on identical 
days, ranged from one half to three quar- 
ters of a cent lower than at the chosen 
purchase-points of the trust. Incidentally 
they say that, while only eight corporations 
are enumerated as composing the trust, 
there are nine hundred and thirteen other 
slaughtering and meat-packing establish- 
ments in the country which are able to con- 
duct profitable business into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually, and that if 
they could afford to sell their products for 
a lower price than that “fixed”’ by the 
trust, the trust would be conquered. 

This is the way the packer proceeds to 
demonstrate that the sale of dressed beef 
has yielded him no profit since the 1st of 
last April: The present average price of a 
1200-pound “prime, corn-fed beef steer” 
is $7.50 per 100 pounds, that is, $90 for the 
animal as it stands in the Chicago stock- 
yards. Adding to this the cost of slaugh- 
tering, which is $1.50, the carcass, ready 
for dressing, has necessitated an outlay of 
$91.50. Practice has shown that such an 
animal will “ dress” about fifty-six per cent. 
of its live weight, that is, 672 pounds. 
Upon the other forty-four per cent., which 
is hide, horns, hoofs, blood, surplus fat, 
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trimmings, and offal, the packer realizes, on 
an average, $14.75. So the two “sides” of 
the steer, as they hang in the packing-house 
refrigerator, have cost $76.75. The mo- 
ment the packer moves these 672 pounds 
of dressed meat his expenditures begin 
anew. Sending the carcass to New York, 
for instance, costs $7.05, which is the ag- 
gregate of freight at 40 cents per 100 
pounds, and of refrigeration during the jour- 
ney and selling charges at 50 cents per 100 
pounds. So, when the time comes for the 
retailer to negotiate for the meat, it has 
cost the packer $83.80, or 12.3 cents per 
pound. Since April 1 the highest whole- 
sale price for dressed beef in New York 
has been 11.5 cents, or eight tenths of a 
cent Zess than the cost of production. Pur- 
suing this arithmetical process with an 
average steer of 1100 pounds at $7.10 the 
hundredweight, the usual price, it will be 
found that the dressed carcass on sale in 
New York represents an expenditure on 
the part of the packer of 11.4 cents per 
pound, nearly one cent a pound more than 
he can obtain for it. 

Explanation or no explanation, the at- 
titude of the butcher toward the packer 
is one of skepticism, which must be more 
amusing than annoying. A short time ago 
a packer, weary of the hue and cry about 
the high price the corporations were de- 
manding for their meats, challenged a New 
York retail butcher to make an experiment 
in meat production. He invited the butcher 
to buy one hundred sheep, slaughter them 
at the packing-house, stipulating that he 
should have the use of the slaughtering- 
floor without charge, paying only the wages 
of the necessary workmen, and defied him 
to sell the mutton with profit at the prices 
charged by the packer. To make the prop- 
osition alluring, the packer agreed to pay 
all expenses, including the purchase of the 
sheep, should the butcher profitably sell the 
meat lower than the assailed figures. The 
butcher’s rejection of the challenge elo- 
quently closed the incident. 

Popularly defined, a “ trust” may be said 
to be any combination of already large in- 
terests in such a way as to obtain advan- 
tages in or even to monopolize trade of a 
particular character in which competition 
was formerly open. Without presuming to 
sit in judgment of their acts, it may be said 
that this definition, with the word “mo- 
nopolize” diluted to “centralize,” is justly 
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applicable to the business of a majority of 
the great packing-houses. “Combination 
of interests” is one of the chief factors 
which has induced the enormous develop- 
ment of the industry; it has been by the 
purchase or “ absorption ” of smaller “ con- 
cerns,”’ as well as by the initial establish- 
ment of branch houses, that the foremost 
corporations have grown to their magni- 
tude. Perhaps the methods of purchase or 
“absorption” have not always been praise- 
worthy, but they seem to have been ef- 
fected with considerable astuteness. 

“We have evidence from many parts of 
the country illustrative of these methods,” 
an assistant United States district attorney 
in Chicago said, “and they seem to be 
quite simple. For example, the packer sets 
his eye upon the meat business of a town 
he has selected for invasion, and suavely 
suggests to the leading butcher that a much 
more profitable trade would result to him 
should he buy dressed meats instead of 
slaughtering. The butcher either fails to 
see it or is suspicious and says he prefers 
to go onwith his own business, — which may 
have been his father’s before him,—so the 
packer bows himself out and returns an- 
other day. He finds the butcher still un- 
convinced, perhaps defiant, and again he 
goes away. And then one fine day the 
butcher finds a nice new butcher-shop 
established across the way; it glistens with 
new paint, the attendants are in spotless 
aprons, the displayed meats are artistically 
decorated with rosettes,—and the prices 
are many cents below his own. After that 
he watches his trade slip away pound by 
pound because the meats of his rival are 
better as well as cheaper. He learns rather 
late in the day that the new butcher’s meats 
are those of the packer whose products 
were first suggested to him. Then one of 
two things happens: he closes his shop in 
despair or he buys his meats of the house 
which supplies his competitor. If he retires 
from the field the competitor takes good 
care that this shall not be the signal for a 
rise in meat prices, as this would lead the 
townsfolk to believe the newcomer had 
intentionally forced the other out of busi- 
ness. No, the prices remain unchanged ; 
the packer has simply been giving a little 
lesson in ‘high trade.’ ”’ 

The process by which he “ gains con- 
trol’’ of larger and more important estab- 
lishments, even of whole companies, differs 


“ 
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from the butcher-shop method just men- 
tioned mainly in its more dignified appel- 
lation, “high finance,” and in the fact that 
outright purchase is often necessary. How 
much the stock or business of the “con- 
trolled” organization has been depreciated 
by unflagging, relentless competition be- 
fore the day of amalgamation or purchase 
or absorption, whichever the packer calls 
it, is something figuring largely in the ne- 
gotiations. For the packer, aware of his 
power, and that power unquestioned, per- 
mits nothing to come between him and his 
determination to dominate the industry. 
He and his competitors are side by side in 
the West, they are shoulder to shoulder in 
the East, and they have crossed oceans 
and ranged other lands cheek by jowl. 
They would have one believe they are at 
war, equipped with the same weapons, and 
relying upon skill alone for victory. Yes- 
terday the newspapers related that the 
packing firm of “A. B. C. & Co.” had 
“bought out” the “ John Smith Company ”’ 
of Nebraska; to-day they say the “D. E. 
F. Co.” has “ acquired control” of the “ G. 


H. I. Co.” of Maine; to-morrow they will 
announce that “ negotiations are pending ”’ 
for the purchase of the “ Royal British Beef 
Co., Ltd.,” of London, “by a well-known 


American packing firm” ; next month there 
will be news of further purchases, further 
extension ; and a year from now the packer’s 
statement will proclaim the result in the 
addition of millions of pounds of products 
and millions of dollars of profits to the 
figures of to-day. The packer has firmly 
established himself ‘in every State and Ter- 
ritory of the Union; in the leading cities 
all of the well-known packing-houses are 
represented by large branch offices; and 
what he has accomplished abroad is best 
told by reference to the list of “ distributing- 
houses” and “ export agencies ”’ of the big 
packing-houses. 

The beef to be shipped abroad comes to 
New York, which is the chief port of exit, 
in “sides,” that is, half-carcasses, the refri- 
gerator-cars bearing it being “iced” at 
stations by the way, and transfer to the 
cold-storage holds of steamers is accom- 
plished as speedily as possible. The meat 
reaches foreign shores, so the packers claim, 
in as good condition as it reaches New 
York, barring a certain amount of shrink- 
age and a slightly reduced percentage of 
moisture, and even so is highly profitable, 
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especially on the Continent. There the 
relative scarcity makes the wholesale price 
of carcass meats average one hundred per 
cent. higher than in the United States and 
from thirty to fifty per cent. higher than 
in England. European live-stock statistics 
show that domestic herds cannot supply 
local demands, and the importation of 
American meat has become a necessity. 
Of this necessity the packer is well-aware, 
and his foreign business is growing extraor- 
dinarily. In 1879 the amount of fresh beef 
exported was 66,448,174 pounds, valued 
at $6,012,287; in 1901 the amount had 
increased to 354,421,736 pounds and the 
value to $32,294,877; and from 1882 to 
1901 the exportation of hog products grew 
from 651,109,020 pounds to 1,437, 448,837 
pounds, The Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture is most 
careful in its inspection of meats for foreign 
and domestic consumption. Inspection 
begins with the live animal at the stock- 
yards, extends to the carcass, and thence 
to each article of food made therefrom, and 
thus the high reputation of American meats 
is officially sustained. 

The growth of the industry in the last 
fifty years has been wonderful, the value of 
the products having increased in the half- 
century from $11,981,642 to$785,562,433. 
Although packing was begun at Cincinnati 
fully eighty years ago and developed in a 
small way, it was not until the invention 
of the refrigerator-car, in 1868, that the 
business caught the stride which has 
carried it to the forefront. Railroad- 
building had been begun in the West in 
the early fifties, and the refrigerator-car 
came in natural sequence as the solution 
of an embarrassing problem. The first 
cargo of fresh beef was shipped from Chi- 
cago to Boston in September, 1869, and 
was an object of delighted curiosity as well 
as a token of the things which were to be. 
The East had been slaughtering its own 
beeves, buying them of Western stock- 
raisers and shipping them fifteen hundred 
or two thousand miles “on the hoof,” 
much to their detriment and the deteriora- 
tion of their meat by the long, racking 
journey. The refrigerator-car made it pos- 
sible for the West to slaughter the animals 
and ship their carcasses into the Eastern 
States in such a way that the meat was 
sweet and fresh. 

This was virtually the beginning of the 
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Western packer’s preéminence—for the 
industry is distinctly Western, and Chicago 
is its center—and of his occupation of the 
foreign markets as well as those of the 
East. Refrigeration processes enabled him 
to slaughter and ship the year round, in- 
stead of during the four cold months only. 
In 1865 were founded the Chicago Union 
Stock-yards, which have become the solid 
base of a towering monument to American 
energy and ingenuity. Originally they occu- 
pied a space of three hundred and twenty 
acres ; now it is a square mile worth at least 
$10,000,000 and occupied by slaughtering- 
and packing-houses having a capital in- 
vested of more than $67,000,000 and em- 
ploying 50,000 men. The number of hogs, 
cattle, and sheep received there in 1870 
was 2,575,975; in 1900 the number was 14,- 
974,028. Slaughtering statistics for these 
years show an increase from 1,143,102 
head to 12,099,942 head. 

To explain the phenomenal expansion 
of the industry many contributory agents 
may be enumerated : the extension of stock- 
raising territory in the West, due, in turn, 
to the settlement of that section ; the build- 
ing of railroads and other media of rapid 
communication ; improvements in mechan- 
ical operations and refrigeration ; and new 
methods of packing. All of these have 
aided it greatly, but to find the factor of 
chief potency in its development one must 
hark back to that comparatively new 
branch of the industry to which the packer 
devotes nearly all of his brains and most 
of his energy, the conversion of long- 
unused by-products into valuable and ever 
marketable merchandise. 

The selling of meats has been so per- 
fected by the activity and astuteness of 
principals and agents and the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars in advertising that 
whatever experiments in it the packer 
may make are diversifications of estab- 
lished formule. But the experiments with 
by-products—and their name is legion— 
are invariably toward new ends. The 
packer is ceaselessly seeking to do some- 
thing new with the age-old material nature 
has placed at his disposal. When in his 
laboratory he has made a powder from 
some obscure or neglected animal tissue 
which will, say, accelerate the action of 
the human heart, he falls to wondering 
whether a liquid cannot be made from it 
to preserve leather, and the liquid instantly 
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suggests its feasibility of translation into a 
paste to soothe sunburn or chapped lips, 
or, perhaps, back to a powder for cleaning 
silverware. It cannot be stated that the 
packer’s ingenuity has gone quite so far 
as this, but he has done many astonish- 
ing things with substances clearly never 
intended for such transformation. His 
achievements are based upon his apprecia- 
tive adherence to the old saw that in the 
economy of nature nothing is wasted —in 
which for “ nature ”’ he reads “ the packing- 
house.” So determined is he that nothing 
shall elude him that he has just succeeded 
in utilizing the serum in the eyeball of the 
ox. Abstruse experimentation of some kind 
has demonstrated it to be of distinct medi- 
cinal value, and it is one of the components 
of a much-vaunted tonic. No one need be 
in the least amazed at the packer’s an- 
nouncement of a new process, even though 
it be for the manufacture of silk purses 
from sows’ ears: he is striving for new 
things just as assiduously now as when the 
old things were new. He still regards the 
steer, the sheep, and the hog with distrust, 
suspecting they are keeping something 
back. 

The canning establishments generally 
use cow beef, because the best cows dress 
not more than forty-four per cent. of their 
live weight, having less beef in proportion 
to bone, especially in the expensive “ cuts,” 
which extend from the prime ribs backward 
and include the sirloin and porter-house 
steaks. This beef is cooked in Brobdingna- 
gian caldrons and literally handled with 
pitchforks, and when cooking is com- 
pleted the meat is put into cans by a small 
army of men, boys, and girls, who pass 
them on till they are soldered, hermeti- 
cally sealed, washed, labeled, wrapped, 
and boxed. 

For the amount of meat used the sausage 
is the most profitable legacy of the hog. 
Fully fifty different kinds of this suspected 
article are manufactured to suit the taste 
of many peoples: for Italians, with a domi- 
nating measure of garlic; for Germans, 
hard and fatty; for Frenchmen, dry and 
well larded; for Americans, well spiced; 
and all of these in several grades. What- 
ever meat cannot be used otherwise is con- 
signed to the sausage, although for no other 
reason than that every diminutive piece is 
available—ham, head and foot trimmings, 
and the odd remnants from the butcher's 
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block. Potato, flour, spices, and water are 
mixed with the meat, which has been finely 
chopped by rocking-knives, and a steam- 
driven piston forces the mass into the cas- 
ings, whereupon it becomes sausage. The 
casings are the intestines of the hog thor- 
oughly scraped and washed by mechanical 
process. The pig’ssnout does not escape, — 
that would be a gross oversight,—so it is 
trimmed off and sold as a pickling “ deli- 
cacy” to new Americans with unpro- 
nounceable names. ‘Thus the packer’s 
searching eye is upon every part of every 
beast from the moment it reaches the stock- 
yards ; and considering what he eventually 
exacts, the meat and the food products 
generally seem commodities which are sold 
for the purpose of getting them out of the 
way, to hamper the conjurer less in his 
tricks with the box. 

The scrubbing which the pig’s carcass 
receives is mainly to cleanse the bristles 
for use in the manufacture of hair, tooth, 
nail, and paint brushes, and as soon as the 
hides are off of steer and sheep they begin 
their second life of utility. Sheep hides go 
to the wool-“ pullery,”’ where the wool is 
removed, washed thoroughly, and graded 
for the felt-making establishment or the 
weavers of cloth. 


The sheep’s skin, accompanied by the 
hide of the steer, goes to the tanner. In 


times past the “ dehairing ” of cattle hides 
caused a waste; but one day the packer 
chanced to note it, and now all the waste 
is carefully collected and either prepared 
for use in mortar or compressed for pipe- 
insulation. 

Cattle-tails, or “switches,’’ are de- 
spatched to the curled-hair department, 
where, after being cleaned, the hair is cut 
off and twisted, while wet, into tight-laid 
ropes; untwisted, the hair is crinkly and 
resilient, and ready for stuffing mattresses 
and cushions. The head, after the horns 
are removed, gravitates to the glue and 
fertilizer works for disintegration or grind- 
ing. Horns, hoofs, and the long, hard shin- 
bones are collected and carefully sorted. 
When the tip has been sawed off, the horn 
is split and forced into a sheet under a hot 
press, and the sheets, or plates, pass into 
the hands of artisans, who stamp brush- 
backs, buttons, combs, hair-pins, and drug- 
gists’ scoops from them. And the tip and 
the horn scrap, do these elude the packer ? 
Not for one moment. The tip is turned 
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into pipe mouthpieces, and the scrap fol- 
lows the head to the fertilizer-grinders. 
Hoofs Dame Nature supplies in three 
grades: white, which are shipped to Japan, 
where the skilled Orientals fashion them 
into ornaments to tempt traveling Ameri- 
cans; striped, which the packer either 
makes into buttons or sells for conversion 
into less useful things; and biack, which 
are hurried to the laboratory for utilization 
in the manufacture of cyanide of potassium, 
one of the most dangerous and violent 
poisons known to toxicology, or granulated 
to make a high-priced fertilizer for grape- 
growers and horticulturists. The shin-bone 
is almost as tough as ivory, and, being less 
romantic, is used for less romantic purposes, 
for tooth-brush, razor, and knife handles, 
even for chessmen of vulgar estate. Se- 
lected“bits, however, find their way to the 
turner of madam’s powder-puff knob and 
the handle of baby’s diminutive brush. It 
would be nearly impossible to catalogue 
the multifarious articles into which horn 
and hoof and skin are worked.  Billiard- 
balls are made from shin- and thigh-bones 
ground to an almost impalpable powder 
and mixed with a strongly adhesive Roman 
cement composed of scoriz and quicklime ; 
at least, this is as much of the secret as one 
may learn. The prepared powder is mois- 
tened, subjected to enormous pressure be- 
fore setting, and then turned into spheres, 
which possess two advantages over ivory 
—that they do not discolor nor crack. 
While all this is going on in one part of 
the packing establishment, workmen have 
gathered the internal organs, separated the 
glands which the “commercial surgeons” 
have carefully excised, and sent them off 
to the chemists. The thyroid gland of the 
sheep, the thymus gland of the lamb, the 
parotid gland of the calf, and the pituitary 
and suprarenal gland of the steer are, by 
closely guarded processes, resolved into 
desiccated substatices, powders, and liquids 
in the laboratory. Every one of these has 
its place in medicine in the treatment of 
organic and nervous disorders, and year by 
year their repute is growing. Defibrinated 
blood and inspissated ox-gall are made in 
large quantities, as are pepsin and pan- 
creatin and their dozens of compounds, 
the pig’s stomach and pancreas furnishing 
the last two products. From the blood al- 
bumin is extracted for the use of the calico- 
printer, the sugar-refiner, and the tanner, 
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and anhydrous ammonia for the ice-manu- 
facturer’s freezing-liquid. The spinal cord 
and spleen of the steer are sent to the 
chemists for reduction to powder and 
tablet. 

But the packer has not yet finished ; he 
has still to extract from his victims glue, 
glycerin, gelatin, brewers’ isinglass, tal- 
low, grease, neat’s-foot oil, stearin, butter- 
in, marrow, and fertilizer. These he gets 
from the feet, “ knuckles,”’ small bones, hide 
clippings, and sinews,in ways which are won- 
derful, and when he has his glue he spreads 
it upon fiber paper, dusts ground flint over 
it, and advertises sandpaper for sale. 

Every particle of grease is collected 
throughout the packing-house, even from 
the waste water, which is run into tanks and 
skimmed and added to the accumulated 
tallow for the manufacture of soap. In 
one wing of the establishment great cal- 
drons, two stories deep, hold the tallow, 
grease, and caustic potash which are to be 
drawn off as soap-stock. A network of 
pipes inside the kettles boils the yellow, 
crusted paste, and the sudden volcanic 
spoutings of the mass convey an adequate 
idea of its heat. The first thing a glance 
over the rim suggests is the question, Has 
any one ever fallen in? You do not know 
just why you ask it, but it seems about the 
most terrible thing which could happen. 
Ask this of the workmen in one establish- 
ment, and they will laugh and tell you, first, 
that every one who comes there makes the 
same inquiry, and then they will tell of a 
man who did tumble in. They will tell you, 
too, with something of amazement and of 
pride in the completeness of the story, that, 
when the stuff was drawn off, all they found 
of the unfortunate man were his collar-but- 
tons and the brass eyelets from his shoes. 

The fertilizer factory is the drag-net of 
the packing-house. It collects everything 
it can everywhere, from the killing-floor 
to the laboratory. All “waste” of phos- 
phatic or nitrogenous character arrives 
there sooner or later, and is dried, pulver- 
ized, treated chemically, and combined with 
nitrate of soda and potash salt and other 
substances, according to its predetermined 
character. To ascertain the best fertilizer 
for a specific kind of soil, the packer asks 
the farmer or produce-raiser to send a 
sample of the soil, which is analyzed, its 
“illness” diagnosed, and a fertilizer “ pre- 
scription ” written. 


In tracing thus the course of the packer’s 
appropriation of everything upon and 
within the animal, it is very easy to lose 
sight for a time of his primary reason for 
slaughtering. But the meat has been in the 
chill-room for hours, or may be already on 
its way to market, because the packer 
cannot afford to hold it in his “ boxes,” or 
refrigerators. Every day it shrinks a little, 
every day it becomes a little less valuable, 
every day somebody is buying somebody’s 
beef, and the packer desires that it shall be 
his, not his neighbor’s. So, while he is 
hurrying his beef into refrigerator-cars, 
hundreds of hands are busy weighing, 
wrapping, and boxing the by-products from 
large abutments; boys in aprons and little 
girls in caps sit at long tables, the commod- 
ities coming to them along moving bands 
or miniature gravity railways; and there 
they work like beavers, quickly and me- 
thodically wrapping the five-hundredth 
package as they wrapped the first. Just 
beyond their windows, around the second- 
story balcony, a Lilliputian trolley line at- 
tends with expedition and economy to 
interdepartmental communications, and 
above and below them the endless-chain 
conveyors clatter and toil with their bur- 
dens of boxes, bales, and barrels. 

The packer, in his determination to cen- 
tralize his business, to get it “under one 
monster tent,’”’ refuses to purchase such 
accessories of his industry as he feels ca- 
pable of making for himself. He must buy 
his tin-plate of the Tin Plate Trust, but he 
makes his own pails and boxes, prints the 
labels upon them and the paper labels for 
other packages, prints his stationery, makes 
even his multileaved ledgers with their 
intricate ruling. He builds his own refri- 
gerator-cars in shops under the shadow of 
his Chicago packing-house, just as he mines 
his own salt in Michigan and Kansas and 
his coal in Missouri, and cuts the timber 
he has grown for himself in Arkansas. 
Machinery is his hobby, and in his shops 
he is forever devising and tinkering, adding 
cranks and cams and levers to curtail the 
work of fingers and thumbs, to add to the 
celerity with which he may turn out his 
products. 

Above all things the packer. is a practi- 
calman. This attribute is manifest at every 
turn in his establishment: in the large, well- 
ventilated dining-rooms he provides for his 
hundreds of employees, furnishing them 
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food at prices which just keep the steward’s 
ledger balanced and make long, delaying 
journeys unnecessary at the luncheon-hour ; 
in the barber-shop and reading- and smok- 
ing-rooms; in the surgeon always in atten- 
dance; in the finely equipped emergency 
hospital and ambulance service he main- 
tains, knowing that accidents do happen, 
and that saving time may perhaps mean 
saving a life; in his sincerely reiterated 
statement, which all understand, that every 
man in the establishment js in the line of 
promotion, that those who work handily 
and faithfully are certain to be rewarded, 
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that the butcher's block and the office desk 
are not separated by an unbridged gulf, 
and, lastly, that he knows the labor of each 
employee as thoroughly as he knows his 
own. He knows what agents, foremen, and 
workmen are doing from Maine to Texas, 
—he pays $350,000 yearly for private tele- 
graph wires in order that he shall know it, 
—and twice each day the cable tells him 
how business fares overseas. He sits with 
his hand upon the gigantic keyboard of his 
industry, as the skipper leans to the helm. 
And, like the skipper, it’s an ill trade-wind 
which blows him no good. 


“LOVE ONCE MADE FS 
HOME WITH ME” 


BY L. FRANK TOOKER 


[' YVE once made his home with me, 
4 Broke my bread and drank my wine, 
On the coasts of Arcady. 


How we praised the purple sea, 
Cool shade, and the strong sunshine! 
Love once made his home with me. 


Joy we thought to hold in fee, 
Slave at Love’s eternal shrine, 
On the coasts of Arcady. 


Death alone, we said, could free 
Hearts that Love’s dear chains entwine. 
Love once made his home with me. 


Leveled let my dwelling be; 
Love has gone and left no sign 
On the coasts of Arcady. 


All my future lost with thee, 

This I keep: the past is mine. 
Love once made his home with me 
On the coasts of Arcady. 





An Incident and Some Reflections 


TT“HE accident to President Roosevelt’s party 

in western Massachusetts in September 
suggests many reflections, some of which may 
be noted: 

(1) Thatatrolley-car should come clanging 
down upon a procession of carriages and horse- 
men on the public highway, warning them to 
clear the track at peril of life, and that the 
motorman, after the death of one of the party, 
the frightful injury of another, and lesser in- 
jury to still others, should proclaim his “right 
of way ” with prompt effrontery, is only an in- 
cident of an extraordinary state of things which 
has sprung up in a few years with regard to 
our streets and roads. These have been in- 
vaded, with a rapidity that is dumfounding, 
by uses never contemplated, and which the 
public should have been better advised than 
to have so easily allowed. Just as we were on 
the point of getting rid of “level crossings ” in 
the country, level crossings became the rule 
everywhere, in city and country, so far as the 
trolley and the horseless carriage are con- 
cerned. Inthe city thestreet trolley is inevitable, 
but it has too often taken possession without 
sufficient recompense or safeguarding. In 
the city there is no place for a surface car-line 
except in the street, and the speed is partly 
regulated by the necessity of frequent stops. 
But in the country and in the smaller com- 
munities there is no excuse for the seizure by 
the trolley companies of the roads, which were 
long ago dedicated to foot-passengers and pri- 
vate conveyances, and where the meeting be- 
tween these and the rushing cars has always 
a possibility of danger. The trolleys should— 
as often they do—go through the fields, and 
touch the villages and smaller towns at points 
where the danger from running down pedes- 
trians and frightening horses would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

For the present state of things the people 
have no one to blame but themselves. They 
have allowed their representatives to squander 
the public franchises, or by direct vote they 
have welcomed the trolleys to the public roads, 
and these often the most frequented. 

The opposition to “speeded” automobiles 
is becoming effective ; but the folly of allowing 
the trolley companies to economize on capital 
expenses and win greater dividends by occu- 


pying the country and village roads, this folly 
still rages. 

Three days after the President’s accident, 
at the town of Lee, a few miles below Pitts- 
field, two women were struck by a trolley and 
one was killed. The “Valley Gleaner ” of Lee 
makes this significant statement: “At this 
point the trolley occupies that portion of the 
highway which has been used as a sidewalk 
for years, and, as no other walk has been 
provided, people continue to use it.” So the 
harvest of inconvenience, anxiety, injury, and 
death goes on, and will, till the people them- 
selves put an end to the abuse. 

(2) In the affair of the Pittsfield trolley 
disaster, eliminating all other elements and 
making no attempt to distribute blame, there 
certainly was an element of discourtesy to 
high officials. Ordinary. travelers were en- 


titled to more consideration, but the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the President of the 
United States were entitled to extraordinary 


consideration. 

It can hardly be denied that there is a spirit 
in some parts of our population that mistakes 
democracy for bad manners, and that, after 
selecting certain persons for superior functions, 
illogically, enviously, ignorantly, and boorishly 
would deny the superiority which they them- 
selves have helped to create and which is neces- 
sary in every well-ordered government. In a 
sense, a free-born American has a right to feel 
that no one is his superior. He has equal 
rights with all, and he is eligible, himself, to 
the most exalted office. But he must have a 
poor opinion of the dignity of his own citizen- 
ship and the dignity of his own government 
if he fails in due and natural respect for the 
individuals set apart, by the people themselves, 
for the highest administrative offices in the 
State and the nation. It is to the credit of the 
American people that the sentiment of respect 
for those in authority is general, and that this 
respect follows into retirement those who have 
served the people honestly in positions of re- 
sponsibility and power. When another spirit 
is shown, it is exceptional. The incident at 
Pittsfield, with its accompaniments, shows 
that the slightest deviation from this respect 
shocks the wholesome sentiment of the coun- 
try, and that rightly, for it is clearly seen 
that such deviation may have consequences to 
the nation terrible to contemplate. 
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‘The Century’s’’ New Page 


WITH the present number, the beginning of 
its volume, THE CENTURY presents a page 
new both as to type and as to size of letter- 
press. We think our readers will find this new 
page the most attractive the magazine has yet 
hit upon in its experiments in search of the 
ideal. It is hoped that in the coming year 
the great audience with which THE CEN- 
TURY is honored will find the magazine if any- 
thing more readable than ever, not merely 
owing to the new type and the brighter page, 
but in relation to its contents, which, it is be- 
lieved, will be even more diversified and im- 
portant than is promised in the “annual an- 
nouncements.” 


Dr. Edward Eggleston 


IN the early days of this magazine, an editor 
called at Dr. Edward Eggleston’s office on a 
certain Friday and said to him: “Dr. Eggles- 
ton, I will stop in here on Monday next and 
get a story from you for our Thanksgiving 
1umber.” “But,” replied the doctor, “I have 
1ever written stories for grown-up people; 
only for children.” The editor said that never- 
theless he would like to have the story on 
Monday morning. And, in fact, it was ready 
for him at that time; its name was “Huldah 
the Help.” It had an immediate popularity, 
and it is pleasant to remember that Dr. Eg- 
gleston always held that the incident started 
him as a writer of fiction for others than chil- 
dren. The editor’s conviction that the doctor 
would succeed in this new line was not based 
upon his success as a writer for children, but on 
his critical writings, which were both vivacious 
and genial,—they had human qualities. 
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The Southwest in Color 


O much of the color-charm of Maxfield Par- 
WW rish’spicturesofthe Southwest waspreserved 
in the two subjects rendered in color in the 
May CENTURY that it has been thought de- 
sirable to print in this number, in color, seven 
additional subjects, which have already ap- 
peared in a black-and-white rendering. In 
this remarkable imitation of the original tints 
our readers will obtain an excellent idea of 
Mr. Parrish’s most delightful studies of West- 
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Though he was never one of its editors, Dr. 
Eggleston’s association with this magazine, 
and with the members of its editorial corps, 
was close from a time even before that indi- 
cated in the above anecdote, not only as a 
writer for the magazine, but as one interested 
in public causes, in which he worked side by 
side with his brothers in literature. In the 
cause of international copyright, Dr. Eggleston 
was a leader who brought to bear intellectual 
and personal resources of a remarkable char- 
acter. Good-fellowship, wit, eloquence, in- 
genuity—all these were at his command. He 
exhausted himself dangerously in this service, 
and his part in the triumph of the cause must 
never be forgotten. His associates very prop- 
erly arranged that the first book copyrighted 
under the new law should be one of his own. 

Dr. Eggleston’s stories short and long, his 
historical writings, his essays, his intermittent 
preaching, his copious and amusing conversa- 
tion—all these were the output of a gifted, 
powerful, and original individuality. He was 
one of the few who could talk about his own 
adventures and his own intellectual interests 
without offense, because he was genuinely 
interested, also, in the adventures and intel- 
lectual exertions of others. There was about 
him, too, a breezy sanity of mind. He was 
once asked by a friend if he was interested in 
the problems, views, and practices which had 
become the preoccupation of a certain great 
contemporaneous author. “No,” answered 
the doctor ; “I got through with my fanaticisms 
at the other end of my life.” 

As a companion, as a man of public spirit, as 
an enthusiast with the balance of statesmanship, 
as a writer both of veracious fiction and vera- 
cious history, Dr. Eggleston made avery strong 
impression and will be very greatly missed. 
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ern scenery. In reply to a request that he 
send us some notes on the subject of color in 
the Southwest, Mr. Parrish writes as follows: 


“WINDSOR, VERMONT, 
“August 12, 1902. 
“MANY people are greatly surprised when 
told that there is not as much color in the 
Southwest as there is here—say, in New Eng- 
land. But it is true, nevertheless. That is to 
say, the celebrated color of Arizona and New 
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Mexico is local color. The light coming 
through the fine, dry air rarely gives the gild- 
ing and richness we have so often here in 
New England. There is evidently not enough 
moisture in the air to color the light as it 
passes through. But the Southwest has local 
color, and lots of it. 

“The things themselves, the rocks, the hills, 
the sands, are for the most part highly col- 
ored. They are red and ocher and black and 
blue and purple. The desert is gray and white 
and yellow, a background which intensifies 
the red shirt of the cow-boy and the blanket 
of the Indian. The landscape of red and 
ocher also brings out all the blue there is in 
the sky. Titian did the same thing: how fond 
he was of placing a tan-colored figure against 
his blue skies, a contrast which, no doubt, 
helped to make his skies the marvel they are. 
In the Southwest your face is always lifted up, 
looking into air and space and freedom; and 
day after day the sky is clear and blue; it is 
always with you, and you see more of it than 
you ever saw before: so no wonder you say 
there is no blue like the sky of Arizona. 

“But it is not the intense blue of New 
England; it is a pale blue, and there is a 
heaven-full of it every day and night. When 
you see a bare red Argzona mountain a long 
way off, the blue and violet and purple of it 
seem like the work of magic. Put such a 
mountain in New England, put it over against 
the east in a clear sunset glow, and it would 
be more startling than in Arizona. But we 
have not such mountains here, and Arizona 
has not our atmosphere capable of giving 
color to the dingiest object. However, she has 
great local color, and great distances to change 
it into many tints. A field of alfalfa is the 
most brilliant of greens; the vermilion fly- 
catcher is a comet in the sky—he positively 
glows like a light, he is so brilliant. One has 
but to stand on the rim of the Grand Cajon, 
look across at the other wall, thirteen miles 
away, and watch it at sunrise or sunset, in 
order to see color which can exist nowhere 
else. At the beginning or at the end of the 
day the great forms of which the walls are 
made cast their most wonderful shadows. 
They are so far off and there is so much air in 
between that the light and shade seem unreal, 
like a mirage which you know will vanish in a 
little while. The low sunlight falls on the red 
towers and spires, and causes them to glow as 
though a light were within them, like a great 
thunder-head at sunset; and thousands of feet 
down into the chasm falls the shadow, a blue 
from dreamland, a blue from which all the 
skies of the world were made. 

“The more you look the more unreal it 
grows, until you wonder if the lights are blue 
and the shadows are red, so intense and far 
off are both colors. The sun sets, and the 
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thousands of feet of wall and the great depths 
of the cafion are a sea of still more magic blue, 
and out of it rise a few of the highest towers 
of the giant forms, bathed in the last rays, 
glowing like rubies. Here, where the two 
ends of the earth come together, is color of 
such strength and beauty as can be nowhere 
else on earth.” - 
Maxfield Parrish. 


Woodrow Wilson 
THE FIRST LAY PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 


No recent son of Princeton has exhibited more 
illustriously the culture and virtues of his mo- 
ther than Woodrow Wilson; no one has in- 
carnated more of the spirit and temper of the 
rugged old Princeton of Revolutionary days, 
and there is no one of all the brothers more 
generally and sincerely beloved than he. This 
is his “divine right.” 

He is not like unto any of his predecessors, 
yet he has in his constitution something of 
John Witherspoon, the Revolutionary presi- 
dent and signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; he is another Witherspoon, too, in his 
compound of scholar, statesman, and orator, 
and he has in him not a little of the Scotsman 
and Calvinist. It may further be said of him, 
as he himself said of Witherspoon, that “he 
defies classification.” 

The accidents of his birth and rearing, the 
incidents of his varied academic life, which 
enterprising curiosity has sought out, reported, 
and embellished, the making of many books, 
the teaching of many pupils—a schedule of 
these, of what he has inherited and of what he 
has added of his own effort, of what he has 
loaned and of what he has kept of experience 
and wisdom, will not alone enable one accu- 
rately to assess his “worth”’ in his new rela- 
tionship. It is the income from all these, in 
terms of human faculty, of intellectual and 
moral attitude, that must furnish basis for the 
assessment of his contribution to the future of 
the university and the welfare of the republic. 

With what strength and hopefulness of 
countenance he fronts the peculiar duties of his 
new Office, the numerous transcripts of his face 
suggest. It has the Covenanter’s large-fea- 
tured, lean-visaged, unyielding determination 
when it is set, yet so kindly is the heart that 
lights it that there is almost a consciousness 
of effort in its firmness, and so equitable is the 
mind which controls it that its decision is never 
unreasonableness or hardness. Year after year 
the outgoing senior class at Princeton has re- 
gistered his popularity ; it is, however, not one 
bought by leniency or the showing of favor. 
It is the response to the compelling qualities 
of the man—qualities merged, under the favor- 
ing democratic conditions of the old College 
of New Jersey, into an efficiency which unor- 
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ganized or intemperately directed or thriftlessly 
used they could not have had—the compelling 
qualities of a great teacher, who “could jest 
to your instruction” and “beguile you into 
being informed beyond your wont and wise 
beyond your birthright.” 

Some years ago he set himself to write of 
Walter Bagehot; but in the essay he wrote he 
has made his own best portrait in his some- 
what idealizing characterization of the “literary 
politician” (a “very superior species of the 
man thoughtful ” who “knows politics and yet 
does not handle policies’’). “Full of manly, 
straightforward meaning ” he himself is, as he 
said Bagehot was, “earnest to find the facts 
that guide and strengthen conduct, a lover of 
good men and seers, full of knowledge and a 
consuming desire for it; yet genial withal, with 
the geniality of a man of wit and alive, in every 
fiber of him, with a life he can communicate 
to you.” 

Though he is most widely known as a writer 
of history and biography, he is by no means 
a man of books alone. He would choose, as 
the Clerk of Oxenford, to have “bokes of 
Aristotle and his philosophie ” “at his beddes 
hed,” but he would walk among men of his 
generation by day. Tocqueville and Bage- 
hot he praises that they were men of the world 
as well as men of books. And he is of them: 
one who associates with poets and with law- 
givers, who stands with the ancients of the 
race as well as with one’s neighbors, with mer- 
chants and manufacturers as well as with stu- 
dents, in the midst of thought and also in the 
midst of affairs. He is the type of man who 
to-day in England is frequently called into the 
active service of the state, to sit in cabinet or 
Parliament. John Morley and Professor Bryce 
are his elders. 

But he is not a “man of the world” in the 
sense that he is careless of the spiritual rela- 
tionships of life. He is the first layman to come 
to the presidency of Princeton, but, though he 
has not had a technical theological training, 
those who have seen the face and imposing 
figure and have heard the voice of the man 
who was for many years stated clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church South will know in what 
a superior and rigorous school of religion the 
son was nurtured and of what doctrine he was 
instructed. It is indicative of his attitude that 
he said a few years ago: “It is not learning but 
the spirit of service that will give a college 
place in the public annals of a nation.” And 
no one better illuminates Christian duty in the 
living. 

Here, then, in barest sketch is the man whom 
Princeton has chosen to its presidency: a man 
of surpassing attainments, yet of democratic 
instincts, who knows both books and affairs, 
whose “ political integrity is never bewildered ” 
and whose moral vision is not perverted; pos- 
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sessed in rare degree of the “imagination of 
understanding ” and the faculty of communi- 
cating; a man of “vivacious sanity,” “ani- 
mated moderation,” of saving wit, discerning 
sympathy, and a sound faith. 

And as to his ideals for the university, they 
are classically presented in his “Sesquicen- 
tennial” description of the perfect place of 
learning: “a free place and a various, where 
no man could be and not know with how great 
a destiny knowledge had come into the world 
—itself a little world ; but not perplexed, living 
with a singleness of aim not known without, 
the home of sagacious men, hard-headed, and 
with a will to know, debaters of the world’s 
questions every day, and used to the rough 
ways of democracy, yet a place removed—calm 
Science seated there recluse, ascetic, not know- 
ing that the world passes, not caring, if the 
truth but come in answer to her prayer; and 
Literature walking within her open doors in 
quiet chambers with men of olden time, storied 
walls about her and calm voices infinitely 
sweet ; ....a place where ideals are kept in heart 
in an air they can breathe, but no fool’s Para- 
dise. A place where to hear the truth about 
the past and hold debate about the affairs of 
the present, with knowledge and without pas- 
sion; like the world inehaving all men’s life at 
heart, a place for men and all that concerns 
them; but unlike the world in its self-posses- 
sion, in its thorough way of talk, its care to 
know more than the moment brings to light, 
slow to take excitement, its air pure and whole- 
some with a breath of faith, every eye within 
it bright in the clear day and quick to look to 
heaven for the confirmation of its hope. Who 
shall show us the way,” he asked, “to this 
place?” It is now his high office to lead to- 
ward it, and no one who knows him can doubt 
he will find its approaches. * 


The Fall of the Campanile 


AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN GIRL 


(WE are permitted to print the following from 
a letter from Venice, written to her family by 
a young lady of New York who saw the fall 
of the Campanile.— EDITOR.) 

Yes, we are all safe. The tower did not fall 
on any of us, although I suppose we shall never 
be much nearer being buried alive than we 
were this morning. 

It came without any warning. We were on 
our way to Cook’s, which is on the side where 
the crack first appeared. As we came down 
from the hotel we noticed a small crowd of 
people watching the tower, and some of the 
Piazza officials had placed a few boards around 
it to keep people from going up to it; but the 
crack was so slight that we asked where it was. 
We walked to the other side under the Clock; 
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tower, and aswe stood there bricks began to fall 
out of the crack, which grew wider every minute. 

Some people thought that a corner of the 
tower might go, but no one was really there 
but a few tourists and some shopkeepers. We, 
having lots to do, went to Cook’s, where we 
could see if anything did happen and still at- 
tend to our business. Cook’s men smiled at 
the Americans who thought that a tower which 
had seen eleven hundred years could fall with- 
out any warning. Suddenly as we stood there 
a huge gap appeared from top to bottom, and 
then the whole thing seemed to groan and 
tremble, and, with apparently no sound, sunk 
in a heap where it stood; only the top... 
poised itself a minute in mid-air, tipped, and 
fell crashing toward St. Mark’s. Pieces of the 
gilt angel were picked up on the church steps; 
otherwise nothing but a pile of bricks and 
mortar was to be seen. 

We all stood in the doorway, too stunned to 
move. ‘The people in the square fled panic- 
stricken in every direction. Instantly [what 
appeared] a solid wall of dirt and plaster rose 
from the mass as high as the tower had been 
and spread in every direction. I thought of 
course we should be suffocated, and a rush fol- 
lowed for the back of Cook’s office. Every one 
screamed to shut the doors, but there were 
none at hand, being separate and kept packed 
away all day. The dirt entered like a thick 
fog, and you could not distinguish your best 
friend. Fortunately it cleared away in a min- 
ute or so, enough to see where we were, and 
all were safe. Not even one woman fainted 
Where we were, although the Italians were 
calling on heaven and earth. . . . The dust 
was about two inches deep, huge rocks were 
against Cook’s building, and I picked up a 
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piece of one of the bronze bells on the other 
side of the square. Venice went wild of course, 
and the square was soon crowded by hundreds 
of mourning people. It was a very sad sight. 
All shops closed at once and every one waited. 


George Elmer Browne 
THE CENTURY’S AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE was born in Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, in 1871. His first art 
studies were in Boston, under Frank W. Ben- 
son and E. C. Tarbell, at the Museum of Fine 
Arts and at the Cowles Art School. Later he 
became a pupil of Lefebvre and Tony Fleug 
ryt at L’Ecole Julien, Paris, and in 1go1 he 
had two canvases, “La Vieille Porte a Maret ”’ 
and “Les Barques Pécheurs a Boulogne,” ac- 
cepted and hung in the Salon of that year. 
Since his return to his own land Browne has 
been awarded a gold medal at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston (1895), and the George Inness, 
Jr., prize at the Black-and-White Exhibition 
of the Salmagundi Club, shown on page 123. 

It is hardly to be expected that an artist of 
thirty-one shall have developed a settled style 
distinctively his own, yet Mr. Browne’s work 
shows a frank way of looking at the things he 
paints which denotes a strong art personality. 
More, it has a certain distinction of its own. 

Browne has painted much in Holland, and 
has undoubtedly profited by the study of the 
modern Dutch painters; his temperament is 
like theirs, and he chooses to paint the same 
class of subject as Jakob Maris and the others. 

His composition is always pleasing, his color 
good, and his brush-work adequate, but the 
charm of his pictures is the tender elusiveness 
of their somewhat somber air-tones. 

W. Lewis Fraser. 
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A Testimonial. 


* \ Y hair died out, till I was bald, 

i It seemed, past restoration. 

You well may guess I was appalled 
At such a devastation ! 

I tried to get relief, in vain, 
From many a physician 

(’Mongst others, Drs. D-w and R—n), 
And still the same condition. 


“But Dr. Winter treated me 
(I never shall forget him), 
Although I was a sight to see 
Before at last I let him. 


He bound my scalp, and used with care 
His Snow-Flake Balmo-Germa; 

And in four months, about, my hair 
Came back. Yours, TERRA FIRMA.” 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


English as She is Spelled. 


THERE was a young fellow named Knollys, 
Who was fond of a good game of kbollys; 
He jumped and he ran, 
This clever young man, 
And often he took pleasant kstrollys. 
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A VERY polite man named Hawarden 
Went out to plant flowers in his gawarden. 
If he trod on a slug, 
A worm, or a bug, 
He said: “My dear friend, I beg pawar- 


den!” 


A LADY who lived by the Thames 
Had a gorgeous collection of ghames. 
She had them reset 
In a large coronet 
And a number of small diadhames. 


® THERE was an old lady named Brougham, 


Who sat in a very dark rougham. 
When asked how she fared, 
She said she was scared 

Because of the gathering glougham. 
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THERE was an old farmer named Wemyss, 
Who had some ridiculous schemyss. 

His horses he sold, 

And then, I am told, 
Drove nothing at all but ox-temyss. 


THERE was an old fellow of Norwich, 
Who was awfully fond of cold porwich. 
As it never was served, 
He quietly observed: 
“T ’ll go into the pantry and forwich.” 
SAID a bad little youngster named Beau- 
champ: 
“Those jelly-tarts, how shall I reauchamp? 
To my parents I ’d go, 
But they always say ‘No,’ 
No matter how much I beseauchamp.” 


Carolyn Wells. 


A Blunder. 


BY AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 


Drawn by Fanny Y. Cory 


WOULD N’T it be funny, 
Some evening after tea, 

The time the sandman pokes around 
To hunt for Ned and me, 

If he should make a blunder, 
And skip us childrun by, 

And sand the big folks’ eyes instead ? 
He, he! Ho, ho! Hi, hi! 


And do you think Black Mammy 
Would take them by the hand, 

And lead them to the nurs’ry, 
And off to Sleepy Land? 

And tell us come and kiss them, 
And see how sweet they are, 

And sing how ole Br’er Rabbit 
Kep’ a-foolin’ Mistah B’ar? 
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